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I.  A BASIC  READING  PROGRAM 


A basic  reading  series  in  the  elementary  school  provides,  for  all  chil- 
dren, a complete  program  of  development  of  fundamental  reading 
habits,  skills,  and  attitudes.  It  supplies  content,  invites  comparison, 
stimulates  criticism,  evokes  enjoyment,  and  kindles  inspiration. 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  a basic  reading  series  must  meet  three 
fundamental  requirements: 

7.  If  must  minister  fo  the  needs  of  all  children,  especially  fo  those 
which  are  related  to  receiving  and  expressing  ideas;  in  short, 
if  must  meet  the  inherent  need  fo  communicate. 

2.  If  must  form  an  integral  part  of  a rich  program  of  curricular 

experiences. 

3.  If  must  exhibit  in  its  content  and  in  its  organization  the  best 

methods  of  learning  and  teaching,  those  based  upon  modern 
research  as  well  as  those  tested  by  time. 

THE  GINN  BASIC  READERS 

In  fulfillment  of  these  three  purposes  the  present  series  may  be  char- 
acterized as  follows: 

I.  If  meets  children's  needs. 

A.  It  serves  as  an  important  means  of  growth  in  wholesome  per- 

sonality. 

B.  It  continuously  develops  reading  skills,  habits,  and  attitudes. 

C.  It  offers  at  once  the  means,  the  skills,  and  the  motives  for  the 

communication  required  in  modern  life. 

D.  It  cultivates  a taste  for  good  literature. 

E.  It  gives  an  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  life  in  modern 

America  and  a sense  of  an  interdependent  world. 

F.  It  presents  ideas  and  suggests  attitudes  associated  with  worthy 

citizenship  and  ethical  character. 
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II.  It  constitutes  part  of  a larger  curriculum. 

A.  It  contains  materials  in  various  content  fields  (science,  social 

studies,  the  arts,  hygiene,  etc.),  as  well  as  in  both  classical 
and  contemporary  children’s  literature. 

B.  It  gives  practice  in  the  skills  essential  to  the  serious  reading 

(study)  of  printed  materials  in  the  various  school  subjects. 

C.  It  contains  many  suggestions  for  enrichment:  (1)  recommenda- 

tions for  the  constructive  and  creative  activities  of  the  modern 
school;  (2)  specific  references  to  a wealth  of  related  experi- 
ences as  found  in  songs,  phonograph  records,  radio  programs, 
films,  slides,  excursions,  club  activities,  and  school  assemblies. 

III.  It  exemplifies  at  all  levels  the  best  available  methods  of  learning 

and  teaching  reading. 

A.  It  affirms  that  reading  is  one  of  a closely  related  group  of  language 

arts. 

B.  It  utilizes  the  findings  of  research  in  child  development  and  in  the 

psychology  of  learning. 

C.  It  recognizes  throughout  the  driving  power  of  children’s  interests. 

D.  It  provides  at  all  levels  for  developing  and  determining  reading 

readiness. 

E.  It  is  organized  around  broad  centers  of  interest  related  to  child 

growth. 

F.  It  emphasizes  an  awareness  of  the  many  purposes  of  readiness 

and  contributes  to  their  attainment. 

G.  It  includes  in  each  grade  a vocabulary-building  program  based 

upon  a variety  of  approaches. 

H.  It  features  a continuous  evaluation  program,  including  tests  and 

other  means  of  appraisal. 

/.  It  diagnoses  individual  abilities  and  suggests  appropriate  in- 
dividual procedures. 


/ • A Series  Designed  for  Children 

Any  elementary-school  activity  is  valuable  as  it  serves  the  basic 
needs  of  children.  A reading  program  must  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 
the  contribution  it  makes  to  positive,  wholesome  development.  The 
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primary  aim  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
desirable  growth  in  mental,  emotional,  and  social  ways. 

A basic  reading  series  should  not  only  rise  out  of  the  present  needs  of 
children,  but  should  also  contribute  to  the  development  of  new  needs 
upon  higher  levels.  A series  that  does  this  will,  through  its  content, 
organization,  and  gradation,  not  only  meet  the  child  where  he  is,  but 
pro\ide  for  his  further  growth  in  skill,  ability,  and  character. 

GROWTH  IN  WHOLESOME  PERSONALITY 

This  series  helps  to  develop  a balanced  personality.  From  the  first 
pre-primer  onward,  children  read  about  valuable  social  experiences, 
such  as  work,  play,  sharing,  helping  others — experiences  that  directly 
influence  desirable  personal  growth.  Thus  each  child  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  his  own  experiences  with  those  of  others.  This  gives 
him  that  sense  of  ’’belonging”  and  that  feeling  of  security  which  are 
essential  to  healthful  mental  and  emotional  adjustment.  The  humor, 
the  action,  and  the  widening  activities  which  characterize  these  readers 
assure  the  child’s  increasing  enjoyment  and  understanding.  They  con- 
tribute to  his  expanding  personality. 

READING  SKILLS,  HABITS,  AND  ATTITUDES 

The  immediate,  face-to-face  objective  in  a basic  reading  program  is 
the  teaching  of  abilities  and  habits,  and  their  association  with  favorable 
attitudes.  Reading  abilities  are  many  and  varied.  They  begin  before 
the  pre-primer  level;  they  have  not  yet  ended  at  the  high-school  level. 
They  involve  word  recognition,  the  perception  of  the  relation  of  words 
to  one  another  and  to  phrases  and  sentences,  the  appreciation  of  the 
sequence  of  ideas,  the  noting  of  the  most  important  ideas,  reading  for 
specific  details,  following  a sequence  of  events,  apprehending  the  or- 
ganization of  an  article,  the  critical  examination  of  the  author’s  pur- 
pose, the  drawing  of  inferences,  and  the  numerous  other  skills  and 
abilities  which  modern  analysis  has  found  in  good  reading. 

When  these  abilities  are  learned,  they  approach  the  status  of  habits. 
Word  recognition  becomes  easy.  Selection,  inference,  evaluation,  and 
all  the  other  aspects  of  reading  are  carried  out  with  a minimum  of 
effort. 

The  overtones,  the  concomitant  learnings,  are  also  always  in  evi- 
dence. A child  takes  on  attitudes  not  only  toward  reading  in  general, 
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but  toward  different  types  of  reading  involving  the  abilities  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made.  Enjoying  a humorous  story  tends  to 
build  a favorable  attitude.  Analyzing  the  writer’s  thought,  and  growing 
in  the  ease  with  which  one  can  do  so,  aid  the  formation  of  a favorable 
attitude  toward  such  an  undertaking.  Moreover,  the  basic  reading  pro- 
gram contributes  to  the  development  of  such  attitudes  as  a preference 
for  meaningful  reading  rather  than  verbalism,  a desire  to  share  enjoy- 
able reading  materials  with  others,  a readiness  in  the  adjustment  of 
pace  to  purpose,  and  a willingness  to  undertake  the  labor  of  study. 

THE  IDEA  OF  COMMUNICATION 

Communication  of  ideas  is  a key  activity  in  all  school  procedures. 
Language  exists  as  a means  of  communication,  and  power  in  the  use 
of  language  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  abilities 
that  children  can  acquire. 

In  written  or  printed  form,  language  communicates  ideas,  arouses 
emotions,  and  influences  character  for  all  those  who  have  mastered  its 
symbolism,  that  is,  for  all  who  have  learned  to  read.  An  instructional 
program  which,  like  that  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers,  here  presented, 
regards  reading  as  a means  of  serving  the  broad  human  need  for  com- 
munication is  thereby  lifted  from  the  level  of  the  commonplace  to  a 
position  of  dignity  and  power. 

LITERARY  TASTE 

A basic  reading  series  should  contribute,  and  this  one  does  contribute, 
to  a knowledge  of  good  stories  and  a preference  for  good  literature.  To 
this  end  the  pupil  must  read  widely  in  order  that  his  choices  may  be 
intelligent;  easily  in  order  that  his  experience  may  be  enjoyable;  and 
wisely  in  order  that  his  critical  standards  may  be  refined.  Hence  the 
truly  adequate  program  in  reading  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  provide 
an  abundance  of  reading  matter;  it  will  accurately  adjust  its  text  to  the 
reading  abilities  of  pupils;  and  it  will  ensure  a high  literary  quality  in 
its  offerings. 

MODERN  AMERICA  AND  AN  INTERDEPENDENT  WORLD 

Throughout  this  reading  series  the  authors  have  emphasized  social 
ideas.  At  different  levels  they  have  developed  such  fundamental  con- 
cepts as  home,  family,  community,  democracy,  co-operation,  com- 
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munication  of  ideas,  and  interdependence.  They  have  included  ma- 
terials which  give  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades  this  idea  is  con- 
veyed by  such  unit  titles  as  "Our  Home,”  "At  the  Farm,”  "All  Around 
the  City,”  "Americans  All,”  "Work  for  Everyone,”  and  "They  Earned 
Their  Way.”  By  contrast,  and  hence  serving  to  illuminate  the  Ameri- 
can idea,  units  are  included  regarding  people  far  away  and  long  ago — 
for  example,  "Children  Everywhere,”  "Boys  and  Girls  of  Other  Days,” 
and  "Neighbors  Around  the  World.” 

The  upper-grade  readers  include  a wide  variety  of  selections  dealing 
with  life  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Orient,  the  Southwest  Pacific 
— in  short,  with  the  cultural  life  of  people  in  many  lands;  and  in  all 
this  the  emphasis  is  upon  understanding,  tolerance,  and  a sense  of  in- 
terdependence in  a world  made  small  by  modern  communication. 

WORTHY  CITIZENSHIP  AND  ETHICAL  CHARACTER 

Books  can  do  much  to  reinforce  desirable  patterns  of  group  living  in 
a classroom.  It  is  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  series 
to  exalt,  grade  by  grade,  the  virtues  of  teamwork,  of  co-operation,  of 
mutual  responsibility.  As  the  social  group  under  consideration  widens, 
these  aspects  of  living  and  working  together  for  common  ends  expand 
into  the  idea  of  citizenship  in  the  state  and  nation. 

Closely  allied  to  the  social  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  ethical  character.  The 
content  of  this  series  presents  high  standards  of  behavior  not  by  pre- 
cept, but  by  example.  The  primary  books,  in  an  intimate  setting,  and 
the  later  books,  in  a wider  setting,  present  characters  in  situations  where 
choices  based  on  high  motives  are  made.  As  children  project  themselves 
into  these  situations,  they  build  worthy  behavior  patterns  and  sound 
ethical  values. 

II  • The  Series  os  Port  of  a Lorger  Curriculum 

Reading  is  an  integral  part  of  a rich  program  of  curricular  activities 
and  experiences.  It  enormously  exceeds  in  range,  though  not  in  con- 
creteness, the  opportunities  for  direct  experience.  It  adds  meaning  to 
the  ordinary  events  of  life.  It  broadens  horizons  and  adds  new  under- 
standings. Direct,  firsthand  experience  and  reading  combine  to  present 
most  of  the  learning  situations  of  the  modern  school. 
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MATERIALS  DRAWN  FROM  MANY  FIELDS 

Consistent  with  the  fact  that  reading  is  part  and  parcel  of  nearly  all 
school  activities,  this  series  places  before  the  child  the  kind  of  reading 
matter  that  he  will  encounter  in  his  reading  of  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  and  science.  Not  only  does  it  include  factual  articles  drawn 
from  these  and  other  fields,  but  also  it  contains  many  realistic  stories 
which  enrich  the  pupil’s  understanding  and  heighten  his  appreciation. 

TEACHING  PUPILS  HOW  TO  STUDY 

Through  its  work-type  skills  program,  presented  by  means  of  the 
readers  and  accessory  materials,  the  series  provides  the  techniques  and 
ensures  the  habits  of  successful  study.  Fundamental  skills  are  system- 
atically and  gradually  introduced,  practiced,  and  maintained;  sound 
habits  are  formed;  and  desirable  attitudes  are  fostered.  So  armed,  the 
pupil  meets  with  assurance  and  satisfaction  the  reading  problems  of  the 
content  subjects. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ENRICHMENT 

The  use  of  constructive  and  creative  activities  and  of  such  related 
experiences  as  singing,  listening  to  music,  observing  films,  taking  trips, 
and  participating  in  school  assemblies  contributes  both  directly  and  in- 
directly to  a reading  program.  These  activities  and  experiences  tend  to 
integrate  reading  with  other  classroom  experiences;  they  build  a back- 
ground for  the  better  understanding  and  interpretation  of  printed 
matter;  they  afford  a means  for  expressing,  in  other  than  language 
forms,  the  ideas  gained  from  reading;  and  they  create  and  foster  active 
interest. 

By  means  of  the  teachers’  manuals  this  series  gives  full  recognition 
to  such  an  extension  of  the  reading  program.  Moreover,  in  making 
recommendations  for  these  enrichments,  the  authors  have  kept  in  mind 
the  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  those  in  city  schools,  the  teachers  who 
have  at  their  disposal  a wealth  of  modern  instructional  equipment  and 
those  who  must  contrive  to  work  with  meager  supplies.  Among  the 
varied  and  numerous  suggestions  every  teacher  will  find  help  in  meeting 
her  particular  need. 
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in  • The  A/losf  Effective  Ways 
of  Teaching  and  Learning 

This  series  is  characterized  by  the  resourcefulness  of  its  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading.  The  variety  and  ingenuity  of  its  methodology 
ensures  ease  of  teaching  and  learning.  This  provision  for  meeting  varied 
needs  and  purposes,  however,  is  consistent  with  a definite  framework  of 
method  and  a well-defined  philosophy  of  instruction.  The  present 
Manual,  together  with  the  other  manuals  of  the  series,  aims  to  present 
a clear-cut  procedure  for  every  unit  and  subunit  of  the  reading  material. 
Always,  however,  the  individual,  personal  needs  of  children  are  kept 
in  mind. 

READING  AS  ONE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

The  authors  have  designed  both  readers  and  accessories  with  the 
conviction  that  reading  is  one  of  the  language  arts.  The  readers  afford 
content  and  motivation  for  dramatization,  discussion,  and  storytelling, 
while  the  manuals  suggest  ways  of  developing  these  forms  of  oral  ex- 
pression, as  well  as  many  other  language  activities,  such  as  listening, 
creative  writing,  and  even  spelling.  Special  attention  is  given  to  oral 
reading  and  speech  improvement.  In  short,  the  series  aims  to  draw  to- 
gether the  language  arts  and  focuses  attention  upon  a broad  program 
for  their  concurrent  development. 

THE  SERIES  AS  A PRODUCT  OF  RESEARCH 

Research  in  the  field  of  reading  has  been  wide  and  fruitful.  Not  less 
so,  however,  have  been  the  investigations  in  more  general  fields,  such 
as  those  of  child  development  and  of  learning  as  a human  experience. 
The  content  of  these  readers  is  adjusted  to  the  known  facts  concerning 
child  development.  More  is  said  in  the  next  chapter  about  this  and 
other  types  of  adjustment  to  growth.  The  teachers’  manuals  have  been 
formulated  in  the  light  of  established  facts  concerning  learning — the 
virtues  of  readiness,  the  value  of  motivation,  the  effect  of  awareness  of 
progress,  and  the  determining  role  of  insight  in  acquiring  knowledge 
and  skill. 

THE  ROLE  OF  INTEREST 

The  concept  of  interest  has  two  aspects.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  basic 
to  learning.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  an  objective  of  learning.  In  learn- 
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ing  to  read,  interest  provides  strong  motivation,  guarantees  attention, 
and  ensures  effort.  Indeed,  if  a child  is  genuinely  interested,  he  may 
learn  to  read  with  very  little  guidance.  On  the  other  hand,  interest  as 
an  objective  is  no  less  important.  To  arouse  an  interest  in  reading  as 
such  and  to  promote  a desire  to  pursue  this  fascinating  activity  are 
worthy  aims  for  the  teacher— aims  which  have  been  uppermost  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

READINESS  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

Readiness  for  reading  is  a broad  term.  On  the  one  hand,  it  suggests 
that  a pupil  is  equipped  to  read,  with  understanding,  a book  on  a new 
level  of  difficulty.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  imply  merely  that  he  is 
prepared  to  read,  with  ease  and  interest,  a story  or  an  article  on  a par- 
ticular subject.  Basically,  readiness  is  a stage  reached  in  the  course  of 
normal  growth.  Special  techniques  and  materials,  however,  are  useful 
in  directing  and  stimulating  growth  and  in  helping  the  pupil  to  over- 
come his  disabilities. 

This  series  provides  instruments  for  measuring  readiness  for  new 
undertakings.  It  guides  the  teacher  in  arousing  readiness  for  a specific 
task.  At  the  beginning  stages  it  offers  two  special  volumes  for  the  pupil. 
These  include  materials  for  diagnosis,  as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
the  skills  which  facilitate  the  use  of  the  first  pre-primer.  The  reading- 
readiness  program  is  complete,  extending  from  the  first  year  through  the 
eighth.  It  emphasizes  guidance  no  less  than  diagnosis  and  measurement. 

BROAD  CENTERS  OF  INTEREST 

A result  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  interest  has 
been  the  search  for  greater  certainty  concerning  the  nature  of  children’s 
interests.  During  recent  years  the  universal  appeal  of  certain  specific 
topics  has  been  rather  well  established.  Drawing  upon  this  knowledge, 
the  authors  have,  for  each  volume  of  the  series,  selected  several  themes 
as  a framework  for  stories,  poems,  and  articles.  In  so  doing  they  have 
recognized  the  need  for  variety  and  balance,  the  changing  and  maturing 
interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  the  importance  not  only  of  gratifying 
present  tastes,  but  also  of  opening  up  new  fields  of  experience. 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  PURPOSE 

In  this  series,  reading  is  not  regarded  as  a uniform  process.  The 
authors  recognize  that  a good  reader  reads  in  various  ways  according 
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to  his  purpose.  He  may  skim  the  morning  paper  to  see  what  is  there. 
He  may  read  rapidly  an  item  of  moderate  interest  and  less  rapidly  an 
item  of  greater  interest.  He  may  read  not  to  find  out  what  is  there, 
but  to  find  out  whether  a particular  thing  is  there.  His  method  of 
reading  an  intricate  expository  article  or  a closely  reasoned  argument 
will  differ  from  his  method  of  reading  a straight  narrative  or  descrip- 
tion. Finally,  if  he  seeks  really  to  master  a topic,  his  reading  method 
will  be  the  method  of  study.  Reading,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
intention;  and  the  good  reader  is  good  partly  because  he  possesses  a 
flexible  method  suited  to  his  purposes. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  concerning  the  problem  of  growth  in 
word  power,  a relatively  small  number  of  conclusions  emerge  with  strik- 
ing clarity.  Among  these  are  two  which  have  received  special  considera- 
tion in  preparing  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers.  First,  there  are  several 
"best”  methods  for  attaining  independence  in  word  recognition,  not 
merely  one.  Consequently,  instruction  is  given  in  such  techniques  as 
those  of  the  mastery  of  a sight  vocabulary,  auditory  and  visual  dis- 
crimination, phonetic  analysis,  and  the  use  of  context  clues.  As  a re- 
sult of  these  varied  approaches,  each  child  is  helped  to  develop  the 
methods  of  word-attack  best  suited  to  his  capacities. 

Second,  vocabulary  building  should  stress  meaning,  while  develop- 
ing recognition.  In  the  early  stages  of  reading,  the  major  task  of  the 
learner  is  to  apprehend  the  visual  symbols  of  words  and  attach  a single 
meaning  to  each.  Soon,  however,  the  enrichment  of  the  meanings  of 
familiar  words  and  the  acquisition  of  new  words  increase  in  importance 
until,  at  the  upper  levels,  vocabulary  building  is  paramount. 

A CONTINUOUS  EVALUATION  PROGRAM 

Evaluation  is  not  a restricted  activity  involving  only  pencil-and- 
paper  tests,  however  excellent  these  may  be.  Nor  does  it  consist  solely 
in  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  word  recognition,  reading  com- 
prehension, reading  interpretation,  and  the  many  other  reading  skills. 
Evaluation  implies  also  the  appraisal  of  growth  in  the  attitudes,  the 
habits,  and  the  social  and  emotional  adjustments  which  are  at  once 
the  conditions  and  the  outcomes  of  successful  reading. 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  feature  a continuous  program  of  evalua- 
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tion.  A series  of  readiness  and  achievement  tests  parallels  the  work  of 
all  the  grades.  The  workbooks  and  teachers’  manuals  likewise  provide 
many  measures  of  progress.  Moreover,  the  teachers’  manuals  include 
further  suggestions  for  evaluation.  In  particular,  they  guide  the  teacher 
in  checking  and  interpreting  the  more  subtle  aspects  of  growth,  such  as 
participation  in  group  activities,  facility  in  self-expression,  and  active 
interest  in  learning  to  read  more  easily  and  effectively. 

CARING  FOR  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

The  adjustment  of  a reading  program  to  the  needs  of  individuals  is 
a continuous  process.  It  is,  moreover,  achieved  in  diverse  ways,  several 
of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Individual 
interests  and  purposes,  individual  degrees  of  readiness,  individual  rates 
of  learning,  must  be  fully  recognized.  Wise  provisions  must  be  made  for 
the  slow  learner,  as  well  as  for  the  fast  learner,  for  the  child  with  a rich 
background,  as  well  as  for  the  one  with  meager  experience. 

In  the  teachers’  manuals  of  this  series  the  authors  offer  guidance  for 
meeting  individual  needs.  A flexible  teaching  method  has  been  care- 
fully developed.  Every  lesson  plan  contains  a variety  of  helps,  some 
adapted  to  bright  children  and  others  to  dull  children.  In  addition, 
the  evaluation  program  provides  the  measures  by  which  individual 
abilities  may  be  diagnosed  and  individual  progress  may  be  appraised. 
Though  acknowledging  that  it  is  the  teacher  who  must  individualize 
the  reading  program,  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  nevertheless  offer  her 
every  possible  aid  in  doing  so. 
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II.  THE  VERTICAL  ORGANIZATION 


A basic  reading  program  is  organized  by  grades  because,  for  ad- 
ministrative convenience,  the  school  is  itself  so  organized.  In  all  reading 
series,  the  text  in  the  readers,  the  exercises  in  the  workbooks,  the 
methods  in  the  manuals,  and  even  the  size  of  type  which  the  child 
reads  are,  as  we  say,  graded.  We  think  of  the  child,  the  teacher,  and 
the  book  as  at  certain  levels;  that  is,  we  think  horizontally. 

Such  an  organization,  however,  is  not  sufficient.  If  the  realities  of 
child  development  are  respected,  another  definite  plan  is  likewise 
needed,  an  arrangement  which  cuts  across  grade  lines  and  emphasizes, 
both  within  and  between  grades,  the  continuity  of  growth  in  reading 
abilities.  Such  a plan  of  organization  may  be  called  vertical',  and  such  a 
plan  is  a feature  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

When  a vertical,  as  well  as  a horizontal,  plan  is  put  into  effect,  the 
adjustment  of  materials  and  procedures  to  the  status  of  the  individual 
child  becomes  a practical  undertaking.  At  any  given  moment  the  pupil 
is,  of  course,  at  some  particular  stage  in  each  of  the  major  aspects  of 
reading.  These  various  stages,  however,  will  not  all  represent  the  same 
degree  of  maturation.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  a read- 
ing program  set  up  from  kindergarten  to  high  school  on  a continuous 
basis  will  help  the  teacher  to  provide  for  the  diversified  needs  of  the  child. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  reading  ability  which  develop  in  a con- 
tinuous way  from  kindergarten  through  high  school.  These  are  closely 
related  to  one  another,  but  they  may  be  considered  also  as  significant 
strands  in  a vertical  program.  The  seven  major  strands  along  which 
the  cumulative  vertical  program  has  been  organized  in  this  series  are 

1.  Readiness  for  reading 

2.  Vocabulary  building 

3.  Work-type  or  study  skills 

4.  Literary  appreciation 

5.  Related  language  arts 

6.  Evaluation 

7.  Individualization 
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There  are  other  scarcely  less  important  strands  which  serve  to  knit 
this  program  into  a large  and  effective  unity — the  oral-reading  program, 
the  provision  for  increasing  speed  of  reading,  the  provision  for  the 
enrichment  of  experience,  and  so  on.  The  seven  major  strands,  how- 
ever, will  be  described  in  the  following  pages  of  this  chapter.  An  author 
or  an  editor  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  has  been  responsible  for  the 
planning  of  each  of  these  programs  in  a continuous,  vertical  sense. 

READINESS  FOR  READING 

The  factor  of  readiness  is  now  regarded  as  an  important  condition 
for  all  learning.  It  applies  with  compelling  force  at  the  moment  when 
the  child’s  first  steps  in  reading  are  attempted.  The  critical  nature  of 
that  experience,  the  promise  which  it  holds,  and  the  drama  with  which 
it  is  invested  have  tended  unduly  to  particularize  the  concept  of  readi- 
ness. Actually,  readiness  for  reading  applies  at  all  levels  and  in  all 
types  of  reading  activity. 

In  the  development  of  a reading  program  the  readiness  of  every 
pupil  at  each  progressive  stage  must  be  diagnosed  and,  if  found  wanting, 
must  be  supplied  (see  "Evaluation,”  p.  23).  Only  if  a program  retro- 
gresses or  becomes  merely  repetitive  can  readiness  be  in  any  sense  taken 
for  granted.  Since  the  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  grows  in 
successive  stages,  the  idea  of  readiness  and  the  obligation  to  establish 
readiness  are  present  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Each 
book  and  each  unit  within  a book  has  its  function  to  perform.  For 
example,  as  children  advance  through  the  different  levels  of  achieve- 
ment, they  meet  new  words  or  widened  concepts,  they  attempt  to 
understand  longer  or  more  complex  organizations  of  material,  they 
begin  to  read  for  new  purposes.  Thus,  in  a very  real  sense,  the  learner 
is  always  beginning  and  therefore  is  always  in  need  of  readiness. 

Hence,  at  every  level,  the  teacher  of  this  series  is- helped  in  using  these 
five'readiness  procedures:^ 

1.  Making  sure  that  the  children  have  a basis  of  reading  habits  and 

skills  as  a foundation  for  the  activities  required  in  the  reading  task. 

2.  Stimulating  interest  in  what  is  to  follow  by  relating  it  to  other 

pupil  experiences  or  appealing  to  the  children’s  curiosity. 

1 David  H.  Russell,  "Diagnosis  of  Reading  Readiness  at  All  School  Levels,”  The  School 
(Toronto)  (December,  1945),  Vol.  34,  pp.  291-297. 
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3.  Building  a background  of  concepts  or  key  ideas  that  are  related 

to  or  occur  in  the  reading  materials. 

4.  Providing  a mental  set  for  the  material  to  be  read,  particularly 

in  terms  of  the  authors  mood  or  purpose. 

5.  Helping  to  develop  a systematic  attack  by  making  the  pupils 

conscious  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  will  read. 

VOCABULARY  BUILDING 

Acquiring  larger  recognition  and  meaning  vocabularies  ordinarily 
proceeds  all  through  school  and  into  adult  life.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant strands  in  the  vertical  development  of  reading  and  language 
abilities. 

Highly  desirable  as  it  is  that  sentences  and  phrases  should  receive 
emphasis  as  units  of  learning,  still  word  recognition  and  word  learning 
are  fundamental.  For  the  most  part,  throughout  the  elementary-school 
course,  the  reading  vocabulary  is  brought  abreast  and  kept  abreast  of 
the  hearing  vocabulary.  The  essential  task,  therefore,  is  the  learning 
of  visual  symbols  and  the  association  of  these  symbols  with  meanings 
already  attached  to  the  corresponding  auditory  symbols.  The  role  of 
the  auditory  symbols  is  important,  especially  with  young  children,  but 
intermediary. 

Accordingly  three  basic  elements  are  present  in  vocabulary  building, 
namely,  meaning,  auditory  imagery,  and  visual  imagery.  Each  sug- 
gests essential  types  of  learning,  always  in  association  with  those  of  at 
least  one  of  the  other  two.  Practice  in  sight  recognition,  visual  dis- 
crimination, auditory  perception,  phonetic  analysis,  the  use  of  context 
clues — all  these  are  admirable  if  none  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  and 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

In  this  program  the  manual  for  each  grade  contains  an  index  of  the 
word-recognition  skills  for  the  grade,  including  page  references  to  the 
material  itself.  Thus,  at  any  time,  the  teacher  who  is  mindful  of  in- 
dividual differences  may  select  from  a rich  offering  the  appropriate 
devices  for  reteaching  and  practice. 

The  basic  elements  in  vocabulary  building  are  presented  in  further 
detail  on  the  following  pages.  The  exercises  for  building  word  power 
in  word  attack  are  included  as  an  essential  step  in  each  lesson  plan 
under  the  heading  ’’Word  Analysis  Activities.” 
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Visual  Discrimination.  From  the  beginning  the  child  is  led  to 
observe  similarities  and  differences  in  word  forms.  This  visual  scrutiny 
is  directed  to 

7.  General  configuration — irregularities  of  length,  etc. 

2.  Words  alike  except  for  initial  and  final  consonants 

3.  Little  words  in  big  words,  where  applicable 

4.  Words  having  similar  elements 

5.  Compound  and  hyphenated  words 

6.  Words  commonly  confused 

Although  visual  perception  is  here  emphasized,  it  is  tested  by  audi- 
tory response  and  constantly  related  to  meaning.  All  words  are  from 
the  reading  lessons,  the  context  is  often  quoted,  and  the  words  are  used 
in  some  meaningful  way. 

Auditory  Perception.  The  aim  of  the  auditory-perception  program 
is  to  develop  awareness  of  sounds  in  words  and  a recognition  of  sound 
clues  in  words,  with  the  ability  to  blend  them  into  a meaningful  whole. 

The  child  is  helped  to  perceive  and  distinguish  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  speech  and  letter  sounds  of  words  common  in  his  expe- 
rience and  met  in  his  reading.  Emphasis  is  given  to 

7.  Readiness  for  auditory  perception 

2.  Sensitivity  to  rhyme 

3.  Ability  to  recognize  letter  and  speech  sounds 

Again  the  words  studied  are  all  in  the  reading  text. 

Phonetic  Analysis.  The  visual  and  auditory  analysis  of  words  is  part 
of  a program  which  includes  a systematic  plan  for  word  study  in  the 
manuals  and  workbooks  of  this  series.  The  plan  makes  word-analysis 
activities  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  entire  vocabulary-building  program. 
The  system  teaches  certain  phonetic  principles  and  their  application 
in  unlocking  unknown  words.  The  phonics  program  is  carefully  graded 
from  phonetic-readiness  work  in  the  first  grade,  such  as  listening  to  initial 
consonant  similarities  and  rhymes,  through  vowel  differences  in  the 
second  grade,  syllabication  in  the  third  grade,  to  diacritical  marks,  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes,  and  dictionary  usage  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 
The  system  of  word  analysis  is  built  wholly  on  words  used  frequently  in 
the  books  of  the  series.  In  the  post-primary  grades,  emphasis  is  upon 
changes  in  the  form  of  words  to  express  changes  in  meaning.  In  this 
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connection,  consideration  is  given  to  spelling,  not  only  for  its  use  in 
written  coniposition,  but  also  for  its  help  in  the  identification  of  words. 

The  Use  of  Context  Clues.  The  use  of  context  clues  in  word  recog- 
nition is  an  active  attack  with  emphasis  upon  meaning.  From  the  very 
first  the  pupil  is  taught  to  check  his  phonetic  analysis  of  a word  by  its 
meaning  and  position  in  a sentence. 

The  text  of  the  reading  books  was  planned  with  seven  types  of  con- 
text clues  in  mind.^  Beginning  at  the  first-grade  level,  the  manuals  and 
workbooks  also  give  carefully  planned  practice  in  the  use  of  these  clues. 
The  seven  types  of  context  clues  are 

7.  Definition.  The  unknown  word  is  defined.  **Jack  and  Jean  were  neigh- 
bors. They  lived  next  door.” 

2.  Experience.  The  unknown  word  is  predictable  from  the  child’s  life  expe- 
rience. ’’Mother  gave  Tabby  a bowl  of  milk.'’ 

3 Comparison.  Contrast  in  meaning  gives  a clue  to  the  unknown  word. 
’’You  do  not  have  to  go  around  the  fence  now.  You  can  come  through 
the  new  gate.” 

4.  Synonym.  The  clue  is  a known  synonym  for  the  unknown  word.  ’’The 
girls,  Patsy  and  Jean.” 

5 Familiar  expression  or  language  experience.  This  clue  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  everyday  expressions.  ’’Edward  waited  for  a fish  to 
bite.” 

6.  Summary.  The  unknown  word  sums  up  the  ideas  that  precede  it.  "Every- 

one would  walk  down  the  street  with  his  pet.  There  would  be  a parade.” 

7.  Reflection  of  a mood  or  situation.  The  unknown  word  fits  a situation  or 

mood  already  established.  "The  children  were  sad  when  they  went  off 
for  the  picnic  and  left  poor  little  Tammie.” 

The  essentially  meaningful  character  of  this  use  of  context  is  evident. 
Visual  perception  and  auditory  response  are,  of  course,  present,  but 
they  are  used  mainly  to  check  or  to  test  the  results  of  the  contextual 
attack. 

WORK-TYPE  OR  STUDY  SKILLS 

A modern  reading  program  which  is  complete  and  well  balanced 
ensures  systematic  growth  in  study  skills,  as  well  as  in  literary  appre- 
ciation. In  the  development  of  study^  skills’  the  purpose  of  the  pupil, 
rather  than  the  type  of  material  or  even  the  nature  of  the  skills, 

^Constance  McCullough,  "The  Recognition  of  Context  Clues  in  Reading,”  The  Ele- 
mentary English  Review  (January,  1945),  pp.  1-5  and  38. 
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should  have  first  emphasis.  Not  until  a purpose  has  been  made  clear 
and  the  problems  relating  to  it  have  been  defined  is  the  child  able  to 
turn  to  suitable  materials  or  to  employ  the  necessary  and  proper  skills. 
It  is  a teacher’s  responsibility  not  only  to  help  the  pupil  acquire  tech- 
niques of  study,  but  also  to  help  him  establish  such  real  and  worthy 
motives  that  work-type  reading  becomes  interesting,  challenging,  and 
satisfying.  It  is  important  to  arouse  keen  interest  in  the  materials  used 
to  develop  study  skills  and  so  to  guide  each  reading  lesson  that  every 
pupil  undertakes  it  with  definite  problems  clearly  in  mind. 

The  following  analysis  of  study  skills  sets  forth  the  various  abilities 
needed  in  work-type  reading.  The  main  headings  show  the  abilities 
likely  to  be  required  in  any  situation,  and  show  them  in  sequence,  as  a 
series  of  steps.  The  subheadings,  however,  are  not  in  sequence,  nor  are 
all  of  those  under  any  one  main  heading  likely  to  be  used  in  a single 
reading  situation. 


Abilities  Needed  for  Work-Type  Reading 

I.  Ability  to  define  a specific  purpose  for  reading 

II.  Skill  in  locating  information 

A.  Skill  in  using  the  table  of  contents 

B.  Skill  in  using  alphabetical  arrangement 

C.  Skill  in  using  the  index 

D.  Skill  in  using  the  dictionary  or  glossary 

E.  Skill  in  using  an  encyclopedia 

F.  Skill  in  using  a card  file  and  other  techniques  for  locating  material  in 

the  library 

G.  Skill  in  using  maps,  graphs,  charts,  and  tables 

H.  Skill  in  using  pictures 

I.  Skill  in  skimming 

J.  Skill  in  using  headings  and  other  typographical  aids 

III.  Ability  to  select  and  evaluate  information 

A.  Ability  to  select  suitable  sources  of  information 

B.  Ability  to  distinguish  between  relevant  and  irrelevant,  important 

and  unimportant,  information 

C.  Ability  to  recognize  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion 

D.  Ability  to  judge  the  validity  of  one’s  information 

E.  Ability  to  use  several  sources  to  solve  a problem 

F.  Ability  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  one’s  information 
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IV.  Ability  to  adjust  the  method  of  reading  to  one’s  purpose  and  to  the  nature 
of  the  material 

V.  Ability  to  comprehend  what  is  read 

A.  Ability  to  find  the  main  idea 

B.  Ability  to  see  the  sequence  of  ideas 

C.  Ability  to  find  details 

D.  Ability  to  do  creative  reading — draw  conclusions,  see  relationships, 

and  make  inferences 

VI.  Skill  in  using  information 

A.  Skill  in  following  directions 

B.  Skill  in  taking  notes 

C.  Skill  in  classification 

D.  Skill  in  outlining 

E.  Skill  in  summarizing 

VII.  Ability  to  remember  what  is  read 

A.  Ability  to  use  the  aids  to  retention 

B.  Ability  to  practice  recall 

C.  Ability  to  select  facts  to  be  remembered 

The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  furnish  systematic  practice  for  develop- 
ing these  study  skills.  The  children’s  readers  include  selections  that 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  workbooks  give  additional  practice 
materials  and  exercises,  and  the  manuals  provide  specific  teaching  sug- 
gestions and  supplementary  exercises. 

The  teaching  of  these  skills  has  been  carefully  planned  and  graded 
so  that  their  orderly  development  is  guaranteed.  The  introduction  of 
each  is  adjusted  to  the  total  reading  ability  of  the  child.  Many  of  these 
abilities  and  skills  are  included  in  the  primary  program.  For  example,  a 
first-grade  child  may  learn  to  use  a very  simple  table  of  contents,  to  find 
the  main  idea  of  a sentence,  or  to  follow  the  directions  contained  in  a 
single  sentence.  Later,  pupils  will  learn  to  use  longer  tables  of  contents, 
with,  perhaps,  subheadings  as  well  as  headings;  they  will  find  the  main 
idea  of  a paragraph  or  an  article;  they  will  follow  directions  for  playing 
games,  carrying  out  experiments,  and  making  things  of  all  kinds.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  abilities  and 
skills,  mastery  is  not  attained  at  any  one  level. 

Needless  to  say,  the  reading  program  cannot  teach  all  study  skills 
singlehanded.  Particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  many  study  skills  will 
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be  developed  most  appropriately  in  science,  the  social  studies,  and  other 
curricular  activities.  However,  this  program  furnishes  the  introduction 
to  the  essential  skills  common  to  the  study  of  all  subjects  and  should 
guide  the  teacher  in  preparing  many  similar  lessons  in  the  content 
subjects. 

LITERARY  APPRECIATION 

In  every  volume  of  this  series  the  authors  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  literary  values;  and  their  experience,  both 
as  writers  and  as  critics,  in  the  field  of  juvenile  literature  has  enabled 
them  to  present  at  every  level  material  of  high  quality.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  feel  justified  in  announcing  literary  appreciation  as  a con- 
tinuous objective  (and  hence  as  one  of  the  seven  major  connective 
strands)  of  the  series. 

Approach  to  the  Problem.  For  children,  reading  is  an  adventure 
in  which  they  experience  the  thrill  of  discovery.  They  often  take  the 
parts  of  book  characters,  and  sometimes,  as  they  read,  they  completely 
lose  their  own  identities.  How  necessary,  then,  it  is  that  the  material 
to  which  these  young  adventurers  so  fully  yield  shall  be  of  the  highest 
possible  quality!  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  interesting,  for  interests 
themselves  differ  in  value.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  popular,  for 
popularity  may  be  temporary.  It  must  have  permanent  worth,  and,  in 
addition,  it  must  have  grace,  beauty,  and  charm. 

Factual  Material.  The  authors  believe  that  factual  material  can 
have  suspense,  humor,  movement,  and  other  qualities  which  children 
are  known  to  enjoy.  The  factual  articles  in  this  series  are  all  written 
from  a child’s  point  of  view.  Their  style  is  that  of  informal  narrative. 
One  of  their  purposes  is  to  stimulate  the  pupil’s  interest  beyond  the 
limitations  of  his  reader,  leading  him  on  to  the  great  '’republic  of  books.” 
When  that  happens,  the  best  that  any  basic  reader  can  achieve  has  been 
accomplished. 

Story  Material.  The  Stories  have  an  even  wider  range  than  the 
factual  material.  They  include  fanciful  stories,  for  these  not  only 
appeal  to  the  child’s  interest,  but  also  stimulate  his  imagination.  They 
include  stories  of  rural  and  city  life,  of  child  life  "far  away  and  long 
ago,”  of  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  in  their  work  and  play. 

At  all  times  effort  has  been  made  to  show  people  living  and  working 
as  they  naturally  do.  This  does  not  mean  the  loss  of  plot  and  suspense. 
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There  never  was  a life  but  had  conflict  in  it,  and  discouragement  and 
triumph.  This  is  the  very  stuff  of  fiction. 

Humor,  so  characteristic  of  American  life,  has  not  been  neglected. 
Several  of  the  volumes  have  sections  devoted  to  humor,  and  throughout 
the  series  its  presence  is  felt  as  a quiet  ^spirit — a spirit  that  teachers 
and  children  can  enjoy  together. 

Character  Training.  These  readers  are  not  formally  didactic.  They 
do  not  point  their  lessons  directly.  Yet,  as  is  true  of  great  literature, 
they  are  moral  in  their  effects.  Running  through  them  is  an  emphasis 
upon  those  character  values  which,  when  present  in  an  individual  or  a 
community,  make  for  greater  happiness  and  richer  living.  Without 
stressing  morals  as  such,  the  stories  demonstrate  that  such  virtues  as 
honesty,  loyalty,  sincerity,  courage,  and  faith  are  as  important  today  as 
they  ever  were,  and  that  the  kind  of  world  children  inherit  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  degree  to  which  those  qualities  are  present  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

Correlation  with  General  Reading.  In  the  teachers’  manuals  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  units  in  the  readers  from  the  fourth  grade  on, 
carefully  selected  lists  of  books  are  given.  By  means  of  these  lists  the 
range  and  variety  of  reading  material  may  be  greatly  extended.  The 
same  care,  the  same  standards  of  literary  criticism,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  selecting  these  titles  as  in  choosing  stories  for  the  readers 
themselves. 

Here  the  classroom  library,  the  reading  table,  the  school  library,  and 
the  public  library  may  play  their  parts.  Here,  too,  the  pupil’s  home 
library  may  take  its  place  as  an  expression  of  the  pupil’s  love  of  good 
reading. 

The  goal  of  literary  appreciation  will  not  be  attained  unless  children, 
through  the  ennobling  experience  of  literature  of  high  quality,  learn  to 
choose  freely  the  genuine  and  the  permanent.  The  Ginn  Basic  Read- 
ers are  designed  to  develop  and  encourage  such  a choice. 

RELATED  LANGUAGE  ARTS 

Another  strand  in  the  vertical  program  of  this  reading  series  is  the 
persistent  integration,  beginning  at  the  lowest  levels  and  extending  to 
the  highest,  of  reading  with  other  forms  of  language  experience. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Program.  Important  as  reading  is  in  the 
elementary-school  program,  it  must  be  regarded  as  only  one  part  of  a 
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group  of  children’s  activities.  These  activities  center  in  the  communi- 
cation of  ideas  and  are  usually  called  the  language  arts  or  the  communi- 
cation arts.  The  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  see  composition, 
handwriting,  speaking,  spelling,  and  reading,  and  also  such  activities 
as  grammar  study,  dramatization,  and  word  study,  as  different  phases 
of  the  same  process — the  communication  of  ideas.  Reading  is  an  im- 
portant part,  but  only  one  part,  of  the  group. 

Receiving  and  Expressing  Ideas.  The  communication  of  ideas  is  a 
two-way  process.  To  receive  ideas  a child  must  be  able  to  observe,  to 
listen,  and  to  read.  In  modern  living  the  movies  and  the  radio  are 
often  involved.  To  express  ideas  a child  must  be  able  to  speak  with 
reasonable  clarity  and  correctness,  to  read  orally,  to  write,  and  to  or- 
ganize materials  into  some  recognized  form  of  social  usage.  Of  course  he 
may  express  ideas  also  through  pantomime,  music,  and  the  manual  arts. 

Reading,  then,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  reception  and  ex- 
pression of  ideas.  It  contributes  to  the  other  activities  and  may  be 
enriched  by  them.  In  fact,  research  shows  that  the  various  language 
arts  tend  to  reinforce  one  another.  The  child  who  speaks  well  tends  to 
become  a good  reader.  The  good  reader  usually  acquires  a large  vo- 
cabulary, which  enables  him  to  write  well.  All  these  language  abilities 
are  positively  correlated.  Accordingly,  in  this  reading  series,  individual 
lessons  suggest  not  only  various  forms  of  reading,  but  other  phases  of 
the  related  communication  arts.  In  the  lessons  there  are  suggestions 
for  speech  work,  oral  composition  in  various  forms,  written  composition, 
handwriting,  spelling,  easy  grammar  study,  dramatization,  and  word 
study. 

Speech.  Early  and  continuous  attention  is  given  to  oral  expression. 
Even  in  the  pre-reading  stage,  conversing,  enjoying  rhythmic  verses  to- 
gether, telling  about  personal  matters,  and  discussing  pictures  add  ease 
and  security  in  speaking  and  contribute  to  success  in  reading,  as  well  as 
in  other  language  activities. 

Throughout  the  primary  period  and  subsequently  these  speech  ac- 
tivities continue  with  increasingly  mature  topics,  plans,  and  purposes. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  the  speech  difficulties  of  pupils. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  correcting  faulty  articulation,  or  inability  to 
enunciate  the  consonants  and  the  vowel  sounds.  As  for  more  general 
speech  characteristics,  the  following  chart  will  afford  a basis  for  in- 
dividual diagnosis  and  remedy: 
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SPEECH-ANALYSIS  CHART 


GENERAL 

SPEECH 

ATTITUDES 

Positive 

Direct 

Relaxed 

Easily  erect 

Converses  easily 

At  ease 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Negative 

Indirect 

Tense 

Poor  posture 

Talks  too  much 

Timid 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Positive 

Negative 

Can  be  heard 

□ 

Speaks  too  softly 

□ 

Speaks  too  loudly 

□ 

VOICE 

Pitch  appropriate 

□ 

Pitch  too  high 

□ 

Pleasant  quality 

□ 

Nasal  voice 

□ 

Denasal  voice 

□ 

AND 

Husky  or  hoarse 

□ 

Flat 

□ 

Speech  rate  good 

□ 

Speaks  too  fast 

□ 

Speaks  too  slowly 

□ 

SPEECH 

Can  be  easily  understood 

□ 

Speaks  indistinctly 

□ 

Has  a foreign  accent 

□ 

Omits  sounds 

□ 

Substitutes  sounds 

□ 

CHARACTERISTICS 

Transposes  sounds 

□ 

Lisps 

□ 

Speech  rhythm  appropriate  [H 

Hesitates 

□ 

Stutters 

□ 

Here,  then,  is  a comprehensive  conception  of  a reading  program — a 
program  strong  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  range  of  linguistic  experience 
appropriate  to  the  elementary  school.  The  central  strand  is  reading, 
but  the  over-all  concept  is  communication. 

EVALUATION 

The  measurement  of  outcomes  is  a duty  which  the  school  owes  to 
pupils,  to  teachers,  and  to  parents — most  of  all  to  pupils,  for  it  has  long 
been  known  that  their  knowledge  of  their  own  progress  is  a strong  in- 
centive to  learning.  Hence  evaluation  is  part  of  every  educational  pro- 
gram which  lays  claim  to  completeness. 
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Accordingly  evaluation  activities  are  included  in  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers.  Throughout  the  entire  sequence,  a series  of  tests  is  pro- 
vided, supplemented,  in  the  teachers’  manuals  and  in  the  workbooks, 
by  informal  means  of  appraisal.  For  example,  since  children  must  be 
ready  for  each  new  reading  task,  the  program  diagnoses  their  degree  of 
readiness  in  general  and  in  detail.  Since  pupils  must  acquire  an  ade- 
quate reading  vocabulary,  evaluation  includes  testing  of  their  word 
knowledge  in  various  ways.  Children  must  comprehend  what  they 
read;  so  the  program  appraises  at  all  points  their  ability  to  understand 
and  interpret — their  grasp  of  main  ideas,  of  important  details,  and  of 
the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  their  achievement  in  bringing  to  reading 
their  own  creative  thinking. 

These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  aspects  of  the  evaluation 
program  with  which  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  equipped.  The 
meanings  which  the  children  attach  to  words,  the  extent  to  which  they 
discriminate  between  the  forms  of  words,  their  skill  in  word  analysis, 
the  facility  with  which  they  apply  context  clues,  their  speed  of  silent 
reading,  their  success  in  oral  reading, — in  short,  all  the  major  activities 
which  are  commonly  associated  with  reading, — are  evaluated  either  by 
direct  measurement  or  by  some  other  form  of  appraisal.  Even  the  more 
elusive  learnings,  such  as  attitudes,  interests,  and  tastes,  are  estimated 
by  means  of  check  lists,  observations,  and  informal  records. 

A series  of  separately  published  tests  of  readiness  and  achievement 
is  provided  for  each  reading  level.  A wealth  of  additional  test  material 
is  found  in  the  workbooks,  and  many  more  instruments  of  appraisal, 
formal  and  informal,  are  presented  in  the  teachers’  manuals. 

Whatever  outcomes  are  sought  in  this  series,  those  outcomes  are 
measured,  tested,  or  appraised.  Without  such  a system  of  evaluation, 
the  teacher  would  lack  an  important  type  of  guidance,  the  pupil  would 
lose  an  effective  stimulus  to  effort,  and  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  would 
lack  one  of  their  most  distinctive  features. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION 

The  fact  of  individual  differences  no  longer  needs  to  be  established. 
It  is  agreed  that  pupils,  whether  classified  by  grades  or  even  by  sub- 
divisions of  grades,  vary  widely  within  such  groups  as  to  capacity, 
achievement,  growth,  and  need.  Moreover,  since  bright  children  learn 
faster  than  slow  children,  the  variation  among  them  increases  as  they 
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advance  through  school.  These  conditions  are  normal  and  therefore 
right.  The  problem  is  to  adjust  teaching  to  each  individual  pupil  and 
to  keep  it  in  adjustment. 

This  is  a problem  which  is  considered  at  all  levels  in  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers  and  their  accompanying  materials.  Individualization  of  in- 
struction is,  therefore,  a strong  vertical  element  in  the  program. 

The  fact  of  individual  differences  obviously  applies  to  remedial  work 
in  reading.  The  aim  of  such  work  is  not  to  bring  all  pupils  "up  to  grade,” 
but  to  provide  adequate  instruction  for  pupils  who  cannot  benefit  by 
the  regular  teaching  and  the  customary  materials.  Remedial  work  is 
simply  a part  of  providing  for  individual  pupils,  each  according  to  his 
need;  but  even  after  a retarded  pupil  has  been  helped  so  that  he  can 
work  with  part  of  his  class,  he  and  all  his  classmates  will  still  need  some 
special  help  on  account  of  the  wide  differences  in  their  reading  abilities. 

Types  of  Variation  at  Different  Levels.  Each  manual,  except  that 
for  teaching  the  reading-readiness  program,  has  for  every  unit  of  work 
one  or  more  sections  entitled  "Helping  the  Individual  Child.”  More- 
over, each  of  these  manuals  is  organized  to  take  care  of  the  usual  group- 
ings of  bright,  average,  and  immature  pupils. 

At  the  pre-reading  level  teachers  invariably  find  that  pupils  differ  in 
such  special  respects  as  (1)  ability  to  make  a contribution  to  a group 
experience  (such  as  the  discussion  of  a story) ; (2)  background  for  the 
understanding  of  pictures  or  other  printed  materials;  (3)  speaking  and 
understanding  vocabulary;  (4)  facility  in  the  use  of  sentences;  (5)  audi- 
tory perception  and  discrimination;  (6)  interest  in  learning  to  read. 

Careful  observation  will  reveal  differences  of  these  types.  Anecdotal 
records  or  behavior  check  lists  will  be  of  assistance.  Considerable  in- 
sight into  the  abilities  of  pupils  may  be  obtained  by  studying  their 
reactions  to  a reading-readiness  test  such  as  those  designed  to  accom- 
pany the  Ginn  Basic  Readers. 

At  the  primary  level  teachers  discover  that  pupils  differ  in  (1)  the 
ways  already  mentioned;  (2)  ability  to  move  from  left  to  right  along  a 
line  and  to  make  a correct  return  sweep  to  the  following  line;  (3)  ability 
to  associate  ideas  with  printed  material  in  books  and  on  charts  and  cards; 
(4)  ability  to  read  for  several  purposes,  such  as  getting  the  general  idea, 
discovering  details,  and  interpreting  what  is  read;  (5)  ability  to  work 
independently  in  workbooks,  language  games,  and  other  prepared  ma- 
terials; (6)  ability  to  care  for  books. 
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The  teacher  may  discover  such  differences  in  various  ways,  many  of 
which  are  suggested  in  the  teachers’  manuals.  Moreover,  important 
instruments  for  this  purpose  are  the  batteries  of  tests  which  accompany 
the  primary  books  of  this  series.  The  teacher  may  also  check  the  pupils’ 
responses  as  recorded  in  workbooks  and  other  prepared  exercises. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades  pupils  differ  widely  in  such 
respects  as  (1)  basic  habits  and  skills  making  for  ease  and  efficiency 
in  reading;  (2)  knowledge  of  children’s  stories  and  their  authors; 
(3)  knowledge  of  sources  of  material  valuable  for  different  curricular 
activities;  (4)  ability  to  use  a varied  approach  to  reading  material, 
depending  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  material  is  being  read; 
(5)  ability  to  read  orally  with  expression  and  enjoyment;  (6)  ability 
to  work  out  new  words  by  word  analysis  and  use  of  the  dictionary; 
(7)  study  and  work-type  skills  associated  with  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries;  (8)  resources  in  language  and  the  other  communication  arts 
which  enrich  reading  experiences  and  are,  in  turn,  enriched  by  them. 

The  teachers’  manuals  and  the  pupils’  readers  and  workbooks  sug- 
gest ways  of  discovering  these  differences,  such  as:  the  observation  of 
pupils’  reactions  while  reading;  collecting  evidence  as  to  pupils’  com- 
petence in  their  contributions  to  discussion  in  their  book  reports,  in 
their  sentence  construction,  and  in  their  dramatizations;  the  use  of 
teacher-made  tests  of  vocabulary,  speed,  and  various  types  of  compre- 
hension; and  the  use  of  the  tests  designed  to  accompany  the  Ginn 
Basic  Readers. 

Typical  Procedures.  The  commonest  provisions  for  individual  dif- 
ferences are  the  grouping  of  pupils  and  the  use  of  materials  of  different 
degrees  of  difficulty.  In  these  readers  and  workbooks,  as  well  as  in  the 
lesson  plans  that  follow  in  this  Manual,  suggestions  are  offered  for  the 
making  of  these  two  fundamental  provisions,  and  other  related  ones.  The 
dividing  of  pupils  by  grades  and  the  subgrouping  within  grades  are  an  ad- 
ministrative arrangement  whereby  common  teaching  procedures  and 
common  activities  approach  more  nearly  to  individual  adjustment.  Ma- 
terials of  different  degrees  of  difficulty  are  provided  in  all  grades  through 
the  extensive  and  extremely  diversified  readers,  workbooks,  and  supple- 
mentary materials.  These  can  be  fitted  to  the  needs  of  almost  any  child. 

Finally  the  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  offer  a wealth  of 
reading  for  individual  differences  in  the  teaching  suggestions  contained 
in  the  manuals.  For  example,  the  lesson  plans  suggest  such  procedures 
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as  the  following:  (1)  rereading  activities  to  give  the  practice  necessary 
for  some  pupils;  (2)  related  reading  activities  with  opportunity  for  re- 
lated practice  or  enrichment;  (3)  evaluation  possibilities  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  individual  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them. 

More  specifically,  the  following  procedures  are  among  those  suggested 
in  the  primary  grades: 

7.  The  use  of  ihe  classroom  or  school  library 

2.  Individual  coaching 

3.  Pupils  helping  one  another 

4.  Writing  and  reading  of  the  class  newspaper 

5.  The  use  of  word,  phrase,  and  sentence  cards 

6.  Games  and  jingles  for  vocabulary  practice 

7.  Remedial  suggestions  for  specific  difficulties 

8.  The  use  of  prepared  exercises  in  workbooks  or  on  mimeographed  sheets 

9.  Language  activities  to  provide  meaningful  backgrounds  for  reading 

The  following  are  among  specific  procedures  suggested  for  meeting 
individual  differences  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades: 

1.  The  use  of  supplementary  books  of  related  materials  in  the  classroom  or 

school  library 

2.  Individual  coaching 

3.  Diagnosis  and  clinical  study 

4.  Tests  based  on  specific  selections  In  the  reader 

5.  Individual  word  lists 

6.  Reference  materials  for  work  done  in  other  parts  of  the  school  program 

7.  Jokes,  poems,  etc.  brought  by  pupils  for  reading  to  the  class 

8.  Records  of  free  reading 

9.  Variation  in  assignments  and  reports 

10.  Book  reviews 

77.  Workbook  and  how-to-study  activities 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  suggestive  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  materials  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  who  uses  this  reading 
series.  They  offer  hope  of  a solution,  as  far  as  a solution  is  possible,  of 
the  number-one  problem  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  namely,  the  wisest 
adjustment  of  means  and  methods  to  the  individual  differences  among 
pupils. 
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III.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SECOND-YEAR  PROGRAM 


The  second-grade  period  normally  means  an  advanced  stage  in  beginning 
reading  activities.  It  is  marked  by  changes  in  word-recognition  skills  and 
increased  ability  in  other  reading  activities.  The  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers  for  this  year  is  organized  to  lead  the  pupils  gradually  from  the 
initial  period  in  learning  to  read,  during  which  they  were  dependent  upon 
close  teacher  supervision,  to  a new  period,  in  which  there  is  less  teacher 
guidance  and  greater  independence  in  reading  both  for  enjoyment  and  for 
information. 

The  reading  program  for  the  second  grade  is  determined  in  part  by  the 
nature  of  the  children  in  the  grade.  Changes  in  their  behavior  patterns  are 
gradually  taking  place.  In  their  social  relationships,  as  in  their  reading,  the 
children  are  becoming  more  independent  of  their  homes  and  sometimes  of 
their  teachers.  They  may  be  described  as  ambivalent — often  striking  out  in 
new  directions  for  themselves  only  to  return  at  times  to  the  protection  and 
security  offered  by  the  wise  parent  or  teacher.  In  their  physical  environ- 
ment wider  exploration  is  taking  place.  Children  travel  farther  from  home 
and  may  participate  in  more  physical  activities,  not  directly  connected 
with  home  behavior,  such  as  swimming  or  bicycling.  In  general  they  are 
entering  a period  of  rapid  learning,  to  which  reading  makes  a major 
contribution. 

In  reading  the  second  reader  We  Are  Neighbors,  pupils  will  make  steady 
progress  in  acquiring  the  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  which  develop  inde- 
pendence in  reading.  For  example,  they  will  enlarge  their  meaningful  sight 
vocabulary,  acquire  greater  skill  in  word  attack  through  picture,  context, 
phonetic  and  structural  clues,  develop  further  the  ability  to  do  interpretive 
reading,  learn  to  use  some  of  the  simple  study  skills,  and  broaden  their 
reading  interests. 

At  this  level  four  distinct  areas  in  the  whole  reading  program  begin  to 
emerge:  first,  the  developmental  program — the  systematic  group  instruction 
using  the  basal  text  and  related  materials,  with  the  Manual  for  Teaching 
as  a guide;  second,  the  recreational  program — the  learning  to  select  and 
read  books  for  pleasure  and  information;  third,  the  functional  program — the 
reading  of  daily  plans,  directions,  announcements,  reports,  and  similar  ma- 
terials in  everyday  classroom  situations;  and  fourth,  the  enrichment  program — 
the  utilization  and  extension  of  reading  skills  through  related,  stimulating 
experiences. 

fei 
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READINESS  FOR  SECOND-GRADE  READING 


APPRAISAL  OF  INDIVIDUAL  ABILITIES  AND  NEEDS 

Most  children  who  enter  the  second  grade  will  be  ready  for  this  new  period 
of  instruction.  Some,  however,  will  not  be  ready.  Moreover,  among  those 
who  are  able  to  undertake  the  program,  there  will  be  marked  differences  in 
specific  reading  abilities.  It  is  therefore  the  first  important  responsibility  of 
the  teacher  to  appraise  the  reading  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  pupil 
and  to  determine  his  readiness  for  this  new  level  of  learning.  Consider  each 
pupil’s  growth  in  terms  of  the  following  first-grade  accomplishments: 

He  has  a minimum  basal  sight  vocabulary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  words. 

He  handles  books  correctly  and  carefully. 

He  reads  silently  without  lip  movement,  finger  pointing,  or  vocalization. 

He  unlocks  unfamiliar  words  by  means  of  picture,  context,  and  simple  phonetic  clues. 

He  evidences  enjoyment  and  interest  in  both  independent  and  guided  reading. 

He  understands  and  interprets  what  he  reads  both  silently  and  orally. 

He  applies  himself  readily  in  independent  reading  activities. 

Record  on  an  informal  check  list,  similar  to  the  one  below,  the  attitudes, 
habits,  and  skills  of  each  pupil.  Use  this  check  list  for  determining  the  level 
of  each  child’s  reading  and  possible  grouping  within  the  class. 

INFORMAL  READING  CHECK  LIST  (Sample  Items  Only) 

Directions:  Under  each  heading  mark  S for  satisfactory  behavior  and  U 
for  unsatisfactory.  Under  Level,  mark  PP  for  Pre-Primer,  P for  Primer, 
I for  First  Reader,  Ih  for  Second  Reader,  Level  One,  and  II2  for  Second 
Reader,  Level  Two. 


Name 

Standardized 

Tests 

Silent  Reading 

Oral  Reading 

Reading 
Activities 
(Workbook,  etc.) 

Reading 

Name  of  Test  

Intelligence 

Name  of  Test  

Position  of  book 

Lip  movement 

ZJO 

S’ 

Recall  of  ideas 

Habits  of  word  attack 

Level 

Word  recognition 

Rhythm 

Voice 

Recall  of  ideas 

Habits  of  word  attack 

Level 

Interest 

Prompt  attack 

Persistence 

Independence 

1.0 

no 

u 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

s 

5 

5 

5 
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In  addition  to  this  informal  observation  of  each  child’s  reading  abilities, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  administer  the  Second-Reader  Readiness 
Tests  of  this  series  (in  preparation).  The  results  of  these  tests  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  determining  each  pupil’s  needs  and  his  stage  of  development. 

MATERIALS  FOR  TEACHING  THE  PROGRAM 

THE  TEXTBOOK 

Content.  We  Are  Neighbors,  the  textbook  for  the  first  level  of  the  second- 
year  program,  has  been  carefully  designed  to  provide  young  readers  a wide 
variety  of  interesting  stories.  The  pupils  are  led  from  the  familiar  world  of 
home,  school,  and  neighborhood  to  broader  phases  of  social  life.  By  means 
of  well-selected  and  carefully  organized  stories  they  begin  to  develop  some 
understanding  of  the  different  types  of  communities  and  the  interdependence 
of  individuals  and  of  groups.  We  Are  Neighbors  is  concerned  chiefiy  with 
child  life  in  a typical  suburban  town. 

The  stories  present  humor,  realism,  and  fantasy.  They  include  favorite 
old  tales  as  well  as  stories  by  modern  authors.  They  challenge  the  children’s 
imagination  and  extend  their  reading  interests.  Such  varied  content  pro- 
vides opportunity  to  develop  a fund  of  ideas  and  a background  of  literary 
experience.  It  increases  the  ability  to  comprehend  a wide  variety  of  materials. 

The  style  of  the  stories  is  designed  to  add  interest  and  meaning  to  the 
children’s  reading  experience.  Structurally  each  story  is  characterized  by 
simplicity,  clarity,  and  an  orderly  sequence  of  thought-provoking  events. 
Each  one  leads  the  child  to  think  about  what  he  is  reading. 

Unit  Organization.  The  book  is  divided  into  seven  units  according  to 
major  themes.  These  themes  are  developed  through  the  reading  of  the  sto- 
ries and  through  activities  which  give  meaning  to  reading,  enrich  concepts, 
sustain  interests,  promote  language  growth,  and  provide  opportunities  for 
the  pupils  to  use  reading  as  a functional  tool. 

Ease.  We  Are  Neighbors  continues  the  easy  and  gradual  approach  to  read- 
ing of  the  previous  levels  of  this  series.  No  more  than  two  new  words  are 
presented  on  any  one  page,  and  each  new  word  is  repeated  five  times  or  more 
in  order  to  assure  mastery  through  frequent  repetition.  Each  of  the  words 
presented  at  the  previous  grade  levels  in  this  series  is  repeated  and  main- 
tained. 

Consolidation  Unit.  The  last  unit  of  the  book  is  written  with  compara- 
tively few  new  words  so  that,  unhampered  by  vocabulary  difficulties,  the 
pupils  may  read  with  their  attention  focused  on  meaning  and  enjoyment. 
This  unit  develops  the  reading  power  which  comes  from  success  and  self- 
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confidence  in  attacking  new  material;  it  provides  opportunities  for  the  re- 
view and  maintenance  of  the  reading  skills  and  vocabulary  taught  at  this 
level;  it  develops  skill  in  reading,  both  silently  and  orally,  stories  of  in- 
creasing length  and  complexity;  and  it  creates  a satisfying  conclusion  to 
the  book. 

Poetry.  Since  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  are  planned  to  develop  breadth 
and  diversity  in  reading  interests,  beginning  at  this  level  poetry  is  included. 
The  poems  should  be  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher.  They  should  be 
read  for  enjoyment,  for  beauty  of  expression,  and  for  creation  of  a mood. 
The  poems  have  been  carefully  selected  to  provide  a variety  of  appeal;  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  pupil’s  understanding;  and  to  enrich,  through 
poetic  expression,  the  theme  of  each  unit. 

THE  WORKBOOK 

The  My  Do  and  Learn  Book  to  accompany  We  Are  Neighbors  contains 
exercises  that  are  carefully  co-ordinated  with  the  text  of  each  story  they 
accompany.  This  workbook  helps  to  establish  the  principle  that  reading  is 
a thought-getting  process.  Through  challenging  activities  it  develops  com- 
prehension abilities;  recognition  and  retention  of  vocabulary;  word-analysis 
skills;  enrichment  of  story  concepts  and  situations;  and  the  ability  to  work 
independently.  In  addition,  it  provides  the  teacher  with  an  objective  means 
of  checking  each  pupil’s  daily  achievement  in  reading.  It  serves  as  a valuable 
instrument  for  individualized  instruction. 

THE  MANUAL 

The  succeeding  chapters  present  methods  in  reading  that  are  simple  and 
workable.  Methods  are  specific  where  they  need  to  be  specific;  yet  they 
are  at  all  times  flexible.  The  teacher  is  expected  and  encouraged  to  adapt 
the  methods  to  the  particular  situation  in  which  she  is  teaching.  The  meth- 
ods suggested  in  the  following  chapters  are  based  on  a sound  philosophy  of 
teaching  and  are  easy  to  use. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  SECOND-YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  major  objectives  of  the  second-year  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic 
Readers,  stated  in  terms  of  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills,  are  given  on  the 
following  pages.  These  objectives  should  be  studied  with  the  understanding 
that  child  growth  is  a continuous  process,  that  many  goals  of  the  previous 
levels  are  carried  over  into  the  second-reader  period,  and  that  the  objectives 
of  the  second-reader  levels  are  in  turn  continued  at  succeeding  levels. 
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/.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations 

A.  General 

1.  To  foster  the  love  of  books. 

2.  To  create  a feeling  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation  through  reading. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  attitude  that  reading  is  thinking. 

4.  To  foster  an  appreciation  of  poetry  and  rhythmic  expression. 

5.  To  contribute  to  the  pupil’s  total  adjustment  through  the  development 
of  a sense  of  personal  security  gained  from  success  in  reading. 

B.  In  Relation  to  the  Content  of  We  Are  Neighbors 

1.  To  develop  the  attitudes  of  friendliness,  neighborliness,  and  co- 
operation. 

2.  To  foster  interest  in  machines  and  the  concepts  of  machine-age  living. 

3.  To  broaden  reading  tastes  through  the  reading  of  both  modern  and  old 
fancitul  tales. 

4.  To  develop  appreciation  of  community  workers  and  of  our  dependence 
upon  their  work. 


II.  Good  Reading  Habits 

1.  To  strengthen  the  habit  of  reading  with  an  attentive  mind — of  thinking 
clearly  and  critically  about  different  types  of  material  read. 

2.  To  develop  the  habit  of  using  the  table  of  contents. 

3.  To  increase  the  habit  of  using  picture  and  context  clues  as  well  as  more 
detailed  visual  and  auditory  analysis  when  attacking  new  words. 

4.  To  encourage  the  habit  of  going  to  school  and  public  libraries  to  get 
books  to  read  for  information  and  enjoyment. 

III.  Skills 

A.  Reading  for  Comprehension 

1.  To  develop  the  ability  to  define  the  purpose  of  one’s  reading. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  make  a critical  interpretation  of  material 
read,  such  as  comparing  the  story  situation  with  one’s  own  similar  experi- 
ence or  reactions;  making  simple  inferences  and  generalizations  based  on  the 
story  content;  using  story  content  as  a basis  for  dramatizations,  construc- 
tion, further  reading,  etc. 

3.  To  promote  the  ability  to  read  for  details,  such  as  recalling,  discussing, 
and  interpreting  story  facts;  locating  specific  information  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions or  in  support  of  one’s  own  ideas;  and  following  more  complex  printed 
directions. 
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4.  To  promote  the  ability  to  read  for  the  main  idea  by  selecting  a good 
name  for  a story,  by  choosing  summarizing  sentences,  and  by  identifying 
sentences  which  express  the  main  idea  of  a story  or  a page. 

5.  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sequence  of  events  in  a story 
by  organizing  related  pictures  in  the  correct  story  order,  by  arranging  sen- 
tences in  the  correct  order,  and  by  retelling  stories  using  the  correct  sequence 
of  events. 

6.  To  foster  early  abilities  in  creative  reading;  that  is,  to  use  the  ideas 
gained  from  reading  in  predicting  outcomes,  drawing  conclusions,  seeing 
cause  and  effect,  making  comparisons,  and  forming  judgments. 

7.  To  develop  skill  in  interpretive  oral  reading  so  that  listeners  hear, 
understand,  and  enjoy  what  is  read. 

8.  To  promote  the  ability  to  do  silent  reading  more  rapidly  than  oral 
reading. 

9.  To  develop  skill  in  reading  longer  units  of  material  with  increased 
speed,  accuracy,  and  comprehension. 

10.  To  develop  the  ability  to  read  other  related  books  independently  in 
order  to  locate  additional  facts,  to  satisfy  personal  reading  tastes,  and  to 
share  interesting  information  or  stories  with  others. 


B.  Vocabulary  Building 

1.  Word  Recognition  and  Enrichment,  a.  To  develop  accurate  recognition 
of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  new  words  of  the  basic  vocabulary.^ 

To  enrich  and  extend  word  meanings. 

c.  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  words  that  have  similar  or  op- 
posite meanings. 

d.  To  develop  the  concept  that  some  words  have  more  than  one  meaning. 

e.  To  develop  skill  in  recognizing  and  getting  the  meaning  of  unfamiliar 
words  from  context  and  picture  clues. 

2.  Word  Analysis,  a.  To  extend  and  review  the  auditory  and  visual  recog- 
nition of  all  consonant  sounds. 

b.  To  review  and  develop  the  recognition  of  consonant  digraphs  and  con- 
sonant blends. 

c.  To  introduce  vowel  sounds. 

d.  To  direct  attention  to  vowel  differences  in  words. 

e.  To  develop  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  common  phonograms. 

/.To  develop  skill  in  recognizing  differences  in  configuration:  (1)  to  rec- 

^ For  the  pronunciation,  accentuation,  syllabication,  etc.  of  the  words  taught  in  this  series, 
see  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  Second  Edition,  Unabridged. 
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ognize  letter  similarities  in  words  commonly  confused;  (2)  to  recognize 
double  letters  in  medial  and  final  positions. 

g.  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  differences  in  the  structure  of 
words:  (1)  to  recognize  variants  of  known  words  made  by  adding  s,  es,  ed,  ing\ 
(2)  to  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  compound  words. 

h.  To  develop  skill  in  using  context  clues  to  check  phonetic  analysis. 

i.  To  strengthen  power  of  independent  attack  on  words. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING  THE  SECOND-READER  PROGRAM 

Character  of  the  Lesson  Plans.  This  Manual  includes  detailed  yet  flexible 
lesson  plans  which  can  be  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  different  groups 
within  the  room.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  plans  is  to  provide  the  teacher 
with  easy  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  reading. 

Good  teaching  is  based  upon  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren. It  is  modified  by  varying  environmental  factors,  and  it  is  always  en- 
riched by  the  ingenuity,  creativeness,  and  interest  of  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  plans  given  in  this  Manual  are  adaptable  to  all  types  of  good 
teaching;  the  unified  teaching  steps  that  are  suggested  are  a guide  and  time- 
saver  to  the  busy  teacher,  for  they  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  second-reader  program.  These 
steps  assure  gradual  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  reading  process  by  placing 
emphasis  on  those  attitudes,  habits,  and  skills  which  are  essential  to  child 
growth  at  each  grade  level.  The  Ginn  Basic  Readers  offer  a clear,  well- 
directed  developmental  program  which  is  easy  to  follow  and  which  insures 
successful  reading. 

Steps  in  the  Lesson  Plans.  There  are  seven  major  steps  in  the  plan  of  in- 
struction, each  with  a specific  function  in  the  building  of  good  reading  habits 
and  skills.  The  amount  of  time  spent  on  each  step  of  a lesson  plan  will  de- 
pend upon  the  abilities  of  the  particular  group  being  taught.  It  is  important 
for  the  teacher  to  follow  the  first  three  steps  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
presented:  ’’Developing  Readiness  for  Reading,”  ’’Guided  Reading,”  and 
’’Purposeful  Rereading  Activities.”  Steps  four,  five,  and  six,  however,  ’’Re- 
lated Reading  Activities,”  ’’Language  and  Speech  Activities,”  and  ’’Enrich- 
ment Activities”  may  be  used  at  any  point  in  the  lesson  where  they  will  prove 
most  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  group  and  in  providing  a well- 
rounded  program.  A seventh  step,  which  includes  ’’Evaluating  Activities” 
and  ’’Helping  the  Individual  Child,”  is  presented  at  the  end  of  units. 
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/.  DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


A.  Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  group 
reading  period  the  child’s  interest  is  captured,  the  concepts  involved  in  the 
new  story  are  clarified,  and  the  new  words  are  presented.  During  this  intro- 
ductory period  the  pupil  not  only  learns  to  recognize  the  new  words  at  sight, 
but  he  also  sees  (and  this  is  always  stressed)  that  words  are  alive  with 
meaning.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  sharing  and  comparing  of  ex- 
periences related  to  the  new  story;  correlating  the  new  story  with  the 
unit  theme;  interpreting  pictures;  and  reading  chart  and  blackboard 
stories. 

The  effective  interpretation  of  increasingly  difficult  material  depends  in 
part  on  whether  or  not  the  children  have  a full  understanding  of  what  is 
about  to  be  read.  The  teacher’s  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  develop  a rich 
conceptual  background  before  the  reading  of  each  story.  The  amount  and 
kind  of  this  readiness  will  depend  on  the  maturity  and  the  experience  of  the 
group.  Discussion,  pictures,  activities,  and  visual  aids  should  be  used  to  help 
the  pupils  obtain  the  accurate,  vivid  meanings  necessary  to  a clear  and 
thoughtful  interpretation  of  the  story. 

This  readiness  development  before  the  initial  reading  of  the  story  enables 
the  child  to  read  the  story  with  greater  confidence  and  understanding.  It 
should  be  brief  and  pertinent — carefully  co-ordinated  with  the  story.  The 
emphasis  is  on  meaning — not  on  isolated  word  drill. 

It  should  be  noted  that  not  every  new  word  is  presented  during  this  pre- 
liminary discussion.  At  this  level  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  pupils  have 
opportunities  to  unlock  new  words  independently  through  picture  and  con- 
text clues  and  the  application  of  previously  acquired  word-analysis  skills.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  the  words  which  are  developed  during  the  guided 
reading  in  this  manner  be  words  for  which  the  children  have  vivid  association. 
Recognition  and  meanings  should  be  checked  carefully. 

B.  Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  During  or  after  the  "meaningful 
presentation  of  vocabulary,’’  a general  motive  for  reading  the  new  story  is 
initiated  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils.  The  establishment  of  a clear-cut 
purpose  is  vital  as  an  aid  to  the  development  of  the  understanding  that  read- 
ing is  the  gaining  of  ideas,  a thinking  process — not  mere  word-calling. 

//.  GUIDED  READING 

The  silent  first  reading  of  the  story  is  under  the  careful  direction  of  the 
teacher.  The  lesson  plans  offer  many  different  approaches,  depending  on  the 
content,  length,  ease,  and  style  of  the  story  to  be  read.  These  varied  pro- 
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cedures  not  only  stimulate  pupil  interest  but  also  provide  opportunities  for 
the  children  to  read  different  materials  in  different  ways. 

As  the  children  grow  in  reading  power  the  reading  units  are  increased  from 
short  thought-units  of  two  or  three  sentences,  to  two  or  more  paragraphs, 
to  single  pages,  to  several  pages,  and  to  whole  stories.  The  detailed  questions 
and  comments  which  are  provided  in  the  early  lessons  are  usually  needed  to 
help  the  pupils  interpret  correctly  and  critically  the  meaning  of  each  reading 
unit.  Gradually  less  and  less  guidance  is  needed,  until  the  pupils  are  able  to 
read  the  entire  story  in  response  to  the  general  purpose  set  up  by  the  group. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  a teaching  period.  The  questions 
and  statements  given  in  this  section  of  the  plan  have  been  organized  to  give 
clues  to  word  recognition  and  meaning  and  to  help  the  children  to  read  with 
accurate  comprehension.  During  this  silent  first  reading  of  the  story,  the 
pupils  are  given  help  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use  of  picture,  context,  and 
phonetic  clues,  as  well  as  help  on  comprehension  problems.  Usually  further 
practice  is  provided  at  a later  time  to  insure  the  accurate  recognition  of 
words  derived  in  this  manner. 

A fundamental  concept  of  good  teaching  is  that  pupil  needs  and  interests 
— rather  than  a rigid  system — govern  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction 
given  to  any  group.  Therefore  the  instruction  of  any  particular  group  will 
vary  of  necessity  from  that  set  up  in  these  plans.  The  resourceful  teacher 
will  always  encourage  and  make  use  of  the  pupils’  spontaneous  reactions, 
questions,  and  comments.  She  will  help  each  pupil  to  read  at  his  capacity 
level  through  the  adaptation — not  adoption — of  these  plans  to  the  individuals 
in  her  group.  Thus  she  will  keep  enthusiasm  and  interest  at  a high  pitch. 

III.  PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Following  the  guided  reading,  new  purposes  are  established  for  rereading 
the  story  either  silently  or  orally.  These  purposes  are  carefully  planned  to 
provide  growth  in  basic  reading  abilities.  The  rereading  should  be  a delight- 
ful, pleasurable  experience  for  all  the  children. 

IV.  RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

The  related  reading  activities  are  designed  to  aid  all  pupils  in  acquiring 
basic  vocabulary  and  in  developing  basic  comprehension  abilities. 

A variety  of  activities  is  offered,  the  use  of  which  will  depend  upon  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  group.  Some  of  the  activities  may  be  omitted 
for  the  fast  learners,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
more  material  for  the  slow  learners.  Additional  exercises  may  also  be  needed 
in  order  to  cover  the  wide  range  of  pupil  interest. 
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A.  Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities^  These  exercises  extend  and  apply 
the  vocabulary  development  begun  in  the  initial  presentation.  They  consti- 
tute an]  important  step  in  the  developmental  program.  New  words  and 
difficult  review  words  are  presented  in  new  context.  Vocabulary  difficul- 
ties revealed  in  the  reading  of  the  story  are  eliminated;  many  meaningful 
contacts  with  the  new  words  are  provided;  experience  is  given  in  applying 
word-analysis  procedures;  and  simple  study  skills  are  introduced.  Moreover, 
the  exercises  are  organized  to  develop  comprehension  abilities  which  in- 
crease power  in  interpretation  and  organization.  They  also  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  individualized  instruction. 

B.  Word- Analysis  Activities.  Incorporated  in  the  Manual  plans  is  a pro- 
gram which  provides  for  systematic  growth  in  word-analysis  techniques. 
Since  the  second  grade  is  a period  for  vigorous  emphasis  upon  these  skills, 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  developmental  program.  The  exercises  are 
keyed  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  lesson  of  which  they  are  a part,  and  they 
provide  for  immediate  application  of  power  in  using  phonetic  attack  in 
recognizing  new  or  partly  known  words  in  the  texts,  the  workbooks,  and 
other  materials. 

The  entire  vocabulary  development  process,  including  the  use  of  picture, 
context,  and  structural  clues,  the  quick  recognition  of  an  increasing  number 
of  sight  words,  and  the  auditory  and  visual  skills  of  word  analysis,  is  so 
planned  that  each  pupil  will  be  able  to  master  the  methods  of  unlocking  new 
words  that  are  best  for  him. 

The  word-analysis  skills  taught  at  earlier  levels  of  this  series  are  ade- 
quately reviewed  in  the  first  lessons  of  this  Manual.  Emphasized  at  this 
level  are  (1)  the  recognition  of  all  the  consonant  sounds,  including  y,  the 
difference  in  hard  and  soft  c and  g,  and  the  similarity  between  c and  k. 
(2)  The  consonant  digraphs  and  two-letter  blends  most  frequently  used  in 
the  sight  vocabulary,  including  ng,  nk,  ck,  and  st.  (3)  The  short  and  long 
sounds  of  the  vowels  a,  e,  i,  o as  they  bccur  in  words  and  (4)  the  vowel 
digraphs  ai,  ea,  oa\  and  oo  as  in  too.  The  principle  of  the  silent  vowel  is 
observed  in  words  with  ee,  ai,  ea,  and  oa.  In  connection  with  the  observa- 
tion of  vowel  differences  in  words,  certain  common  phonograms  as  an,  ay, 
ick,  are  presented.  See  "Index  of  Word  Analysis"  on  page  269  of  this 
Manual  for  a complete  list. 

Paralleling  the  phonetic  skills  and  their  application  is  the  recognition  of 
the  structural  changes  in  words.  New  at  this  level  are  the  plural  es  and  the 
suffixes  ed  and  ing  added  to  words  which  drop  the  e and  double  the  con- 
sonant before  these  endings.  Recognition  of  compound  and  hyphenated 
words  is  continued  and  attention  is  called  to  their  basic  structure. 
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C.  Workbook.  Each  Workbook  page  is  designed  to  fit  one  or  more  particu- 
lar phase  of  reading  development.  A complete  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
each  lesson  is  given  at  the  side  of  each  Workbook  page,  together  with  the 
new  words  developed  on  the  page  and  the  directions  for  the  teacher. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  go  over  each  pupil’s  exercises  as  soon 
as  possible,  giving  attention  to  his  difficulties  and  guiding  him  in  correcting 
errors. 

V.  LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Provision  is  made  in  the  second-year  program  for  the  further  development 
of  accurate  communication  and  the  vivid  expression  of  ideas.  These  abili- 
ties are  developed  through  discussion,  conversation,  oral  reading,  story- 
telling, choral  reading,  dramatizations,  short  talks,  the  organization  and 
presentation  of  informal  programs,  and  participation  in  other  classroom 
activities. 

INDIVIDUAL  SPEECH-ANALYSIS  CHART 


CONSONANTS 

Directions:  Show  the  child  a picture  representins  a word  below  and  ask  him  to  name  or  tell  about  the 
picture.  If  a word  cannot  be  pictured,  ask  the  child  to  repeat  a sentence  containing  the  word.  If  the  sound 
being  checked  is  indistinct,  draw  a line  through  the  word;  if  a substitution  is  made,  write  the  substituted  form 
above  the  word;  if  the  sound  is  omitted,  circle  the  word. 


Initial 

Medial 

Final 

Initial 

Medial 

Final 

b 

boat 

cabbage 

tub 

sh 

ship 

machine 

dish 

d 

dog 

puddle 

hand 

ch 

chicken 

teacher 

match 

f . 

father 

muffin 

knife 

t 

tie 

mitten 

gate 

g 

girl 

wagon 

frog 

th 

thumb 

nothing 

tooth 

h 

house 

behind 

•nr 

them 

mother 

with 

k 

key 

turkey 

book 

V 

vine 

river 

stove 

1 

lamb 

collar 

ball 

W 

wood 

twins 

m 

mouse 

hammer 

farm 

wh 

white 

n 

nose 

pencil 

barn 

y 

yellow 

barnyard 

ng 

singer 

ring 

z 

zoo 

magazine 

rose 

P 

pig 

apple 

cap 

zh 

treasure 

garage 

r 

rabbit 

shirt 

car 

j 

jacket 

engine 

page 

s 

sun 

postman 

horse 

VOWELS 

Directions:  Note  words  in  which  the  child  makes  vowel  substitutions,  or  nasalizes,  or  flattens  vowel  sounds. 
Typical  examples  are  listed  below. 

Substitutes  —|i^  for  just,  kin  for  can,  becuz  for  because,  etc. 

Nasalizes  — dmner,  fence,  flame,  man,  Ijght 
Flattens  — house,  r^nd,  town 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 
Notes  on  Progress 


At  the  same  time  that  the  pupils  are  being  given  this  definite  instruction 
in  talking  and  listening,  guidance  is  given  to  improve  speech  habits.  It  is 
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important  that  the  teacher  be  aware  of  the  individual  speech  needs  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  diagnostic  chart  on  the  preceding  page  may  be  used  as  a 
check  list  for  individual  pupils,  particularly  those  who  seem  to  have  diffi- 
culties. This  chart,  together  with  the  analysis  of  general  speech  characteristics 
(see  page  23  of  this  Manual)  should  serve  as  a basis  for  speech  instruction. 


W.  ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Many  suggestions  are  given  for  activities  which  extend  and  enrich  the 
reading  of  the  stories,  activities  of  real  importance  because  they  make  read- 
ing more  significant  and  meaningful.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  teacher  shall 
attempt  to  use  all  these  suggestions.  She  and  the  pupils  should  choose  wisely 
those  which  fit  their  particular  needs,  interests,  and  environment.  Some  are 
activities  which  can  be  engaged  in  by  all  the  groups  in  the  room  simultane- 
ously, thus  becoming  co-operative  activities. 

In  each  unit  a co-ordinating  activity  serves  to  connect  the  stories  with  the 
unit  theme  and  also  provides  a basis  for  a culminating  or  review  activity  at 
the  end  of  the  unit.  These  major  activities  are  developed  through  excursions, 
construction  activities,  drawing,  dramatization,  bulletin-board  activities, 
book  clubs,  a story  hour,  etc. 

The  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  offers  the  teacher  many  helpful 
procedures  in  developing  democratic  participation.  The  enrichment  activities 
help  not  only  to  vitalize  reading  experiences  but  also  to  develop  good  group 
living,  as  the  children  are  guided  in  selecting,  planning,  and  executing  the 
classroom  activities.  Social  habits  such  as  self-control,  working  together  har- 
moniously, self-reliance,  and  responsibility  are  concomitant  outcomes  of  a 
well-integrated  reading  program. 

Another  type  of  enrichment  is  supplementary  reading,  suggestions  for 
which  are  given  in  each  lesson.  The  books  which  are  listed  have  been  care- 
fully selected  to  provide  a range  in  type  and  in  level  of  difficulty.  Any  of 
these  books  which  are  available  should  be  placed  on  the  classroom  library 
table  for  the  pupils  to  use  during  free  reading  periods.  Suggestions  are  in- 
cluded in  the  plans  for  encouraging  the  children  to  share  this  independent 
reading  with  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Songs  which  relate  to  the  experiences  of  the  children  and  the  themes  of 
the  stories  are  suggested  in  the  lesson  plans.  The  songs  that  appear  in  this 
Manual  have  been  written  expressly  to  fit  the  themes  and  vocabulary  of  the 
stories  to  which  they  are  related.  In  addition  to  being  merely  enjoyed,  the 
songs  may  be  used  for  dramatic  play,  speech  improvement,  and  rhythms. 
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Vll.  EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES  AND  HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

The  program  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  presents  carefully  devised  tech- 
niques that  enable  the  teacher  to  be  alert  to  each  child’s  growth.  Through 
periodic  informal  vocabulary  and  comprehension  tests  and  other  measures, 
the  teacher  is  able  to  locate  the  areas  in  which  each  child  is  not  working  up 
to  his  capacity.  Since  no  plan  of  diagnosis  is  significant  unless  corrective 
steps  are  taken  immediately,  suggestions  are  made  also  for  follow-up  pro- 
cedures. 

It  is  important  for  the  teacher  to  remember  that  second-grade  pupils  are 
at  different  stages  of  development.  This  instructional  program  is  organized 
to  meet  the  child  on  his  own  level  and  to  aid  him  in  progressing  at  the  rate 
of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  authors  of  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  have  in  preparation  a series  of 
tests  to  be  given  at  the  completion  of  each  second-grade  book.  These  tests 
are  designed  for  diagnostic  purposes  as  well  as  for  measuring  general 
achievement. 
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IV.  PLANS  FOR  TEACHING  WE  ARE  NEIGHBORS 


Pages  5-' 


Talking  about 
the  new 
book 


Unit  I * Garden  Street  Friends 

INTRODUCTION 

In  We  Are  Neighbors  the  stories  present  content  which  gradu- 
ally broadens  the  children’s  interests  from  the  familiar  world  of 
home  and  family  to  the  wider  field  of  community  life. 

In  the  first  unit,  "Garden  Street  Friends,”  the  content  is 
based  on  realistic  neighborhood  experience.  The  playmates  and 
their  adult  friends  in  this  attractive  suburban  area  provide 
lively,  entertaining  stories,  which  the  children  will  enjoy.  An 
unusual  opportunity  is  presented  in  the  reading  of  this  unit  to 
develop  attitudes  which  make  for  happiness  and  pleasant  living. 
The  major  themes  of  friendliness  and  neighborliness  are  empha- 
sized again  and  again  in  the  stories  of  children  happily  working 
and  playing  together. 

Through  activities  reading  extends  into  other  curriculum 
fields.  It  is  recommended  that  the  children  "build”  Garden 
Street  and  "play”  the  stories.  This  will  serve  as  a co-ordinating 
activity  to  link  the  stories  of  the  unit  to  the  central  theme. 
Every  opportunity  to  enrich  the  content  should  be  used.  (See 
the  "Enrichment  Activities”  section  of  each  lesson  plan.) 


Garden  Street 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  5,  friends]  6,  neighbors]  7,  cars 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Show  the  pupils  a 
copy  of  their  new  book.  Say:  "The  name  of  our  new  book  is 
We  Are  Neighbors.’'  Write  the  title  on  the  blackboard.  "What 
do  you  think  the  stories  will  be  about?”  Elicit  neighbors  and 
write  the  word  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  title  of  the  book 
read  orally  and  have  a pupil  find  and  frame  the  word  neighbors. 
Develop  the  meaning  of  the  word  neighbors  by  asking  questions, 
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such  as  "Who  are  your  neighbors?  Where  do  they  live?  How 
do  neighbors  help  one  another?” 

Note.  All  words,  phrases,  and  sentences  that  are  printed  in  italics  in  this 
Manual  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  elicited  from  the  chil- 
dren or  presented  by  the  teacher.  The  oral  presentation  provides  a meaning- 
ful background  for  the  new  words.  Words  presented  in  this  way  should  be 
read  silently,  then  orally,  and  underlined  or  framed. 


Talking  about 
jelated  concepts 


Learning  about 
the  table 
of  contents 


Interpreting 
the  unit 
picture 


"Sometimes  we  have  another  name  for  the  people  who  live 
near  us.  Do  you  know  what  it  is?  We  call  them  friends.  Who 
are  our  friends?  In  our  school  we  want  all  the  children  in  the 
second  grade  to  be  friends.  Why?”  Stress  the  idea  that  friends 
work  and  play  together  happily,  that  they  have  good  times  to- 
gether, that  they  help  one  another. 

"In  our  new  book  We  Are  Neighbors  we  shall  read  about 
many  children  who  are  neighbors  and  very  good  friends.” 

Distribute  the  books  and  allow  the  children  to  look  through 
them,  discussing  and  enjoying  the  pictures  and  the  cover  of  the 
book.  Have  the  children  discuss  the  care  of  books  (how  to  open 
them,  how  to  keep  them  clean,  etc.)  by  asking  questions,  such 
as  "What  shall  we  have  to  remember  about  taking  care  of 
these  new  books?”  Say,  "Watch  how  I turn  the  page  from  the 
top  corner.”  Have  the  children  demonstrate  how’  to  open  their 
books  and  turn  the  pages  correctly. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  title  page  and  have  someone 
read  the  title.  Say:  "Now  find  pages  2 and  3.  What  are  these 
pages  called  [_Stories  in  This  Book]?  This  part  of  the  book  is 
the  table  of  contents.”  Discuss  the  functions  of  the  table  of 
contents.  Have  some  pupils  read  a few  titles,  and  allow  others 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  find  the  correct  page  numbers 
for  the  titles  read.  Let  the  children  discuss  the  titles  and  the 
pictures  briefly  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  stories  to  be  read. 

"Read  the  title  of  the  first  part  of  the  book.  Read  the  title 
of  the  first  story.  What  does  it  tell  us  about  our  friends  in  this 
book? 

"Now  find  pages  4 and  5.”  Check  to  see  that  all  children  are 
turning  the  pages  properly.  "These  are  the  friends  who  are  in 
our  new  book.  Do  you  think  you  would  like  these  boys  and 
girls?  Why?” 

Continue  the  discussion  of  the  unit  picture.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  volunteer  comments,  and  ask  questions  which  will  help 
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them  to  note  the  picture  details.  In  the  discussion  bring  out 
the  fact  that  these  Garden  Street  friends  are  all  happy  and  that 
they  are  having  a good  time  playing  together.  Call  attention 
to  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  picture  and  what  they  are 
doing.  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  would  like  to  know  about  these 
story  children  [their  names,  their  ages,  if  any  of  them  are 
brothers  or  sisters]. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "If  we  turn  the  page 
we  shall  find  a picture  of  Garden  Street.”  Encourage  a discus- 
sion of  the  picture  on  pages  6 and  7 by  asking  thought-provoking 
questions,  such  as  "What  do  you  see  on  Garden  Street?”  Write 
cars  on  blackboard  and  have  the  word  read  orally.  "Should  you 
like  to  live  on  Garden  Street?  Why  is  that  a good  name  for  it? 
Let's  read  the  story  to  find  out  all  we  can  about  this  street.” 


GUIDED  READING 


Pages  6-7 

Reading  silently 
and  then  orally 
to  find  specific 
information 


"Read  these  two  pages  to  yourselves  to  find  five  things  that 
you  can  see  on  Garden  Street.” 

Note.  Whenever  the  children  are  reading  silently,  be  ready  to  give  assist- 
ance where  needed.  Although  getting  the  thought  is  of  first  importance,  ac- 
curacy in  word  recognition  should  not  be  neglected.  If  a pupil  does  not  readily 
recognize  a word,  help  him  to  use  a picture,  a phonetic,  a structural,  or  a con- 
text clue  to  discover  the  word  for  himself.  Note  individual  difficulties  as  they 
arise  so  that  they  may  be  clarified  during  the  practice  period. 


After  the  silent  reading,  list  on  the  blackboard  the  five  things 
as  the  children  tell  about  them.  Direct  the  group  to  find  each 
item  in  the  picture  as  it  is  mentioned.  Then  ask  the  pupils  to 
read  aloud  the  sentence  that  tells  about  the  neighbors;  the 
children;  the  houses;  the  cars;  the  airplanes. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  discuss  Garden  Street  and  compare 
it  with  their  own  neighborhood.  "Do  the  children  have  fun  on 
Garden  Street?  What  makes  you  think  so?” 


Reading  orally 
for  enjoyment 


Setting  up 
oral  reading 
standards 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"How  can  we  make  others  want  to  listen  when  we  read  this 
story  aloud?”  Let  the  children  suggest  standards  of  good  oral 
reading. 

Make  a permanent  chart  which  contains  the  standards  for 
oral  reading.  Allow  the  children  to  compose  and  illustrate  the 
chart.  It  should  be  displayed  in  the  classroom  in  a convenient 
place  so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  as  occasion  arises. 


Selecting  cor- 
rect statements 


Ooserving 
plural  forms 


When  We  Read  to  Others 

We  will  think  about  the  story  as  we  read. 

We  will  read  so  that  we  can  be  heard. 

We  will  read  or  talk  as  if  we  were  the 
people  in  the  story. 

We  will  read  so  that  our  listeners  enjoy 
the  story,  too. 

Have  a few  children  read  orally,  keeping  chart  points  in 
mind.  Other  children  may  close  their  books  and  listen. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Direct  a pupil 
to  read  silently  the  first  sentence  and  then  to  tell  whether  or 
not  it  is  a true  statement.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  other  statements.  Have  them  all  reread  orally. 

Children  like  to  play  on  Garden  Street. 

There  are  funny  houses  on  this  street. 

The  neighbors  are  good  friends. 

The  airplanes  make  a noise. 

The  children  are  happy. 

A good  neighbor  helps  his  friends. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Call  attention  to  the  plural  form  and  meaning  of  the  new 
v^ord's,  friends,  neighbors,  cars  by  asking,  ’'Do  these  words  mean 
one  or  more  than  one?”  Write  the  singular  form  of  the  words 
or  erase  the  s from  each  word  on  the  blackboard;  then  ask, 
''What  letter  makes  the  difference  in  meaning?” 
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Tefling 

stories 


Pages 

8-12 


Workbook 

Page  1. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Help  the  children  in  the  class  to  become  acquainted  with  one 
another  through  telling  stories  about  their  neighborhoods.  Sug- 
gest titles  for  the  stories,  such  as  "On  My  Street,”  "Good  Times 
Together,”  "Good  Neighbors,”  "My  Best  Friend.”  Discuss 
with  the  pupils  some  points  to  remember  when  they  tell  stories. 
For  example,  they  should  first  think  of  what  they  are  going  to 
say.  They  should  stand  up  straight  and  look  at  the  class.  They 
should  speak  so  that  everyone  can  hear. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  paint  or  draw  large  colorful  pic- 
tures of  their  own  neighborhoods  to  be  mounted  on  the  bulletin 
board. 

Bulletin  Board.  Let  each  pupil  bring  a snapshot  of  children 
playing  or  of  some  activity  with  friends;  for  example,  at  the 
beach,  on  the  front  steps,  on  a trip.  Encourage  each  child  to 
tell  about  his  picture.  Arrange  the  pictures  on  the  bulletin  board 
with  the  caption  Playing  with  Our  Friends. 

Arrange  a display  of  attractive  pictures  of  children  and 
neighbors  having  good  times  together  or  helping  one  another. 
Have  the  group  discuss  and  label  each  picture.  A committee 
may  be  chosen  to  put  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Down-olong  Apple  Market  Street,  by  Mabel 
Betsy  Hill;  Owr  Howse,  by  John  G.  McCullough;  Here 
Comes  Pete,  by  Eleanor  Clymer. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "The  Neighborhood  Parade”  and  "Play- 
mates,” both  in  Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


Next  Door  Neighbors 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  8,  Jean,  live;  9,  fence,  their;  10,  hammer; 
11,  bang,  Peter;  12,  finished,  through 
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DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Heading 
the  new 
vocabulary 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  is  the  name 
of  our  new  book?  We  know  that  we  are  going  to  read  about 
some  good  neighbors.  This  sentence  tells  us  where  the  neigh- 
bors live:  The  neighbors  live  on  Garden  Street”  Write  the  sen- 
tence on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  presented.  Have  a pupil  frame 
and  read  the  word  live.  "You  know  the  names  of  some  of  these 
neighbors:  Patsy,  Jack.”  Direct  a pupil  to  find,  frame,  and  read 
each  name.  "We  are  going  to  read  about  some  new  children  too. 
Their  names  are  Jean  and  Peter.”  Ask  a pupil  to  find  the  word 
their  and  underline  it;  the  girl’s  name,  Jean\  and  the  boy’s 
name,  Peter.  Direct  a pupil  to  find  and  read  again  the  girls’ 
names;  the  boys’  names.  The  children  should  frame,  look  at, 
and  pronounce  each  word. 

Note.  To  frame  a word,  the  child  encloses  it  with  the  extended  forefingers 
of  both  hands  or  with  cupped  hands.  When  a child  frames  a word,  the  teacher 
should  insist,  from  the  beginning,  that  he  look  directly  at  the  word  and  then 
read  it. 

"One  of  their  houses  has  a fence  near  it.  Have  you  a fence 
near  your  house?  in  your  neighborhood?  What  is  it  for?  How 
do  you  get  through  the  fence? 

"Jack  and  the  other  boys  sometimes  like  to  work  with  a 
hammer.  What  kind  of  noise  does  a hammer  make?’’  Elicit 
the  word  bang.  Write  ”Bang!  Bang!”  went  the  hammer.  Have 
the  entire  sentence  read,  then  have  a child  locate  the  word  that 
tells  what  made  the  noise  and  the  word  that  tells  what  noise 
a hammer  makes. 

Note.  The  word  finished  will  be  presented  through  context  clues  and  word 
analysis  during  the  guided  reading. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Look  at  the  table  of 
contents.  What  is  the  name  of  the  next  story?  What  page  is 
it  on?  Find  the  page  in  your  book.  In  this  story  we  are  going 
to  read  about  some  next-door  neighbors  who  had  a surprise. 
Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  happened  when  these 
neighbors  played  together.’’ 

GUIDED  READING 

Encourage  conversation  about  the  picture.  "Where  do  you 
think  Jack  and  Jean  live?  Read  the  first  four  lines  to  find  out. 
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Page  8 


Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  9 


Page  10 


Page  11 


Page  12 


Unlocking 
a new  word 


Discussing 
story  facts 


Reading  orally 
the  main  parts 
of  the  story 


Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  who  lives  in  the  green  house. 
Which  children  are  in  the  same  family?  How  do  you  know?  Do 
the  children  all  play  together?  Perhaps  the  next  page  will  tell 
us  more  about  them. 

"Read  the  first  three  lines  to  find  out  what  Jean  called  to 
Patsy.  Now  read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what  happened 
when  Patsy  ran  around  the  fence  to  play  with  her  neighbors. 
Where  did  Jack  have  to  go  to  get  the  new  ball?  How  did  he  get 
there? 

"Jack  and  Jean  have  a visitor.  Can  you  guess  what  kind  of 
work  this  man  does?  Read  this  page  and  see  if  you  can  find  out 
what  he  is  going  to  do  with  his  hammer  and  saw.”  After  the 
page  has  been  read  silently,  have  the  children  anticipate  Mr. 
Brown’s  plans,  giving  reasons  for  their  opinions. 

"Does  the  picture  give  you  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Brown  was 
building?  This  page  tells  us  about  it.  Read  to  find  out  what  it 
was.  Why  did  the  children  stop  playing  ball?  Which  family 
do  Mother  and  Peter  live  with — Jack’s  and  Jean’s  or  Patsy’s? 
How  do  you  know?  Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Brown  is  building 
a gate  in  the  back  yard? 

"The  first  line  tells  us  who  helped  Mr.  Brown  to  finish  the 
gate.”  Write  finish  on  the  blackboard  as  you  say  the  sentence. 
Add  the  ending  ed.  "What  does  this  word  say  now?  Read  the 
first  two  lines  to  find  out  who  finished  the  gate.  When  you  read 
the  rest  of  the  page,  you  will  find  out  why  Father  and  Mr.  Brown 
made  the  gate.”  After  the  page  has  been  read  silently,  ask: 
"Why  were  Patsy  and  Jean  so  pleased  with  the  new  gate?  What 
did  the  children  call  the  gate?  Why  do  you  think  that  was  a 
good  name?  What  should  Jack  and  Jean  say  to  Father?  Why?” 

Bring  out  the  friendly  way  in  which  the  people  on  Garden 
Street  work  and  play  together;  that  Jack  likes  to  play  with  his 
sister;  how  Mr.  Brown  helps  the  people  on  the  street;  and  how 
Father  helped  Mr.  Brown.  Bring  out  the  idea  that  Jack  was  a 
good  playmate.  He  was  willing  to  go  around  the  fence  to  get 
the  ball  for  his  friends. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"This  story  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Let’s  see  if  we 
can  decide  what  they  are  and  then  read  the  story  aloud  to  see 
if  we  are  right.  What  was  the  first  part  about?”  Help  the 
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pupils  to  decide  how  the  story  may  be  divided  into  parts. 
The  children  may  suggest  titles  for  each  part.  For  example: 
'The  Neighbors  Play,”  pages  8-9;  "Mr.  Brown  Helps,”  pages 
10-11;  "The  Surprise,”  page  12. 

Review  the  standards  for  good  oral  reading  and  then  ask  in- 
dividual pupils  to  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  and  words  below. 
Have  a pupil  read  the  first  sentence  silently,  look  at  the  four 
choices,  find  the  missing  word,  and  then  read  orally  the  entire 
sentence.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  sen- 
tences. 

Their  live  through  finished 

1.  Jack  and  Jean  and  Patsy on  Garden  Street. 

2.  new  ball  went  over  the  fence. 

3.  Mr.  Brown  and  Father the  gate  after  dinner. 

4.  Patsy  came the  gate  into  the  yard. 

5.  Now  all  the  children  can  go the  gate. 

6.  All  the  neighbors  were  happy  when  the  gate  was . 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  Jean,  Jack,  jumped, 
just,  jingle.  Have  the  words  pronounced;  then  ask:  "What 
sound  is  the  same  in  all  these  words?  What  letter  makes  this 
sound?”  Call  for  a volunteer  to  draw  a line  around  the  letter  y 
in  each  word,  saying  the  word  as  he  marks  the  letter. 

Ask,  "Who  can  tell  us  some  other  names  that  begin  with  the 
same  sound  as  Jean  and  JackT*  Elicit  such  names  as  Joe,  Jane, 
John,  James. 

Note.  Most  pupils  in  the  group  have  had  practice  in  the  procedure  of  ob- 
serving similar  initial  consonant  sounds.  Ask  them  to  volunteer  words  begin- 
ning with  the  same  consonant  sound  in  response  to  leads,  such  as  definitions 
and  riddles,  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  live.  Ask:  "With  what 
letter  does  this  word  begin?  What  other  words  do  you  know  or 
what  words  from  this  list  [pointing  to  a blackboard  list  of  first- 
grade  words]  begin  like  livel”  Elicit  long,  lamb,  listen,  lost,  look, 
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ladder,  laughed,  like,  little.  Discuss  the  visual  and  auditory  simi- 
larity  in  the  words. 

"Now  tell  me  what  happens  to  the  word  live  when  I change 
the  first  letter,"  Write  the  whole  word  give  beneath  live.  Have 
the  word  pronounced.  Then  ask  the  children  to  tell  the  word 
that  belongs  in  this  sentence: 

Peter  will  Jean  a new  ball. 

Recall  the  need  for  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  a new  word 
in  the  sentence  as  well  as  the  need  for  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
beginning  sound  of  the  word. 

Helping  the  Individual  Child.  For  pupils  who  need  more  re- 
view and  practice  in  recognizing  the  initial  consonant  sounds, 
follow  the  procedure  given  above,  using  words  from  the  first- 
grade  vocabulary  listed  on  pages  270-271  of  this  Manual. 

Workbook 

Page  2. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  phrases  from  this 
story:  is  coming.  Good  morning,  am  going,  are  building,  to  build 
something.  Read  the  phrases  to  the  children,  carefully  enunci- 
ating the  final  ng  in  the  words.  Have  the  children  read  the  phrases 
orally  and  use  them  in  sentences. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Note.  If  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  several  of  the  enrichment  activities  sug- 
gested in  the  lesson  plans,  have  the  class  work  in  groups.  Let  the  pupils  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  of  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Make  sure  that  each 
group  understands  clearly  the  purposes  of  the  activity.  Organize  this  group 
work  so  that  no  time,  material,  or  talent  is  wasted. 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Have  the  children  construct  a minia- 
ture Garden  Street.  This  activity  will  co-ordinate  the  stories  in 
the  unit  and  clarify  and  enrich  the  central  theme — friendly 
neighborhood  relationships.  It  will  provide  opportunity  for  the 
further  development  of  the  concepts  gained  from  reading,  give 
experience  in  interpreting  the  important  ideas  in  each  story, 
and  increase  the  ability  to  visualize  the  settings  of  the  stories. 
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Plan  the  activity  with  the  children.  Have  the  plans  recorded 
and  encourage  the  children  to  refer  to  them  when  the  need 
arises.  Lead  the  children  to  refer  to  the  books  for  information 
and  rereading  whenever  necessary  to  obtain  specific  details. 
Garden  Street  may  be  made  in  a corner  of  the  schoolroom.  If 
space  and  materials  are  limited,  this  plan  may  be  easily  adapted 
to  a frieze  or  a blackboard  border.  After  the  reading  of  "Next 
Door  Neighbors,”  have  the  children  make  a list  of  the  people 
they  know  who  live  on  Garden  Street  and  discuss  what  kind  of 
houses  they  have.  The  houses  may  be  made  of  shoe  boxes  or 
corrugated  cartons  and  the  street  of  heavy  wrapping  paper. 
While  one  committee  is  working  on  the  street  and  houses,  an- 
other may  be  making  the  toy  people. 

As  each  story  in  the  unit  is  read,  have  the  pupils  add  the  new 
houses  and  characters  to  the  miniature  Garden  Street.  Let  them 
use  their  miniature  Garden  Street  for  dramatic  activities. 


Be  quiet  here. 

Turn  pages  carefully. 
Be  sure  your  hands 
are  clean. 

Read  without  moving  lips. 
Put  books  back  neatly. 
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Use  the  children’s  ideas,  suggestions,  and  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  this  project.  It  should  be  their  own  interpreta- 
tion of  the  stories  read. 

Library  Corner.  There  should  be  a reading  table  or  library 
corner  in  the  schoolroom.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  books 
from  home  that  are  relevant  to  the  unit  theme;  to  do  much  in- 
dependent reading  on  an  easy  level;  and  to  share  with  others 
the  books  or  stories  they  read.  Have  the  pupils  draw  up  library 
rules.  Make  a chart  such  as  the  one  shown  on  page  52.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  books  in  the  library,  some  books  recommended 
for  independent  reading  may  be  arranged  in  sections  labeled 
’’John’s  Group,”  ’’Ann’s  Group.”  Insert  in  the  book  a slip  of 
paper  indicating  the  story  to  be  read. 

Establish  a ’’Library  Day,”  when  the  children  may  tell  or 
read  to  the  class  a story  they  have  read  and  may  take  out  books 
for  home  reading.  During  the  free-work  periods,  the  children 
may  use  the  library  to  find  other  stories  about  neighbors,  friends, 
or  new  houses  and  prepare  to  read  them  or  parts  of  them  to  the 
class.  Provide  opportunity  for  growth  in  the  ability  to  select  in- 
teresting parts  of  books,  to  describe  them  to  a group,  and  to 
make  increasingly  better  selections. 

Place  in  the  library  corner  the  picture  books  and  storybooks 
that  you  read  to  the  class.  Every  opportunity  should  be  used 
to  increase  the  children’s  interest  in  books  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional material  that  will  enrich  the  unit  theme. 

Supplementary  Reading.  The  following  books  have  content 
which  is  related  to  this  unit:  School  Friends  and  Let's  Take 
Turns,  both  by  Lois  G.  Nemec;  Living  Together  at  Home  and 
at  School,  by  Prudence  Cutright  and  others;  Good  Times  on 
Our  Street,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  others;  Three  Friends, 
by  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery  and  Dorothy  W.  Baruch; 
Down  the  Road,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Friends  and  Neighbors, 
by  William  S.  Gray  and  others;  Fun  at  the  Playground,  by 
Bernice  O.  Frissell  and  Mary  L.  Friebele. 


Pages 

13-17 


VOCABULARY 


New  Neighbors 


New  Words:  Page  13,  lumber'  14,  Ann,  Joe',  15,  men,  watch', 
16,  room,  start',  17,  Mike,  would 
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Page  13 

Readingsilentlyto 
answer  questions 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ’’Who  were  the 
people  we  read  about  yesterday  in  our  new  book?”  Write  on 
the  blackboard  as  the  children  dictate:  Patsy,  Jean,  Jack,  Peter, 
Mother,  Father,  Mr.  Brown.  '"Today  we  are  going  to  read  about 
some  other  neighbors  who  live  on  Garden  Street.  I am  going 
to  write  their  names  for  you.  Let’s  see  if  you  can  read  them. 
The  woman’s  name  is  Miss  Ann’,  the  man’s  name  is  Mr.  Joe. 
We  shall  also  read  about  Mike,  but  I am  not  going  to  tell  you 
who  he  is.  You  will  have  to  read  the  story  to  find  out!  Who 
can  read  all  the  names  of  the  new  people  in  today’s  story? 

"Let’s  turn  to  page  14.  Look  at  the  picture.  Then  read  the 
sentences  written  on  the  blackboard.  Be  ready  to  tell  us  if 
they  are  true.”  Have  each  sentence  read  orally  and  discussed. 
Have  the  pupils  frame,  look  at,  and  say  the  new  words. 

Lumber  is  on  a truck. 

Some  men  will  soon  start  to  build  something. 

The  children  like  to  watch  the  men. 

The  children  are  in  the  living  room. 

The  children  would  like  to  know  what  the  men  will  build. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "The  children  on 
Garden  Street  have  a big  surprise,  and  you  will  have  one  too 
when  you  read  our  new  story.”  Direct  the  pupils  to  find  page 
13  and  have  the  title  read.  "Who  do  you  suppose  the  new 
neighbors  will  be?  Where  will  they  live?  Let’s  read  this  story 
and  find  out  about  these  new  neighbors.” 


GUIDED  READING 

Note.  In  using  these  guiding  questions  or  in  composing  others,  be  governed 
by  the  reactions  of  your  pupils.  When  you  do  not  use  the  questions  suggested 
here,  be  sure  that  your  questions  keep  before  the  children  the  sequence  and 
action  of  the  story  and  help  them  to  think  actively  as  they  read.  By  your  word- 
ing of  the  questions,  anticipate  the  vocabulary  difficulties  and  prepare  the 
pupils  to  meet  them.  The  questions  should  guide  the  children’s  thinking,  mak- 
ing it  easy  for  them  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  they  are 
asked  to  read.  Reading  and  thinking  concurrently  should  be  established  as  a 
habit  from  the  beginning. 

Discuss  the  picture.  "What  is  a vacant  lot?  Is  there  one  on 
your  street?  What  do  you  think  the  lumber  in  the  truck  is  for? 
Why  is  Jack  excited?  Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  find 
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out  what  Jack  and  Jean  think  will  be  done  with  that  lumber. 
What  is  the  lumber  for?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out 
what  the  children  did.  Why  did  Mother  come  to  the  door? 

''Read  page  14  to  see  what  the  other  neighbors  did.  Why 
did  they  come  out  of  their  homes? 

"How  much  of  the  house  has  been  built?  Read  the  first  part 
of  this  page  to  find  out  what  the  men  were  doing.  What  were 
the  children  doing?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out  what 
the  men  will  have  to  make  next.  Why  did  Jack  like  to  watch 
the  men?  Can  you  think  of  other  work  that  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  house  is  ready  for  the  new  neighbors?” 

Discuss  the  picture  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the 
house.  "Jack  liked  to  watch  the  workers  from  his  living  room 
window y Have  the  phrase  read  orally.  "Now  read  this  page 
to  yourselves  and  find  out  what  Jack  saw  from  the  living  room 
window.  What  color  will  the  new  house  be? 

"Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  find  out  what  the  children 
saw  one  day  after  school.  Have  the  new  neighbors  come?  Who 
do  you  think  will  live  in  the  new  house?  Perhaps  this  page  will 
tell  us.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out.  Who  was  one 
of  the  new  neighbors?  Do  the  children  like  their  new  neighbor? 
How  do  you  know?” 

Continue  the  discussion  by  asking  questions,  such  as  "Do 
you  remember  that  I told  you  about  a surprise?  What  was  it? 
Do  you  think  the  children  are  happy  about  their  new  neigh- 
bors? Why?  What  kind  of  dog  is  Mike?”  Bring  out  the  facts 
that  he  is  a little  black-and-white  dog  and  that  he  likes  boys 
and  girls. 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

To  give  practice  in  oral  reading  and  in  recognizing  the  main 
idea  of  a passage,  have  the  story  reread  by  thought-units.  After 
each  unit  has  been  read  orally,  let  the  other  children  tell  what 
that  part  was  about.  Use  only  one  book.  The  children  who  are 
not  reading  should  listen  intently  for  the  thought  and  be  ready 
for  further  discussion  of  the  story.  Before  the  reading,  review 
the  standards  for  good  oral  reading,  stressing  the  fact  that  a 
person  reading  aloud  must  read  so  that  those  listening  will 
understand  clearly  what  is  happening. 
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Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 


1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  below.  Explain  to  the 
group  that  some  of  the  phrases  tell  when  something  happened 
(time);  some  of  them  tell  where  something  happened  (place). 

Direct  a child  to  choose  a phrase,  read  it  silently,  and  state 
whether  it  tells  where  or  when.  After  all  the  phrases  have  been 
read  and  discussed  in  this  manner,  have  each  phrase  reread 
orally  and  then  erased. 


across  the  street 

soon  the  neighbors  heard 

over  the  garden  Jence 

day  after  day 

through  the  lumber 

at  the  living  room  window 

on  Garden  Street 


by  and  by 
one  day 
on  our  street 
just  then 

in  the  lumber  truck 
next  day 
after  school 


2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below,  one  group 
at  a time.  Have  the  sentences  read  orally;  call  the  pupils’  at- 
tention to  the  like  words;  discuss  their  differences  in  meaning. 
After  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  let  the  children  suggest 
other  words  which  have  two  meanings  and  use  them  in  sen- 
tences; for  example,  catch,  spring,  yard. 

Children  have  a good  time  on  Garden  Street. 

Do  the  men  know  what  time  it  is? 


Mr.  Brown  has  a hammer  and  saw. 
Jack  and  Jean  saw  him  build  a gate. 


Mr.  Joe  likes  to  walk  down  the  street. 

Patsy  ran  down  the  walk  to  Jean’s  house. 

"7  like  to  watch  the  men  work,”  said  Jack. 
Look  at  your  watch  to  see  what  time  it  is. 

Jack  was  looking  out  the  living  room  window. 
He  will  make  room  for  Jean  to  look  out,  too. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  pairs  of  words. 
Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  pair;  then  find  and  frame  or 
draw  a line  around  the  rhyming  part  of  each  pair. 
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Talking  together 


men 

call 

hen 

ball 

hat 

cow 

sat 

how 

back 

shout 

black 

about 

chick 

found 

Dick 

ground 

will 

goat 

hill 

boat 

wet 

brook 

pet 

took 

run 

told 

fun 

cold 

frog 

spring 

dog 

bring 

just 

stay 

must 

play 

hump 

drop 

jump 

shop 

2.  Call  attention  to  the  first  pair  of  words,  men,  hen.  Say, 
"Let  us  see  how  many  words  we  know  that  rhyme  with  men'" 
List  men,  hen,  Ben,  when,  then. 

Note.  If  again  is  suggested,  do  not  list  it,  but  simply  say  that  it  does  not 
look  like  mm. 

"Let  US  make  some  new  words  by  changing  the  first  letter  in 
men.  What  is  this  word  \denY-  What  does  it  mean?  This  sen- 
tence may  help  you:  A fox  lives  in  a den.  Let’s  make  another 
word.  I’ll  put  it  in  a sentence  this  time.  Who  can  read  it?’’ 
Write  on  the  blackboard  I saw  ^ cars  go  by  the  house. 

3.  Discuss  the  need  of  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  a new  word 
in  the  sentence  and  of  careful  observation  of  the  initial  conso- 
nant. Then  direct  the  reading  of  the  following  sentences.  These 
contain  new  words  made  by  substituting  an  initial  consonant 
before  a familiar  rhyming  ending.  The  words  underlined 
are  new. 

I have  the  money  to  pay  for  a new  pen. 

The  fat  old  frog  sat  on  a log. 

Bang!  Hear  Mr.  Brown  pound  the  tack  with  his  hammer. 


Workbook 

Pages  3 and  4. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Let  the  children  tell  about  new  families  that  have  moved 
into  their  neighborhoods.  They  may  suggest  ways  of  getting 
acquainted  with  new  children  and  of  being  neighborly.  Em- 
phasize ways  of  helping  a new  child  at  school. 
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Dramatizing 
the  story 


Page  18 


This  story  may  be  played,  using  the  toy  people  and  the 
Garden  Street  setting.  The  group  planning  this  activity  may 
have  to  reread  the  story  for  necessary  details. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Construction.  Help  the  children  to  plan  additions  for  the 
miniature  Garden  Street.  The  children  will  want  to  make  the 
new  white  house  and  Mike.  Let  the  children  suggest  other  addi- 
tions for  their  Garden  Street. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "The  Workmen  Build  the  House,”  in  An- 
other Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  A 
Yard  for  John,  by  Eleanor  Clymer;  Wings  for  the  Smiths,  by 
Alice  Dalgliesh. 

Supplementary  Reading.  In  the  City  and  on  the  Farm,  pp.  8- 
20,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  Our  Home,  by  John 
F.  Waddell  and  others;  Five  in  the  Family,  pp.  24-26,  31-34, 
by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 


The  Unfinished  House 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  LISTENING 

"In  our  new  book  we  have  some  poems  that  you  will  like. 
Turn  to  page  18.  Let's  read  the  first  one.  What  is  our  poem 
about?”  Encourage  the  children  to  talk  about  the  picture  and 
have  someone  read  the  title. 

READING  THE  POEM 

"Now  close  your  books  and  I will  read  the  poem  to  you. 
Listen  to  what  the  poem  tells  you  about  this  unfinished  house.” 
Read  the  poem  to  the  group  and  follow  the  reading  with  lively 
discussion.  Perhaps  the  children  will  make  such  comments  as 
"I’ve  seen  an  unfinished  house!”  "We  are  building  a new 
house.”  "I  like  to  play  in  a new  house.”  If  any  of  the  children 
have  seen  an  unfinished  house,  let  them  tell  about  it. 

REREADING  THE  POEM 

As  you  reread  the  poem,  the  children  may  close  their  eyes  to 
see  if  they  can  visualize  the  house.  Then  perhaps  one  of  the 
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better  readers  would  like  to  read  it  as  the  others  listen.  Particu- 
lar parts  may  be  reread  by  the  children  and  you  together  to 
recall  a line  they  especially  liked.  There  may  be  a final  reread- 
ing for  enjoyment,  during  which  the  children  join  in  saying 
parts  they  remember. 

Note.  The  reading  of  poetry  should  not  be  an  exercise  in  word  recognition 
but  a joyful  experience  for  the  development  of  appreciation. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

The  pupils  may  wish  to  illustrate  the  poem;  they  may  wish 
to  learn  it;  they  may  add  it  to  a class  picture-poetry  book;  or 
they  may  adapt  it  for  choral  reading.  Continue  reading  related 
poetry  throughout  the  unit.  Encourage  the  children  to  write 
original  poems,  or  help  them  to  write  a group  poem. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  ’’The  Child  Next  Door”  and  "The  New 
Neighbor,”  both  by  Rose  Fyleman,  "Neighborly,”  by  Violet 
Alleyn  Storey,  all  in  Gaily  We  Parade,  compiled  by  John  E. 
Brewton;  "Over  the  Garden  Wall,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  in 
Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  compiled  by  Miriam  B.  Huber; 
"Tall  People,  Short  People,”  by  Lois  Lenski,  in  Very  Young 
Verses,  compiled  by  Barbara  P.  Geismer  and  Antoinette 
B.  SUTER. 


Mike  and  His  Neighbors 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  19,  Bob;  20,  today,  friendly;  21,  busy,  bed; 
22,  tie,  such;  23,  them 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Let’s  see  if  you  can 
tell  us  who  lives  in  each  house  on  Garden  Street.” 


*'Who  lives  in  the  yellow  house?” 
"Who  lives  in  the  green  house?” 
"Who  lives  in  the  white  house?” 
"Who  lives  in  the  brown  house?” 


Jack,  Jean,  and  Peter 
Patsy 

Mike  and  the  new  neighbors 
two  boys 


"The  two  boys  are  named  Bob  and  Bill.”  Write  Bob  -and  Bill 
under  two  boys  and  have  the  phrase  read.  Then  for  a quick 
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review  have  several  children  find,  look  at,  and  say  each  one  of 
the  names  listed. 

"Our  next  story  is  going  to  tell  us  about  Mike.  What  made 
the  children  think  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a dog  on  Garden 
Street?"  Recall  that  Mike  ran  out  to  play  with  the  children. 
"Yes,  Mike  is  3.  friendly  little  dog.  I think  he  will  be  happy  living 
on  Garden  Street  because  the  children  are  all  friendly,  too.  Do 
you  think  they  will  be  too  busy  to  play  with  him?  Perhaps  when 
they  are  busy  at  school  the  new  family  will  tie  him  up.  Would 
he  like  that?  I don’t  think  he  would  because  he  is  such  a friendly 
little  dog.  He  would  probably  want  to  go  to  school  too!” 

Review  the  phrases  quickly.  Have  the  children  frame,  look 
at,  and  say  each  of  the  new  words  contained  in  the  phrases. 

Note.  The  words  today,  them,  and  bed  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  recognize  today  from  the  basic 
words  to  and  day.  The  words  them  and  bed  should  be  recognized  in  context.* 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Our  new  story  tells 
US  about  Mike.  It  has  a surprise  in  it,  too!  Let’s  read  it  and 
find  out  about  the  surprise." 


Page  19 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
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Page  20 


Page  21 


GUIDED  READING 

"What  is  Mike  doing  in  the  picture?  Who  is  playing  with 
him?  Let’s  read  this  page  to  ourselves.  Be  ready  to  tell  us 
four  places  where  Mike  liked  to  play."  After  the  reading,  en- 
courage the  children  to  discuss  freely  Mike’s  visits  to  all  the 
neighbors.  "Do  you  think  Mike  liked  living  on  Garden  Street? 
How  do  you  know?” 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  word  today  and  say,  "What  will 
Mike  do  today'i  Read  the  first  six  lines  and  find  out  if  the  new 
neighbors  liked  to  have  Mike  visiting  all  the  time.  Do  you 
think  Mike  is  an  old  or  a young  dog?"  Stress  the  idea  that  he 
is  a little  dog  who  hasn’t  learned  to  mind  yet.  "What  is  the 
name  of  the  new  family?  Who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hills?  Finish  the  page  to  see  if  Mike  went  to  visit  her.  Why 
did  Miss  Ann  tell  Mike  to  run  home?  Why  did  the  neighbors 
call  Mike  a friendly  dog? 

"Who  is  talking  to  Mike  in  the  picture?  Do  you  think  Mike 
ever  gets  tired  and  wants  to  go  to  bedT'  Write  on  the  blackboard 

*See  page  17  of  this  Manual  for  detailed  explanation  of  the  types  of  con 
text  clues. 
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to  draw 
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the  word  bed.  "Read  this  page  and  see  if  Mike  gets  into  any 
more  mischief!  Why  couldn’t  he  stay  at  school?  What  kind  of 
dog  was  Mike  [busy]? 

"How  would  you  teach  your  dog  to  stay  at  home?  Read  the 
first  six  lines  and  see  what  Mr.  Hill  wanted  to  do.”  After  the 
reading,  ask:  "What  did  Mr.  Hill  think  he  would  have  to  do? 
Read  the  next  six  lines  and  find  out  if  they  are  going  to  tie 
Mike.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Hill  likes  dogs?  Finish  the  page  and 
see  what  happened  at  the  new  neighbor’s  house.  Do  you  think 
Mike  will  like  a new  baby? 

"Look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  What  do  you  expect  this 
page  to  tell  about?  Read  the  first  four  lines  to  find  out  what  the 
neighbors  think  about  the  baby.  Do  dogs  like  babies?  Read 
the  next  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  if  Mike  did.  How  has 
Mike  changed?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out  if  Mike  played 
with  the  children.  Why  did  Mike  go  just  to  the  door?”  Elicit 
to  see  the  children  and  to  see  them  and  have  the  phrases  read. 

"Why  should  dogs  be  trained  to  stay  at  home?  How  do  you 
know  that  Mike  liked  the  surprise  at  his  house?  Will  Mike 
make  a good  watchdog  for  the  Hill  family?  How  can  you  tell?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Choose  the  children  who  need  further  practice  in  oral  reading 
and  divide  them  into  two  groups.  Review  the  standards  for 
good  oral  reading,  emphasizing  those  that  fit  the  needs  of  the 
groups.  Let  each  group  prepare  to  read  half  of  the  story  to  the 
other  group  smoothly  and  well  so  that  the  listeners  will  enjoy 
hearing  it. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Have  a pupil 
read  silently  the  first  story  and  tell  what  word  is  missing. 
Write  the  word  in  the  blank  and  have  the  paragraph  reread 
Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  stories. 

Mike  lives  next  door  to  Bob  and  Bill. 

The  boys  live  next  door  to  Mike. 

They  live  on  Garden  Street. 

Mike  and  the  boys  are  friends  and [neighbors]. 
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Patsy  ran  across  the  street  to  call  on  Jean. 

Patsy  and  Jean  went  to  see  the  Hills. 

They  had  a good  time. 

Patsy  and  Jean  are  neighbors  and [friends]. 

The  Hills  have  a friendly  little  dog,  Mike. 

They  have  a new  baby,  too. 

Mike  is  watching  the  new  baby. 

The  baby  is  sleeping. 

She  is  in  her  little [bed]. 

2.  Place  word  cards  for  the  words  below  in  the  card  holder. 
Include  any  other  words  which  have  presented  difficulties.  Say 
a sentence  using  one  of  the  words.  Direct  a pupil  to  find  in  the 
card  holder  the  new  word  that  he  hears  in  the  sentence.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  words.  Finally,  each  child 
may  choose  a word  card  and  use  the  word  in  an  oral  sentence. 

through  such  their 

watch  them  friendly 

today  tie  would 

Suggested  sentences: 

1.  The  cat  was  so  friendly  that  she  crawled  right  into  my  lap! 

2.  The  rain  went  right  through  my  coat! 

3.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a neat  paper? 

4.  Please  tie  my  shoe  lacing  for  me. 

5.  Today  is  my  birthday. 

6.  The  boys  saw  their  ball  in  the  back  yard. 

7.  The  baby  likes  to  watch  the  funny  toy. 

8.  I would  like  to  find  a penny. 

9.  The  cookies  were  so  good  that  we  ate  all  of  them. 

Note.  Word  cards  may  be  made  on  tagboard.  Use  India  ink  and  a_letter- 
ing  pen  or  a rubber-stamp  printing  outfit. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  the  word  today  on  the  blackboard.  Ask,  *’How 
many  words  do  you  see  and  hear  in  this  word?  Let  us  read 
some  more  words  like  this.”  Write  the  following  words  from 
the  sight  vocabulary  and  have  the  pupils  tell  what  two  words 
make  up  the  one  larger  word:  airplane,  airport,  snowman,  into, 
something,  birthday,  pancake,  postman. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  to  attack  new  words  by  comparing 
them  with  familiar  words  (using  analogy),  write  on  the  black- 
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board  the  known  words  Fred  and  sled.  Say,  ’'What  new  word 
in  our  lesson  today  rhymes  with  Fred  and  sled  [bed]?  Let  us 
make  some  more  words  that  look  and  sound  like  bed  by  changing 
the  first  letter.”  Make  the  new  analogous  words  fed,  Ned,  led 
according  to  the  procedure  given  in  the  preceding  lesson.  Have 
the  pupils  discuss  the  meaning  of  each  new  word  and  use  it  in 
an  oral  sentence.  Ask  them  to  decide  which  word  should  be 
used  in  the  following  sentence: 

fed 

Mrs.  Hill  Mike,  and  then  she  went  away. 

3.  Give  practice  in  using  analogy  in  attacking  words  by  listing 
tie,  pie',  men,  hen',  Mike,  like.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences in  each  pair  of  words.  Have  a child  choose  the  right 
word  in  this  sentence: 

pie 

Mr.  Hill  did  not  want  to  Mike. 

Discuss  the  need  of  thinking  whether  or  not  a change  of  word 
makes  sense  or  nonsense  in  a sentence.  Use  the  rhyming  pairs 
given  above  and  on  page  57  of  this  Manual  in  additional  sen- 
tences. 

Workbook 

Pages  5 and  6. 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


Encourage  the  children  to  tell  simple  stories  about  their  own 
dogs,  how  they  take  care  of  them,  how  they  teach  them  to  obey, 
and  the  funny  tricks  that  they  do. 

Place  a caption  on  the  bulletin  board,  as  shown  below.  When 
a child  has  a story  to  tell,  he  may  put  his  name  card  below  the 
caption. 


ilillllMIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllilllllllllilllim^ 


I have  a story  to  tell. 


J i m 

Sue 

Janet 
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Construction.  Have  the  pupils  make  additions  to  the  minia- 
ture Garden  Street  construction  project. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Shep  and  the  Baby,  by  Helen  Hoke;  "'B” 
Is  for  Betsy,  pp.  93-108,  by  Carolyn  Haywood;  Patrick  Was 
His  Name,  by  Esther  Brann;  Barkis,  by  Clare  Newberry; 
Nothing  at  All,  by  Wanda  Gag;  Dog  Days,  by  Katherine  S. 
Keeler;  Mac  Goes  to  School,  by  Margaret  L.  Wynkoop. 

Supplementary  Reading.  A Home  for  Sandy,  pp.  1-40,  by 
Romney  Gay;  We  Live  in  a City,  pp.  6-25,  by  Ernest  Horn 
and  others;  Wiggles,  a Funny  Little  Dog,  by  Clara  O.  Wilson 
and  Mary  E.  Pennell;  Spick  and  Span,  New  Edition,  pp.  5-20, 
by  J.  Mace  Andress  and  others. 

The  Basket  of  Apples 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  24,  basket,  pick’,  25,  an,  gave',  26,  six;  27, 
girls,  hand;  2S,  front;  29,  pears,  thought 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Write  on  the 
story  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Make  a sketch  to  illustrate 
them.  Have  the  children  read  silently  and  discuss  the  black- 
board story.  Have  them  frame,  look  at,  and  say  the  new  words. 
Note.  Present  the  words  front  and  thought  during  the  guided  reading. 


..  Here  is  a little  girl. 

' She  has  a big  basket. 

In  the  basket  are  six  pears. 
In  her  hand  she  has  an  apple. 
Who  gave  the  pears  and  the 
apple  to  her? 

Do  you  think  she  picked  them 
from  a tree  ? 
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Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "The  name  of  OUr 
next  story  is  The  Basket  of  Apples.  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find 
out  what  happened  to  the  apples.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Hectograph  or  write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  and  the 
page  numbers  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  question 
silently;  to  read  to  find  the  answer;  to  answer  the  question 
orally ; finally,  to  prove  the  answer  by  reading  aloud  the  ques- 
tion from  the  blackboard  and  the  answer  from  the  book. 


Page 

24: 

1. 

What 

did  Miss  Ann  call  to  the  boys? 

2. 

What 

did  the  boys  do? 

Page 

25: 

1. 

What 

will  Miss  Ann  do  some  day? 

2. 

What 

did  Miss  Ann  give  the  boys? 

3. 

What 

did  the  boys  call  to  Miss  Ann? 

Page 

26: 

1. 

What 

was  in  the  boys'  basket? 

2. 

Were 

the  apples  good  to  eat? 

Page 

27: 

1. 

What 

did  Jack  do  when  he  met  the  two  girls? 

2. 

What 

did  Patsy  and  Jean  do? 

Page 

28: 

1. 

Who  1 

was  in  front  of  his  gate? 

2. 

What 

did  Mr.  Joe  think  about  the  basket? 

Page 

29: 

1. 

What 

did  Mr.  Joe  put  into  the  basket? 

2.  How  do  you  know  the  boys  liked  the  pears? 

3.  What  did  the  girls  see  when  they  looked  in  the  basket? 

4.  What  did  they  think  was  in  the  basket? 

After  reading  the  story  to  answer  the  specific  questions  above, 
call  attention  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  boys  by  discuss- 
ing such  thought-provoking  questions  as:  "Should  you  like  to 
have  Bill,  Bob,  and  Jack  for  neighbors?  Why?  How  do  you 
know  they  are  helpful?  How  do  you  know  they  are  polite? 
How  do  you  know  they  are  generous?  Should  you  like  to  have 
Miss  Ann  for  a neighbor?  Mr.  Joe?  Why?  Why  is  this  story 
named  The  Basket  of  Apples?  Can  you  think  of  another  good 
name  for  it?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"Let’s  read  each  page  to  ourselves  and  choose  a good  name 
for  the  story  and  picture  on  that  page.  Find  page  24.  Read 
the  page  again  quickly.  Look  at  the  picture  carefully.  Be  ready 
to  tell  us  a good  name  for  the  picture.  When  you  are  ready, 
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shut  your  book  but  keep  your  finger  in  the  place  and  we  will 
decide  who  has  the  best  name.” 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  children’s  suggested  titles  for 
each  picture  and  then  through  discussion  choose  the  best  one. 
Continue  in  this  manner  for  each  picture  in  the  story.  Con- 
clude with  a discussion  of  a big  picture  which  the  children  would 
like  to  make  for  page  29. 

Suggested  picture  titles: 

Page  24:  Picking  Apples  jor  Miss  Ann 
Page  25:  Miss  Ann  Pays  the  Children 
Page  26:  Eating  the  Apples 
Page  27:  Sharing  the  Apples 
Page  28:  An  Apple  for  Mr.  Joe 
Page  29:  The  Basket  of  Pears 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  below.  Direct  a pupil 
to  draw  a line  from  a phrase  in  the  first  column  to  the  phrase  in 
the  second  which  best  completes  the  sentence.  Have  the  com- 
pleted sentence  read  orally.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  other  phrases. 


The  hoys  like 
They  picked 
Miss  Ann  gave  them 
The  girls 
Mr.  Joe  was 
Mr.  Joe  thought 
Patsy  and  Jean  thought 
Bill,  Bob,  and  Jack  are 


in  front  of  his  gate. 

a big  basket  of  apples. 

six  big  red  apples. 

took  two  apples. 

the  boys  would  like  some  pears. 

good  neighbors. 

to  pick  apples. 

apples  were  in  the  basket. 


2.  Give  the  children  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct 
them  to  read  the  exercise  silently  and  to  put  a big  X in  the  box 
in  front  of  the  correct  answer.  Then  have  a child  read  orally 
the  story,  the  question,  and  his  answer.  Have  him  explain  the 
reason  for  his  choice. 


Patsy  was  walking  down  the  street. 
She  saw  Jean  in  her  front  yard. 

She  called,  ’’Jean!  Jean! 

I was  looking  for  you. 

I want  you  to  play  with  me.” 
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What  did  Jean  and  Patsy  do? 


[J  The  girls  started  to  cry. 

I I The  girls  went  to  play. 

I I The  girls  picked  some  pears. 


Finding  "an” 
in  other  words 


Making  new 
words  by 
prefixing  a 
consonant 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  word  an.  Say:  "This  is 
often  a part  of  many  larger  words.  Who  can  find  an  in  these 
words:  hand,  bang,  Ann,  and,  candle,  plant,  sand,  thankT'  Have 
the  words  read  orally  and  an  underlined  in  each  one. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  c,  d,f,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t.  Say:  "What 
happens  when  I put  c before  an  [can]?  What  do  you  think  to 
yourself  when  you  see  this  new  word  [the  sound  of  c and  the 
rhyming  part  an'\l  What  do  you  hear  when  you  say  it  aloud?” 
Have  the  pupils  say  the  word  as  a whole,  giving  no  separate 
emphasis  on  the  c.  (Avoid  cuh-an  or  ca-n,  and  have  the  word 
enunciated  clearly  and  naturally.)  "Let’s  make  some  new  words 
by  putting  these  letters  before  an'"  Write  (as  the  pupils  sug- 
gest) Dan,  fan,  man.  Nan,  pan,  ran,  tan.  "Some  of  these  words 
you  know.  Some  are  new.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  read  them  all. 
Now  let  us  think  what  each  one  means.”  Have  the  pupils  under- 
line the  correct  word  to  use  in  these  sentences: 


Tom  and are  good  hoys. 

Dan 

Nan 

Mother  put  the  cake  in  the . 

fan 

pan 

I would  not  like  a dress  of color. 

tan 

man 

Discriminating  3.  For  children  who  confuse  similar  two-letter  words,  present 
between  words  the  following  exercise.  Say:  "There  is  something  else  we  must 

commonly  con-  remember  about  an.  It  looks  a great  deal  like  the  little  word  am. 

fused  What  part  of  these  words  must  you  observe  closely  to  tell  them 

apart?  Yes,  their  ending  letter.  Say  the  words  am,  an.  They 
even  sound  a bit  alike.  See  if  you  can  tell  which  word  belongs 
in  the  sentences  I write  on  the  blackboard.” 


I going  to  school  now. 

Do  you  want  apple  pie  for  dinner? 
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Observing 
the  con- 
sonant "x” 


Speaking  v/ords 
clearly  and 
correctly 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


"Here  are  some  other  small  words  that  look  somewhat  alike. 
You  must  look  carefully  at  the  ending  letter  of  each  one:  it,  if; 
in,  is;  of,  on. 

"Which  one  will  you  choose  for  each  of  these  sentences?" 
ts 

Mike  a friendly  dog. 

Take  the  pears  out  the  basket. 

Note.  Conduct  similar  exercises  frequently  to  form  habits  of  careful  scru- 
tiny of  any  words  the  children  confuse.  Keep  the  exercises  brief  and  follow 
them  with  an  oral  check  and  discussion. 

4.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  six  and  box.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  final  letter.  "What  animal  has  a name  that  ends 
with  this  letter?"  Write  fox.  "This  is  the  letter  x.  Say  its 
name.  In  the  words  we  know  it  makes  a special  sound  that  will 
help  us  to  remember  it.  Let  us  say  the  words  again,  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  final  letter." 

Note.  All  consonant  letter  names  and  sounds  except  v,  x,  and  z were  pre- 
sented at  first-grade  level. 


Pages  7 and  8. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Help  the  children  to  acquire  good  speech  habits  by  detecting 
and  correcting  any  mispronunciation  of  words  such  as : just  (not 
"jist");  such  (not  "sech");  get  (not  "git").  Call  attention  to 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  final  s in  apples,  boys,  girls, 
pears.  Have  the  children  reread  orally  sentences  from  the  story, 
making  a special  effort  to  pronounce  the  words  above  correctly. 

Let  the  children  dramatize  the  story,  using  their  miniature 
Garden  Street  as  the  setting.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the  chil- 
dren to  reread  the  story.  Encourage  them  to  add  to  the  conver- 
sation in  the  story.  For  example,  the  conversation  among  the 
children  while  they  picked  the  apples  or  as  they  walked  up 
Garden  Street  may  be  extended.  One  group  may  play  the  story 
while  another  may  choose  to  work  on  the  miniature  street. 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Construction.  Have  the  children  make  additional  buildings 
or  characters  for  the  Garden  Street  project.  These  may  also 
be  used  in  the  dramatization  of  the  story. 

Drawing.  Have  the  pupils  draw  or  paint  large  illustrations 
for  page  29.  They  may  give  each  one  a title,  such  as  '’Mr.  Joe 
and  the  Boys,”  "The  Big  Surprise.”  Add  the  pictures  to  the 
bulletin-board  display. 

Making  Charts.  Encourage  one  group  to  cut  or  draw  several 
kinds  of  fruits  for  a chart.  Another  group  may  make  a "Six  of 
Everything”  chart.  See  below. 


Six  of  Everything 


(!)  (DO 
OOO 

six  apples 

6 66 

6 66 
six  pears 

© ® © 

© ® ® 
six  balls 

^ A 

VTf 

six  girls 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "Taking  Turns,”  by  Emilie  Blackmore 
Staff,  in  The  Golden  Flute,  compiled  by  Alice  Hubbard  and 
Adeline  Babbitt. 

Story  to  Enjoy.  Apple  Rush,  by  Katherine  S.  Keeler. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Lef  s Take  Turns,  pp.  29-34,  55-76, 
by  Lois  G.  Nemec. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Round  the  Pear  Tree,”  in  Listen  and  Sing, 
by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 

Pages  Patsy  Has  a Birthday 

30-37  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  30, ?>1,  dishes,  seen',  22,  care,  four', 
22,  before,  enough',  24:,  bought',  2^,  table',  2Q,  still,  paper',  27,  very 
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DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Discussing  re- 
lated experiences 


Page  30 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  31 

Using  picture 
clues 


Page  32 

Using  context 
clues 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ''Did  you  ever  go 
window  shopping?  Did  you  ever  see  anything  in  a store  window 
that  you  would  like  to  buy?  Read  this  question  and  be  ready 
to  answer  it.  What  have  you  seen  in  a store  window?”  After  the 
question  has  been  read  orally  and  discussed,  continue: 

"The  two  children  in  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today 
walked  by  the  Garden  Street  stores.  They  went  up  the  street 
together  and  looked  in  every  store  window.  They  saw  very  pretty 
things.  One  of  the  girls  wished  she  had  enough  money  to  buy 
something.  She  counted  her  money,  'One,  two,  three,  four,'  and 
then  she  went  back  to  see  if  it  was  still  in  the  window.  When 
we  read  the  story,  we  shall  find  out  if  it  was  still  there.” 

Note.  The  words  dishes,  table,  and  paper  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading  through  picture  clues.  The  words  seen,  care,  bought,  and  before  will  be 
recognized  through  context  clues. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Our  next  Story  has 
a mystery  in  it.  Something  disappeared  from  a store  window! 
Let’s  read  the  story,  Patsy  Has  a Birthday,  and  find  out  what* 
happened.” 

GUIDED  READING 

"Where  do  you  suppose  Jean  and  Patsy  are  going?  Read 
this  page  to  yourselves  and  be  ready  to  tell  us  what  the  girls 
are  doing.”  After  the  silent  reading,  have  the  children  tell  what 
the  girls  were  looking  at,  who  owned  the  store,  and  why  the 
children  liked  the  store. 

"Read  the  first  half  of  this  page  (nine  lines)  to  yourselves  and 
find  out  if  the  girls  saw  something  they  would  like  to  buy.”  If 
the  children  do  not  readily  recognize  the  word  dishes,  direct 
them  to  read  the  next  two  lines  and  to  look  at  the  picture  for  a 
clue.  Write  the  word  dishes  on  the  blackboard.  "What  did  the 
girls  see  that  they  liked?  Did  they  want  to  buy  them?  Finish 
the  page  and  find  out.  What  did  Mrs.  Good  want  to  do?  Why 
do  you  think  the  girls  didn’t  buy  the  dishes? 

"What  is  Jean  doing?  Let’s  read  this  page  to  find  out  if  you 
are  right.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask:  "What  did  Quack  do 
for  Jean?”  Write  on  the  blackboard  took  good  care  of  her  money. 
"Why  was  Jean  giving  him  her  money?  What  will  happen  in 
four  days?  Why  is  Jean  saving  her  money? 
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Page  33 


Page  34 


Page  35 


Page  36 


Page  37 


Drawing  con- 
clusions from 
story  facts 


Reading  orally 
to  interpret 
the  moods 
of  the  story 


"Do  you  think  Jean  had  enough  money  to  buy  the  dishes? 
Read  seven  lines  to  find  out  if  she  saved  enough  before  Patsy’s 
birthday  came.  How  had  Quack  helped  Jean?  How  did  Jean 
get  the  money  out  of  Quack?  Finish  the  page  to  find  out  what 
Jean  did  next.  Did  Mother  know  what  Jean  was  going  to  buy 
Patsy?  Why  did  she  want  her  to  hurry  back? 

"Read  the  first  half  of  this  page  and  find  out  what  Jean’s 
first  surprise  was.  What  do  you  think  had  happened  to  the 
dishes?’’  Elicit  Someone  bought  them  and  write  the  sentence  on 
the  blackboard.  "Finish  this  page  and  find  out  what  Mrs. 
Good  told  Jean.  How  did  Jean  feel?" 

Note.  If  any  children  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  table,  say 
''Where  are  the  dishes?”  Elicit  on  the  table  and  write  the  phrase  on  the  black- 
board. 

"Read  to  see  what  Jean  did  when  she  found  out  that  she 
could  not  buy  the  dishes.”  After  the  reading,  ask:  "What  was 
Mother’s  surprise?  Do  you  think  Jean  will  be  happier  now? 
Why  do  you  suppose  Mother  bought  the  dishes? 

"Read  the  first  half  of  the  page  and  find  out  why  Mother 
bought  the  dishes.  How  did  Jean  feel?  Mother  had  a good  idea 
and  I think  you  will  like  it,  too.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and 
find  out  what  her  suggestion  was.  What  was  Jean  going  to  do 
with  the  paperT'  After  discussing  Mother’s  plan,  ask:  "Should 
you  like  to  have  Jean  for  a friend?  Why? 

"Look  at  this  picture!  What  day  is  it?  Let’s  finish  the  story 
and  see  what  happened  at  Patsy’s  birthday  party."  After  the 
reading,  ask,  "Why  were  both  girls  very  happy? 

"What  was  the  mystery  in  the  story?  How  do  you  know 
that  Jean  is  a good  playmate?  How  do  you  know  both  girls 
are  very  polite?”  Bring  out  the  point  that  Jean  not  only  gave 
her  dishes  to  Patsy  but  that  she  was  willing  to  go  without  ice 
cream  to  save  her  money  for  her  friend’s  birthday  gift. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  various  moods  in  the  story.  Then 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Have  a child  read 
each  one  orally,  showing  how  the  story  character  felt.  Show 
the  pupils  how  to  use  their  voices  to  express  admiration,  sur- 
prise, disappointment,  joy.  Help  them  to  see  that  by  reading 
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Learning  to 
use  context 
clues 


a sentence  quickly  or  slowly,  a different  interpretation  can  be 
given  to  the  same  sentence.  Then  have  the  entire  story  read 
orally. 


"Look  at  the  pretty  little  dishes!” 

"One,  two,  three.  Jour,”  said  Jean. 

"Please,  Mother,  may  I go  to  the  store?” 

"Oh,”  said  Jean.  "I  wanted  them  for  Patsy!” 

"Oh,  Mother,  you  bought  the  dishes!” 

"Oh!”  Patsy  said.  "The  blue  dishes!  Thank  you,  Jean!” 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Have  a 
pupil  read  orally  the  first  sentence.  If  he  does  not  readily 
recognize  the  new  word  seen,  direct  him  to  read  ahead  to 
finish  the  sentence,  skipping  the  unknown  word.  Have  him 
guess  what  word  would  "make  sense"  and  guide  him  in  con- 
firming his  guess  by  having  him  look  at  the  visual  elements 
in  the  word  and  think  of  its  meaning  in  the  sentence.  Have 
the  sentence  reread  orally.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  other  sentences. 

Jean  and  Patsy  thought  they  had  never  seen  such  pretty  dishes. 

Quack  took  good  care  of  Jean's  money. 

"Someone  bought  the  dishes  this  morning,”  said  Mrs.  Good. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  story  below,  omitting  the  words 
which  are  in  brackets.  Have  the  children  read  the  entire  story 
silently.  Then  let  them  suggest  the  words  which  go  in  the  blanks. 
Guide  them  in  looking  for  clues  and  in  confirming  their  guesses. 
Write  the  words  in  the  blanks  as  the  pupils  suggest  them  and 
have  the  entire  story  read  orally. 

Mr.  Hill  [bought]  a paper  at  the  store.  He  took  very  good  [care]  of  it. 
He  put  it  on  the  living  [room]  table. 

When  Mrs.  Hill  finished  the  dishes,  she  put  [them]  away.  Then  she 
looked  for  the  paper.  She  thought  she  had  [seen]  it  on  the  living  room 
table. 

Mrs.  Hill  went  to  the  table  to  see  if  the  paper  was  [still]  there.  What  a 
surprise  she  had!  Friendly  little  Mike  had  put  it  in  her  living  room  chair! 
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2.  Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  chil- 
dren to  read  silently  the  questions  and  then  underline  the  cor- 
rect answers. 

What  were  Jean  and  Patsy  doing  together? 
going  to  see  Miss  Ann’s  garden 
walking  home  from  school 

What  did  they  see  in  the  store  window? 
pretty  little  dishes 
ice  cream  and  toys 

Who  took  good  care  of  Jean’s  money? 
a yellow  duck 
Jean’s  mother 

What  did  Jean  do  when  she  had  enough  money? 
bought  ice  cream  at  the  store 
ran  to  the  store  for  the  dishes 

Where  were  the  blue  dishes? 

in  the  pretty  blue  box  on  the  table 
in  a basket  in  the  living  room 

What  did  Jean  do  with  the  dishes? 
gave  them  to  Patsy 
took  them  to  Mrs.  Good 

What  did  the  children  do  with  the  dishes? 
put  them  away  in  the  box 
had  a birthday  party  together 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  word  dishes  and  its  singu- 
lar form  dish.  Ask:  "Which  word  means  one  dish?  Which 
more  than  one?  Look  at  these  words:  pears,  pear.  Which 
means  one?  Which  more  than  one?  Sometimes  words  add  es 
when  they  mean  more  than  one.  The  words  boxes,  foxes,  dishes, 
and  dresses  do  this.”  Call  for  volunteers  to  underline  the  part  of 
each  word  that  makes  it  mean  more  than  one.  "Now  let’s  say 
the  words  again.  Does  this  part  of  a word  [pointing  to  es']  make 
a special  sound  all  its  own?  Yes,  it  is  different  from  the  s at  the 
end  of  pears,  girls,  papers,  beds,  cars.'' 
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Observing 
speech  habits 


For  practice,  have  the  pupils  add  5 or  es  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words  to  make  them  mean  more  than  one:  car,  bed,  fox, 
dish,  girl,  dress,  box,  pear.  Make  the  practice  brief  and  check 
the  results  immediately. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  shoes,  she,  shall,  shop, 
shouted,  and  call  attention  to  the  similar  initial  sound  made  by 
the  first  two  letters.  Ask:  "Do  these  letters  s/?  make  one  sound 
or  two?  Where  do  you  hear  and  see  this  sound  in  the  words 
dish,  splash,  fish?  Does  it  make  the  same  sound  in  all  three 
words?  Where  do  you  hear  and  see  the  sound  in  dishes  [in  the 
middle]?  This  sound  is  often  found  in  the  middle  and  at  the 
ends  of  words.” 

3.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  voice  and  very.  Call 
attention  to  the  beginning  sound.  Tell  the  children  the  name 
of  the  letter.  Ask,  for  auditory  practice  only,  "Do  you  know 
any  words  that  begin  like  voice  and  very?  Your  mother  puts 
flowers  in  it  [vase].  You  should  eat  two  every  day  [vegetables]. 
When  you  go  away  to  see  someone,  we  say  that  you  [visit] 
them. 

"Now  say  after  me  all  these  v words:  voice,  very,  vase, 
vegetable,  visit.  Did  you  notice  how  your  teeth  touch  the 
lower  lip  for  these  words?” 


Workbook 

Pages  9 and  10. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Be  alert  to  discover  the  specific  difficulties  of  any  children 
who  have  trouble  with  speech.  Observe  speech  habits  during 
the  storytelling,  dramatization,  and  oral-reading  activities 
suggested  in  this  unit.  Watch  for  the  incorrect  articulation  of 
various  speech  sounds  and  any  evidence  of  unpleasant  voice 
characteristics.  Record  errors  in  substitutions,  omissions  or 
distortions  of  sounds  and  in  the  rhythm,  volume,  pitch,  and 
quality  of  the  voice.  (See  the  speech  charts  on  pages  23  and  39  of 
this  Manual.)  These  records  will  be  useful  in  grouping  the  chil- 
dren for  speech  instruction  and  will  point  out  those  pupils  with 
serious  difficulties,  who  need  the  immediate  help  of  a speech 
specialist. 
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Pages 

38-42 


With  the  needs  of  the  class  clearly  in  mind,  use  every  oppor- 
tunity to  improve  speech  habits.  Help  the  pupils  to  realize 
that  good  enunciation  and  pronunciation  are  important  in  all 
oral  activities. 

See  page  71  of  this  Manual  for  suggestions  for  helping  the 
pupils  to  use  expressive  speech  in  oral  reading. 

Since  this  story  contains  much  conversation,  it  will  be  easily 
adapted  to  dramatization.  Let  the  children  choose  the  pupils 
for  the  characters  in  the  story.  They  may  wish  to  add  to  the 
story  by  dramatizing  how  Patsy  and  Jean  played  together  at 
the  birthday  party  (sharing  the  blue  dishes). 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Construction.  The  pupils  may  wish  to  add  Mrs.  Good’s  store 
to  the  Garden  Street  project. 

Making  a Chart.  The  children  may  make  a "Four  of  Every- 
thing” chart,  similar  to  the  one  for  "Six  of  Everything”  on  page 
69  of  this  Manual. 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "The  Tea  Party,”  in  Rhymes  about  Our- 
selves, by  Marchette  Chute. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "The  Little  Blue  Dishes,”  pp.  55-57,  in 
Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education.  Read  stories  from  "B”  Is  for  Betsy  and 
Betsy  and  Billy,  by  Carolyn  Haywood. 

Supplementary  Reading.  I Know  a Secret,  pp.  93-100,  by 
Gertrude  Hildreth  and  others;  Fun  in  Town  and  Country, 
pp.  83-110,  by  Eleanor  L.  Skinner;  Anything  Can  Happen, 
pp.  68-79,  by  Mary  G.  Phillips  and  Mabel  O’Donnell; 
From  Day  to  Dcy,  pp.  36-43,  by  Elda  L.  Merton  and  William 
A.  McCall;  We  Live  in  a City,  pp.  151-173,  by  Ernest  Horn 
and  others. 


Mr.  Joe’s  Rabbits 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  38,  clang,  smoke’,  39,  stones’,  40,  caught 
wall’,  41, ; 42, 
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Reading  a sur- 
prise chart 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ’’One  day  some- 
thing very  exciting  happened  on  Garden  Street.  Can  you  read 
this  surprise  chart  about  it?” 


ere  was 


A Garden  Street  Surprise 

A house  caught  on  fire.  ' - 
A fire  engine  went.XIdng!  Clang!’' 

The  children  saw}the  smoke. 

They  saw-^he  fire  engine. 

They  j urn  pied  over  their  Tences. 
They  jumped  over  stone  walls. 
They  jumped  oyer  boxes; " o’ 


After  the  silent  reading,  say:  ’’Read  the  first  sentence  that 
tells  what  happened  on  Garden  Street.  Find,  frame,  and  draw 
a line  under  the  word  caught.  Read  the  sentence  that  tells  what 
kind  of  noise  the  fire  engine  made.  Draw  a line  under  "'Clang! 
Clang!”  Read  the  two  sentences  that  tell  what  the  children 
saw;  the  three  sentences  that  tell  what  they  did  when  they 
rushed  to  the  fire;  and  the  question  that  tells  what  we  want  to 
find  out  when  we  read  this  story.  Draw  a line  under  stone, 
smoke,  walls.  Who  would  like  to  read  the  surprise  chart  again?” 
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Note.  A surprise  chart  is  a brief  story  which  presents  some  of  or  all  the 
new  words  of  the  lesson  in  familiar  context.  It  is  prepared  on  the  blackboard 
or  on  a large  sheet  of  tagboard  before  lesson  time  and  is  kept  covered  until  the 
teacher  is  ready  to  present  it.  Allow  the  children  time  to  read  the  surprise 
chart  before  developing  it  orally.  Illustrate  the  chart  with  a drawing  of  chil- 
dren running  to  a fire,  thereby  helping  the  children  to  unlock  a new  word  by 
using  a picture  clue  as  well  as  context  clues. 


Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ''When  the  house  on 
Garden  Street  caught  on  fire,  the  children  were  all  able  to  help 
the  owner  of  the  house.  Let’s  find  out  whose  house  it  was  and 
how  the  children  helped  him.” 


GUIDED  READING 


Page  38 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 


Page  39 


Page  40 


Page  41 


Page  42 


"See  if  you  can  find  the  name  of  our  next  story  in  the  table 
of  contents.  Does  it  tell  you  about  a fire?  Let’s  turn  to  the 
story  in  our  books.  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
What  are  the  children  doing?  Read  this  page  to  find  out  where 
the  fire  engine  was  going.  What  house  was  on  fire?  How  did 
the  children  know? 

"How  will  Mr.  Joe  feel  when  he  discovers  that  his  rabbit 
house  is  on  fire?  Read  the  first  six  lines  of  this  page  and  find 
out  what  he  did.  Why  did  he  open  the  doors?  What  will  hap- 
pen to  the  rabbits?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out.”  After  the 
silent  reading,  discuss  how  the  children  helped  Mr.  Joe. 

"What  will  the  children  do  with  the  rabbits  they  have  caught? 
Let’s  read  the  first  six  lines  on  this  page  to  find  out.  Can  Mr.  Joe 
put  the  rabbits  back  in  the  house?  Let’s  finish  the  page  and  find 
out.  How  did  the  rabbit  house  look?  How  will  the  children 
help  Mr.  Joe? 

"What  will  Mr.  Joe  have  to  do  now?  Read  the  first  part  of 
this  page  to  find  out.  Will  the  children  keep  the  rabbits?  Where 
do  you  suppose  the  rabbits  will  live?  Read  the  next  part  of  the 
page  and  find  out.  Do  you  think  the  boys  will  know  how  to  take 
care  of  all  these  rabbits?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out  what 
Mr.  Joe  told  them  to  do.  How  would  you  take  care  of  a rabbit? 

"Is  the  new  rabbit  house  finished?  Let’s  read  this  page  and 
find  out  what  the  children  are  doing.  What  did  Mr.  Joe  say  to 
the  children?  Why  are  these  children  'good  neighbors’?” 
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PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 


Reading  silently 
and  then  orally 
to  find  specific 
information 


Reading  to  fol- 
low written 
directions 


Organizing 
story  events 
in  sequence 


’’What  does  this  story  tell  you  about  the  Garden  Street  chil- 
dren?” Write  on  the  blackboard  the  ideas  suggested,  such  as 

They  are  good  neighbors. 

They  like  pets. 

They  take  good  care  of  animals. 

Then  direct  the  children  to  find  and  read  aloud  parts  from  this 
story  to  show  that  the  Garden  Street  boys  and  girls  are  good 
neighbors,  that  they  like  pets,  etc.  If  the  children  need  further 
practice,  they  may  reread  the  entire  story  to  find  the  most  ex- 
citing part. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Have  the 
children  fold  their  papers  to  make  four  blocks.  Explain  that 
they  are  to  read  and  follow  the  directions,  making  one  picture 
in  each  block. 

1.  Make  a fire  engine. 

Men  and  hoys  are  watching  it. 

2.  Make  a rabbit  house  on  fire. 

Smoke  is  coming  out  of  the  little  doors. 

3.  Make  a boy  who  caught  a rabbit. 

He  is  taking  it  home. 

4.  Make  the  new  rabbit  house. 

The  rabbits  are  very  happy. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  them  and  then  discuss  which  happened  first, 
second,  and  so  forth. 

Direct  a child  to  put  a number  1 in  the  box  before  the  sen- 
tence which  tells  what  happened  first,  another  to  put  a num- 
ber 2 in  the  box  before  the  thing  that  happened  second,  and  so 
on  through  all  the  sentences. 

Q Mr.  Joe  ran  to  the  rabbit  house  and  opened  all  the  doors. 

I I "Clang!  Clang!  Clang!”  went  the  fire  engine. 

\JJ\  The  boys  caught  the  rabbits  and  took  them  to  Mr.  Joe. 

\JJ\The  rabbits  jumped  over  stones  and  boxes. 

\JJ\  The  children  took  the  rabbits  to  their  new  home. 

Q There  were  rabbits  in  all  the  houses  on  Garden  Street. 
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Observing  rhym- 
ing endings  in 
the  words  of 
the  unit 


Having  fun  with 
words  (optional) 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below  and  direct  the 
pupils  to  draw  a line  between  the  pairs  of  words  that  rhyme, 
or  end  with  the  same  sound. 


bought 

hand 

and 

bang 

still 

thought 

clang 

call 

wall 

will 

live 

Ben 

men 

Dick 

bed 

than 

pick 

give 

an 

sled 

2.  Give  further  practice  in  making  other  words,  using  the 
known  phonograms  en,  ed,  ick,  an,  ought,  and,  ill,  ang,  all  and 
prefixing  initial  consonants.  Use  the  new  words  in  oral  sentences. 

Note.  The  word  phonogram  and  the  term  phonetic  element  are  used 
interchangeably  to  refer  to  any  word  part  formed  by  a vowel  sound 
followed  by  a consonant  or  consonants. 

Workbook 

Pages  11,  12,  13,  14. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

If  the  group  wishes  to  play  this  story,  encourage  them  to 
make  their  own  plans,  to  choose  children  for  the  parts,  to  refer 
to  the  story  for  details,  and  to  use  their  imaginations.  Since 
they  have  read  several  stories  in  which  the  same  characters 
occur,  they  should  feel  that  these  story  characters  are  real 
people  and  should  make  their  play-people  talk  and  act  as  the 
story  characters  would. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Culminating  Activities.  To  provide  for  a review  of  the  theme 
of  the  first  unit,  direct  the  children  to  turn  back  to  the  table  of 
contents  and  to  read  the  story  titles.  They  may  make  a list  of 
the  Garden  Street  friends  as  they  appeared  in  each  story.  Fol- 
low this  with  a discussion  of  what  each  story  tells  about  being 
good  friends  and  neighbors. 

Let  the  children  plan  a program  through  which  they  may 
share  what  they  have  learned  with  another  class.  They  may 
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choose  a story  that  they  would  like  to  dramatize.  They  may 
choose  one  that  they  would  like  to  read  to  their  guests.  They 
may  make  up  original  stories  about  the  characters  of  this  unit 
and  tell  them.  They  should  emphasize  how  each  character 
showed  that  he  was  a good  neighbor.  They  may  also  wish  to 
say  a poem  that  they  have  learned  or  read  a story  from  their 
supplementary  reading. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Jean  and  Jon  Are  Six  and  Jean  and  Jon 
Are  Still  Six,  both  by  Jane  Quigg. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Finding  Friends,  pp.  63-78,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  Hello,  David,  pp.  14-21,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and 
others;  Stories  about  Henry,  pp.  23-40,  by  James  S.  Tippett; 
Playing  Together,  pp.  24-42,  by  Burdette  R.  Buckingham; 
Science  All  About  Us,  pp.  148-150,  by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and 
Agnes  Burke;  Five  in  the  Family,  pp.  129-135,  by  Dorothy 
W.  Baruch  and  Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Tidy  Town”  and  ’’When  I Take  a Walk,” 
both  in  Our  First  Music,  by  Theresa  Armitage  and  others. 


EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 

Comprehension  Test.  Details.  Distribute  copies  of  the  test 
below.  Each  sentence  is  from  a story  in  the  unit.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  each  sentence  and  then  draw  a line  from  it  to 
the  name  of  the  character  who  said  it. 

"I  am  building  a gate  in  the  back  fence.” 

’'Come  and  watch  the  man  paint,  Jean.” 

"You  must  stay  at  home  today,  Mike.” 

"We  like  to  pick  apples.  Miss  Ann.” 

"Someone  bought  the  dishes.” 

"Sprinklers  are  not  for  funny  little  dogs.” 

"I  am  happy  to  have  my  rabbits  again.” 

"Thank  you  for  the  new  blue  dishes.” 


the  boys 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
Jack 

Mr.  Brown 
Mr.  Joe 
Patsy 
Miss  Ann 
Mrs.  Good 


Vocabulary  Test  I (Workbook,  pp.  13  and  14).  Duplicate  this 
vocabulary  test  for  the  pupils  if  they  do  not  have  workbooks. 
This  test  measures  the  pupil’s  ability  to  recognize  the  new  vo^ 
cabulary  presented  in  this  unit.  Since  words  with  similar  char- 
acteristics are  grouped  together,  the  test  develops  careful  visual 
and  auditory  discrimination  and  at  the  same  time  diagnoses 
weaknesses  in  these  abilities. 
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Pronounce  the  starred  word  in  each  group.  Instruct  the  pu- 
pils to  draw  a line  around  the  word  pronounced. 


* friends 

never 

PART  1 

*cars 

Joe 

*live 

friendly 

*neighbors 

can 

*Jean 

like 

from 

nothing 

care 

men 

give 

* fence 

tie 

lumber 

*bang 

Patsy 

friend 

*their 

farmer 

sang 

*Peter 

finished 

them 

*hammer 

bed 

paper 

friendly 

^through 

*lumber 

*Ann 

still 

*finished 

thought 

lamb 

Nan 

*start 

faster 

together 

listen 

Are 

stones 

For 

man 

*watch 

*room 

seen 

*Joe 

hen 

catch 

zoom 

*such 

Jack 

*men 

water 

ran 

sun 

work 

*Mike 

*Bob 

*today 

*would 

like 

Boat 

table 

could 

Make 

Bed 

turkey 

* friendly 

Bunny 

*bed 

*tie 

four 

*busy 

red 

pie 

Frisky 

bump 

Ben 

their 

the 

*basket 

PART  II 

*pick 

*gave 

am 

there 

bought 

picture 

have 

*an 

*them 

pocket 

Mike 

give 

as 

*six 

heard 

give 

four 

Jean 

sit 

sand 

*girl 

from 

*seen 

stay 

*hand 

goat 

* front 

see 

hear 

through 

*together 

dinner 

basket 

*pears 

think 

finished 

*dishes 

*bought 

paper 

*thought 

today 

dresses 

boat 

*care 

*four 

bang 

bought 

bang 

can 

you 

biggest 

*enough 

cherry 

are 

your 

*before 

engine 

*clang 

turtle 

*still 

party 

*very 

today 

stay 

*paper 

Mary 

Stable 

will 

water 

cherry 

snow 

one 

thought 

walk 

*smoke 

start 

*caught 

call 

make 

* stones 

catch 

*wall 
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Playing  a picture- 
word  game 


Matching  sen- 
tences and 
pictures 


Making  original 
sentences 


Locating  words 
in  context 


HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

Note.  If  the  teacher  is  aware  of  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of  her  group 
she  can  then  plan  the  kind  of  supplementary  practice  which  will  help  to  elimi- 
nate these  difficulties.  She  should  therefore  keep  a careful  record  of  the  pupils' 
progress  through  studying  the  results  of  the  vocabulary  tests,  the  responses 
to  the  workbook  exercises  and  her  teacher-made  materials,  and  the  notes  of 
her  observations.  The  children  should  be  grouped  according  to  their  needs, 
and  suitable  instruction  should  be  provided  to  meet  the  difficulties  as  soon  as 
they  appear. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit,  the  teacher  should  consider  carefully  each  child’s 
reading  and  evaluate  each  one’s  progress.  She  should  check  each  one’s  growth 
in  the  aims  for  the  unit  and  keep  a small  card  file  or  notebook  for  recording  such 
items  as  the  individual  reading  errors,  interests,  independence,  and  attitudes. 

Additional  exercises  are  suggested  here  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group. 

1.  Arrange  a bulletin-board  display  of  colorful  pictures  of  the 
new  words.  The  group  may  discuss  the  pictures  and  find,  from 
a pack  of  word  cards,  the  correct  label  for  each  one.  For  ex- 
ample, mount  pictures  of  room,  basket,  table,  fence,  stones. 

2.  Find  pictures  which  illustrate  phrases  or  sentences.  Write 
the  phrases  or  sentences  on  slips  of  paper  and  distribute  them 
to  the  pupils.  After  each  child  studies  his  sentence,  he  matches 
it  with  the  correct  picture  and  reads  it  orally. 

3.  Show  a word  card  and  have  the  children  give  sentences  us- 
ing the  word  in  all  possible  ways.  For  example: 

My  watch  tells  me  the  time. 

I watch  my  father  fix  the  tire. 

Watch  out  for  the  automobiles. 

4.  Make  from  tagboard  a "window  card”  for  each  child  in 
the  group.  Cut  out  a window  from  the  card  just  big  enough  to 
show  a word.  Select  a story  in  the  unit  whose  vocabulary 
needs  further  development.  Give  directions,  such  as  "Find 
page  16.  Find  the  word  start  on  this  page.”  The  children  should 
place  their  cards  on  the  page  so  that  the  one  word  shows  through 
the  window.  (The  teacher  or  group  leader  can  see  at  a glance 
if  everyone  in  the  group  has  found  the  word.)  Direct  a child  to 
read  the  sentence  which  uses  the  word.  Continue  in  this  way, 
locating  all  the  new  or  difficult  words  in  the  story. 
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Reviewing  the 
unit  vocabulary 


5.  Make  a list  on  the  blackboard  of  all  the  new  words  pre- 
sented in  Unit  I.  Direct  the  study  of  the  words. 

a.  Word  meaning.  ’'I  am  thinking  of  a word  that  tells  some- 
thing you  put  food  on  [dishes];  a word  that  tells  what  you  ride 
in  [cars],  etc.” 

b.  Word  recognition.  ’’Frame  the  word  underline 

put  a box  around  todays  put  a cross  on  bought;  put  a circle 
around  front’'  etc.  The  pupils  frame  and  read  the  word  each 
time. 

c.  Context  clues.  ’’Find  the  missing  word  in  my  sentence.” 
Give  the  sentence  orally  and  have  a child  locate  the  missing 
word.  For  example,  say:  ’’The  people  who  live  next  door  are 

my [neighbors].  When  Mother  came  home  from  the  store, 

she  showed  us  what  she  had  [bought].  The  children 

worked  all  day  on  the  toy  house  and  finally  it  was [fin- 

ished].” 

d.  Word  analysis.  ’’Find  the  words  that  begin  like  bang.”  A 
child  would  frame  and  read  busy,  bed,  before,  bought.  ’’Find  the 
words  which  stand  for  more  than  one.”  A child  would  frame 
and  read  friends,  neighbors,  cars,  girls,  pears,  stones. 
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Unit  l[  * Animal  Neighbors 


INTRODUCTION 


This  unit  presents  lively  realistic  stories  of  pets  and  will 
stimulate  an  interest  in  animals.  It  gives  information  about 
several  unusual  pets  with  which  the  children  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar and  in  this  way  broadens  their  experiences  with  animals. 

Introduce  the  unit  through  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
children’s  own  pets  and  of  pets  that  live  in  the  neighborhood. 
Large  colorful  pictures  of  animals  should  be  posted  around  the 
room.  The  children  will  enjoy  keeping  a pet  in  the  classroom. 


Pages 

43-47 


Fuzzy  and  His  Neighbors 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  43,  animal',  44,  Fuzzy,  climb’,  45,  happen, 
tali',  46,  sunflower,  seeds’,  47,  try 
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Talking  about 
the  unit  picture 


Reading  a black- 
board story 


Page  44 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  45 


Page  46 

Using  picture  and 
phonetic  clues 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
find  page  43.  Help  them  to  identify  the  different  animals. 
Present  the  unit  title,  Animal  Neighbors. 

Have  the  children  discuss  the  picture  on  page  44.  Bring  out 
in  the  discussion  that  chipmunks  look  somewhat  like  squirrels 
but  are  smaller.  They  do  not  have^bushy  tails.  They  have 
stripes  on  their  backs,  live  in  a hole  in  the  ground,  eat  seeds  and 
nuts,  carry  food  in  cheek  pouches,  and  are  easily  tamed. 

’This  little  story  tells  about  Fuzzy.” 

Fuzzy  is  a little  animal. 

Fuzzy  can  climb. 

He  likes  to  eat  sunflower  seeds. 

What  is  Fuzzy? 

After  the  story  has  been  read  silently  and  then  orally,  have 
the  pupils  read  and  discuss  the  following  blackboard  questions: 

Do  you  think  Fuzzy  can  climb  tall  trees? 

In  what  ways  is  Fuzzy  like  a squirrel? 

Can  you  guess  what  will  happen  to  Fuzzy? 

Would  you  try  to  make  a pet  of  Fuzzy? 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ’’Let’s  turn  again  to 
page  44.  What  is  the  title  of  our  new  story?  Should  you  like 
to  find  out  who  Fuzzy’s  neighbors  are?” 

GUIDED  READING 

’’Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  to  find  out  where  Fuzzy  lived. 
Who  gave  Fuzzy  something  to  eat?  Who  were  Fuzzy’s  neigh- 
bors? Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out.  How  did  Patsy 
help  Fuzzy?  What  did  Fuzzy’s  neighbors  do? 

’’One  day  something  exciting  happened  when  Patsy  gave 
Fuzzy  his  dinner.  Let’s  read  the  first  seven  lines  on  the  next 
page  to  see  what  happened.”  After  the  silent  reading,  ask,  ”Do 
you  think  the  squirrels  will  get  Fuzzy’s  dinner?  Finish  the  page 
and  find  out.  What  made  the  squirrels  run  away?  How  do  you 
know  that  Fuzzy  was  a smart  little  animal? 

”Do  you  know  what  these  tall  flowers  are?”  Elicit  sunflowers 
and  write  the  word  on  the  blackboard.  Call  attention  to  the 
known  words  sun  and  flowers.  ’’Why  did  Fuzzy  climb  up  to  the 
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Page  47 


Discussing  facts 
about  chipmunks 
and  squirrels 


Reading  orally 
to  present  infor- 
mation to  an 
audience 


Selecting  correct 
statements 


sunflower?  Read  the  first  six  lines  on  this  page  and  find  out. 
Do  Frisky  and  Funny  like  sunflower  seeds  too?  Let’s  find  out. 
Finish  the  page.  What  did  Patsy  ask  Mother? 

’’Do  you  think  the  squirrels  will  try  to  get  seeds  too?  Read 
this  page  and  find  out.  Why  will  Fuzzy  be  happy?  Why 
couldn’t  the  squirrels  get  sunflower  seeds  too?” 

After  the  silent  reading,  discuss  the  differences  between  chip- 
munks and  squirrels  again,  bringing  out  the  coloring,  size, 
homes,  etc.  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  their  experiences 
with  these  animals. 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  the  nature  of  this  story.  Bring  out  these  points: 
(a)  the  story  is  interesting  because  it  tells  us  things  that  we 
did  not  know  about  chipmunks;  (b)  when  we  read  it  to  others, 
we  must  read  so  that  everyone  listening  will  learn  about  chip- 
munks, too,  (c)  when  we  read  what  Patsy  said,  we  must  show 
by  our  voices  how  interested  she  was  in  her  animal  neighbors. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  story  page  by  page,  discussing  each 
one  as  it  is  read.  Finally  have  the  entire  story  read  to  another 
group. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  To  give  practice  in  evaluating  statements  based  on  the 
story,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Direct  a 
pupil  to  read  silently  the  first  sentence  and  to  be  ready  to  tell 
whether  or  not  it  is  true.  If  it  is  true,  he  may  read  it  aloud.  If 
it  is  not  true,  he  may  draw  a line  through  it.  Continue  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  sentences.  Then  have  all  the 
correct  statements  read  orally. 

Fuzzy  had  two  squirrels  for  neighbors. 

Fuzzy  liked  to  have  Frisky  and  Funny  eat  dinner  with  him. 

Some  tall  sunflowers  were  growing  by  the  fence. 

Patsy  liked  to  watch  Fuzzy  climb  up  the  plants. 

The  squirrels  would  try  to  climb  the  sunflowers. 

Fuzzy  was  friendly  with  his  neighbors. 

Fuzzy  liked  to  eat  seeds  for  his  dinner. 
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Combining  sen- 
tence parts 


Seeing  similar 
parts  in  words 


Making 
new  words 


2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  below.  Direct  a pu- 
pil to  draw  a line  from  a phrase  in  the  first  column  to  a phrase 
in  the  second  column.  The  two  phrases  when  combined  should 
make  a good  sentence.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
rest  of  the  phrases. 


Fuzzy  was 
Fuzzy's  table  was 
Fuzzy  could  climb 
The  squirrels  wanted 
Patsy  watched  the  squirrels 
Patsy  wanted  to  see 


what  would  happen, 
the  tall  sunflower  plants, 
a big  stone, 
some  seeds,  too. 
a jriendly  little  animal, 
try  to  climb  the  plants. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  To  teach  the  recognition  of  the  similar  phonetic  elements 
ally  illy  eUy  aUy  as  they  occur  in  known  words,  write  on  the  black- 
board the  following  groups  of  words:  tally  wall;  stilly  will;  men, 
fence;  aUy  man. 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  frame  the  parts  in  the  first  two 
groups  that  are  the  same.  Then  help  them  to  observe  the  part 
of  the  words  men  dixA  fence  which  look  and  sound  alike.  Say: 
'’We  look  for  a part  that  we  know  in  a new  word.  This  often 
helps  us  to  pronounce  the  word.” 

Ask  the  children  to  read  the  new  word  in  this  sentence  and 
to  underline  the  part  that  helped  them  to  pronounce  it. 

Aunt  Mary  smt  Jack  some  money. 

"What  part  of  the  word  sent  is  like  menl  What  beginning 
sound  has  the  new  word?  What  ending  sound?  Does  the  word 
sent  belong  in  this  sentence?  Read  the  whole  sentence. 

"Look  at  the  last  pair  of  words  any  man.  Who  can  draw  a 
line  around  the  part  of  each  of  these  words  that  is  the  same? 
What  is  the  little  word  [an]?” 

2.  "Let  us  make  a big  word  with  an  by  adding  another  word 
to  it.”  Write  an  and  beside  it  write  other.  Have  both  words 
pronounced.  "Now  what  happens  when  you  see  these  two  words 
together?”  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  this  sentence: 

I would  like  another  dish  of  ice  cream. 

"What  does  the  word  another  mean?  Who  can  give  us  a sen- 
tence using  this  word?” 
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"What  word  in  your  lesson  today  is  made  up  of  two  words?" 
Elicit  sunflower  and  have  it  used  in  a sentence. 

Note.  The  word  another  is  new  in  the  next  lesson. 


Pages  15  and  16. 


Workbook 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


Enunciating  the 
"s”  and  "z” 
sounds  correctly 


Have  the  pupils  pronounce  words  which  contain  the  5 and  z 
sounds.  The  tongue  is  placed  in  the  same  position  for  both 
sounds.  However,  s is  a voiceless  sound  and  2 is  a voiced  sound. 
Have  the  children  put  their  fingers  on  their  throats  and  feel  the 
vibration  of  the  z sound  as  they  pronounce  the  words. 


z s 


zoo 

Fuzzy 

sunflower 

Patsy 

easy 

cheese 

seed 

soon 

lazy 

busy 

see 

saw 

buzz 

visit 

such 

basket 

Have  the  children  read  the  following  sentences  clearly  and 
carefully: 

See  Fuzzy  climb  up  the  sunflower  plant. 

See  Fuzzy  eat  the  seeds. 

Mr.  Brown  saws  some  lumber. 

"Z-z-z-zfl  goes  the  saw. 

"Buzz,  buzz,  buzz,"  sings  the  busy  bee. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Help  the  children  plan  how  to  make 
booklets  of  the  animal  neighbors  as  they  read  about  them. 
Allow  each  one  to  make  a picture  of  "Fuzzy  and  His  Neigh' 
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48-53 


bors”  and  to  dictate  a sentence  telling  about  it.  Write  the 
sentences  under  the  pictures.  The  children  may  also  draw  pic- 
tures of  their  own  animal  neighbors  or  the  animals  that  they 
read  about  in  their  independent  reading. 

Bulletin  Board.  Encourage  the  children  to  bring  in  animal 
pictures  and  to  tell  the  class  about  them.  If  it  seems  desirable, 
organize  a committee  to  arrange  a display  of  pictures  of  animals. 

Excursion.  Plan  a trip  to  a park  or  woods  to  observe  the 
squirrels  and  chipmunks.  Rules  and  plans  for  the  trip  should 
be  made  and  recorded  on  a chart.  If  feeding  the  animals  is 
permitted,  a committee  may  be  appointed  to  bring  some  food 
for  this  purpose.  After  the  trip,  help  the  children  to  organize 
their  learnings  through  a discussion  of  their  observations. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  "Little  Charlie  Chipmunk,"  by  Helen 
Cowles  LeCron,  in  The  Golden  Flute,  compiled  by  Alice 
Hubbard  and  Adeline  Babbitt;  "The  Squirrel,"  anonymous, 
in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education;  "Chipmunks,"  in  Rhymes  about  Our- 
selves, by  Marchette  Chute. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Whisk,  the  Story  of  a Chipmunk,  by  David 
Stearns;  Animals  Round  the  Year,  pp.  9-13,  by  Glenn  O. 
Blough;  Hide  and  Go  Seek,  by  Dorothy  P.  Lathrop;  Mr.  Red 
Squirrel,  by  Thomas  P.  Robinson;  Three  Smart  Squirrels  and 
Squee,  by  Margaret  Friskey. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Down  the  Road,  pp.  185-189,  and 
Through  the  Gate,  pp.  33-37,  both  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Science 
through  the  Year,  p.  103,  by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Etheleen 
Daniel;  Science  All  About  Us,  pp.  151-153,  by  Gerald  S. 
Craig  and  Agnes  Burke. 


Toddle,  the  Turtle 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  48,  Toddle,  crawl’,  49,  bowl',  50,  pond, 
lunch’,  51,  thing,  grass;  52,  place,  asked;  53,  talking,  another 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "The  name  of  OUr 
next  story  is  Toddle,  the  Turtle.  Why  is  Toddle  a good  name  for 
a turtle?"  Call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  beginning 
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Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Page  48 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  49 


Page  50 


letters  in  Toddle  and  Turtle.  Bring  out  through  discussion  that 
to  toddle  means  to  walk  like  a baby  with  short,  slow  steps. 

"How  do  turtles  walk?  They  crawl  all  around  and  go  from 
one  place  to  another  very  slowly.  Sometimes  they  are  hard  to 
find.  They  go  under  things  and  you  can’t  see  them.  Do  you 
know  why?"  Bring  out  that  they  are  protected  by  their  color. 
"Where  do  turtles  live?"  Elicit  such  phrases  as  on  the  ground, 
in  a pond,  in  a bowl.  Sometimes  they  crawl  in  the  grass  or  on 
stones. 

Direct  someone  to  read  this  sentence:  ^"Have  you  seen  a 
turtle?”  said  Mother.  Then  erase  said  and  change  it  to  asked. 
Have  the  question  reread,  leading  the  pupils  to  recognize  the 
new  word  asked. 

"Did  you  ever  go  on  a picnic?  What  did  you  take  with  you?” 
Let  the  pupils  suggest  what  they  would  need  for  a picnic.  Elicit 
and  write  on  the  blackboard  a basket  of  lunch. 

Note.  Talking  will  be  recognized  in  context. 

Review  the  words  and  phrases  listed  on  the  blackboard. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Something  very 
strange  happened  to  Toddle,  the  Turtle.  Find  the  story  about 
Toddle  in  the  table  of  contents.  Now  let’s  read  it  to  find  out 
what  happened  to  him." 

GUIDED  READING 

"Where  is  Toddle?  How  do  you  suppose  Toddle  got  into 
Father’s  shoe?  Let’s  read  this  page  and  find  out.”  After  the 
pupils  have  read  the  page  silently,  have  them  tell  five  places 
where  Toddle  liked  to  crawl. 

"Sometimes  Toddle  bothered  Mother,  too.  The  first  part  of 
the  next  page  will  tell  you  about  it.  What  was  he  trying  to  do? 
Finish  the  page  and  see  if  Dick  found  a way  to  keep  Toddle 
from  getting  into  trouble."  After  the  reading  ask:  "Why  do  you 
think  Toddle  did  not  want  to  stay  in  his  turtle  bowl?  Where 
did  he  go?  Did  Dick  see  him? 

"The  family  were  so  busy  that  they  forgot  about  Toddle. 
Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
Where  were  they  going?  Finish  this  page  and  find  out  if  the 
family  found  Toddle  before  they  left  for  their  picnic.  What  did 
Father  say  to  Dick? 
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Page  51 


Page  52 


Page  53 

Using  picture 
clues 


Making  infer- 
ences from 
story  facts 


Reading  orally  to 
improve  expres- 
sions 


Using  context  and 
phonetic  clues 


’’Do  you  think  that  Dick  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  Toddle 
at  Blue  Pond?  Let’s  read  this  page  and  see  what  Toddle  did 
while  the  family  were  eating  their  lunch.  What  things  did 
Toddle  crawl  over?  Where  did  he  stop  to  look  around? 

’’What  are  the  family  doing  in  this  picture?  Are  they  looking 
in  the  right  place?  Read  this  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  if  they 
found  Toddle.  Where  did  Dick  think  he  might  have  gone? 

''What  has  Toddle  found?  What  do  you  think  the  turtles  are 
doing?”  Elicit  talking  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  "How 
does  Toddle  feel  now  that  he  has  found  another  turtle?  Read  this 
page  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask:  "Why  did  Toddle 
keep  crawling  away?  Why  was  Blue  Pond  just  the  home  for  him? 

"What  kind  of  boy  was  Dick?”  Emphasize  that  he  tried 
hard  to  take  good  care  of  Toddle  and  that  he  showed  how  un- 
selfish he  was  by  his  willingness  to  let  Toddle  stay  at  Blue  Pond. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  with  the  group  how  each  page  of  the  story  should  be 
read.  Have  the  children  reread  the  story  according  to  the  stand- 
ards discussed.  Only  those  who  need  help  in  changing  the  voice 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  selection  being  read  should 
have  this  practice. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Have  the  pupils  read  each 
sentence,  look  at  the  three  words  under  it,  and  choose  and  under- 
line the  one  that  belongs  in  the  sentence. 

CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  WORD 

1.  Toddle  liked  to all  over  the  house. 

start  crawl  climb 

2.  Dick’s  pet  did  not  like  to  live  in  his  turtle . 

room  bed  bowl 

3.  Toddle  crawled  over  this and  that . 

pond  grass  thing 

4.  Mother  and  Father  helped  Dick  look  in  this and  that 

pond 


place 
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basket 


Predicting  the 
outcome  of  a 
new  story 

5.  Toddle  was to  another  turtle. 

starting  talking  climbing 

6.  The  turtles  lived  at  the . 

grass  place  pond 

2.  Give  each  pupil  a copy  of  the  story  below.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  the  story  silently.  Then  encourage  them  to 
express  freely  their  own  ideas  about  what  happened  next.  They 
may  suggest  that  Fuzzy  ran  down  the  tree  and  scared  Toddle 
away;  that  Toddle  pulled  in  his  head  and  surprised  Fuzzy,  so 
that  Fuzzy  ran  away;  or  that  Toddle  crawled  away  and  hid  in 
the  grass. 

Drawing  the 
best  ending 

TODDLE  AND  FUZZY 

Toddle  crawled  through  the  grass. 

He  crawled  through  puddles. 

Then  he  crawled  up  on  a big  stone. 

He  wanted  to  sit  in  the  sun. 

Fuzzy  was  up  in  a tall  tree. 

His  lunch  was  on  his  stone  table. 

He  saw  a funny  animal  on  his  table,  too. 

Fuzzy  had  never  seen  a turtle  before. 

He  thought  the  funny  animal  was  going  to  eat  his  lunch. 

What  happened  next? 

After  the  discussion,  direct  the  pupils  to  turn  their  papers 
over  and  to  draw  the  best  ending  for  the  story. 

Observing  the 
"ed”  and  "ing" 
forms  of  verbs 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Guide  the  children  in  using  each  form  of  the  following 
verbs  in  oral  sentences:  talk,  talked,  talking;  crawl,  crawled, 
crawling;  ask,  asked,  asking;  climb,  climbed,  climbing;  pick, 
picked,  picking;  start,  started,  starting.  Then  distribute  copies 
of  this  exercise  for  individual  written  practice. 

climb 

1.  Fuzzy  climbed  up  to  get  the  sunflower  seeds. 

climbing 

crawl 

2.  Toddle  would  crawled  all  over  the  house. 

crawling 
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Reviewing  con- 
sonant blends 
"br,"  "cr,”  "fr" 


pick 

3.  Mother  was  picked  the  flowers  in  the  garden. 

picking 

ask 

4.  Tom  asked  me  to  go  to  the  store. 

asking 

talk 

5.  Who  was  talked  about  the  big  turtle  in  the  picture? 

talking 

start 

6.  The  children  have  started  to  walk  home  in  the  rain. 

starting 

Note.  If  page  17  in  the  Workbook  is  used,  the  practice  above  may  be 
omitted. 

2.  Review  the  consonant  blends  with  r,  br,  cr,  fr. 

a.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  known  words,  bread, 
bring,  brook,  brown,  and  have  them  pronounced.  Ask:  "How 
are  these  words  alike?  How  many  sounds  do  you  hear  at  the 
beginning  of  these  words  [two]?  What  are  they? 

"Can  you  tell  me  any  other  words  that  begin  with  brT'  The 
words  breakfast,  break,  and  broke  occur  in  this  text  and  may  be 
elicited  from  leads.  The  word  brother  may  be  recognized  by 
analogy  and  context  in  this  sentence. 

Peter  is  Jean’s  brother. 

b.  Use  the  method  above  to  develop  recognition  of  the  cr 
blend.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  known  words  crawl,  crying, 
ice  cream,  scarecrow.  Discuss  their  meanings  and  have  the  chil- 
dren listen  for  the  cr  in  each  word.  Make  sure  that  the  hard  c 
or  k sound  is  heard  in  these  words  as  well  as  the  r. 

Help  the  children  to  recognize  the  cr  blend  in  new  words  by 
reading  these  sentences: 

Did  you  crack  the  egg  when  you  dropped  it? 

The  crow  is  big  and  black. 

c.  Known  words  for  teaching  the  consonant  blend /r  are  Fred, 
from.  Frisky,  friendly,  front,  friends,  frogs. 

The  word  fruit  may  be  elicited  for  practice  by  using  a sum- 
mary clue,  such  as  Apples  and  pears  are  good  fruits  for  us  to  eat. 
Ask,  "What  word  in  the  sentence  begins  like  front  and  friend? 
How  did  the  rest  of  the  sentence  help  you  to  know  the  word?" 
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Observing 
double  letters 
making  one  sound 


Perceiving  the 
sounds  of  "ng” 
and  "nk" 


Telling  pet  • 
stories 


Note.  Always  present  the  consonant  blends  as  parts  of  whole  words  so 
that  the  pupil  may  see  the  blend  in  relation  to  other  elements  in  the  word. 
Also  emphasize  checking  every  application  of  a phonetic  clue  by  considering 
the  meaning  of  the  new  word  in  the  sentence  until  the  procedure  becomes 
habitual. 

3.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  tall,  still,  tell  and  have 
them  pronounced.  Ask:  "Do  you  see  two  letters  just  alike  at 
the  end  of  these  words?  Do  they  make  one  sound  or  two?” 

Write  on  the  blackboard  guess.  Miss,  grass  and  have  them 
pronounced.  Ask,  "With  what  letters  do  they  end?”  Elicit  the 
same  observation  as  for  double  / above. 

4.  To  develop  perception  of  the  speech  sounds  ng  and  nk, 
have  the  following  words  pronounced:  think,  thing.  Ask  the 
pupils  to  listen  carefully  for  the  ending  sounds  as  you  say  the 
words.  Do  they  hear  the  difference  between  the  sound  of  thing 
and  thinkl  Discuss  the  auditory  similarity  between  the  words; 
then  give  practice  in  enunciating  the  following  list  of  words  by 
having  them  read  from  the  blackboard:  bring,  sing,  long, 
clinkety-clank,  jingle,  tink-tink-tinkle. 

Workbook 

Pages  17  and  18. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Let  the  pupils  tell  stories  about  their  own  pets.  Organize 
with  them  a simple  outline  to  help  them  with  their  stories.  The 
following  one  is  suggested: 

MV  PET 

What  kind  of  animal  he  is 
What  his  name  is 
What  color  he  is 
What  he  likes  to  eat 
How  he  likes  to  play 
Where  he  sleeps 

Encourage  the  children  to  use  clear-cut  sentences  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  and's.  Give  each  child  time  to  think  about  his  story 
before  asking  him  to  share  it  with  the  others.  Following  each 
story,  the  group  should  be  allowed  to  ask  the  .speaker  questions 
about  his  pet. 
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speaking  Read  "The  Little  Turtle,”  by  Vachel  Lindsay,  in  Silver  Pen- 
nies, compiled  by  Blanche  J.  Thompson.  When  the  children 
have  become  familiar  with  the  thought  and  the  rhythmic  pattern, 
have  them  say  the  poem  in  unison.  Let  them  select  other  poems 
of  this  kind  to  say  together.  The  group  may  work  out  some 
standards  for  good  choral  speaking.  See  the  chart  below. 

Note.  While  the  chief  purpose  of  choral  speaking  activities  is  to  give  pleas- 
ure and  provide  opportunity  for  a better  appreciation  and  interpretation,  this 
type  of  rhythmic  group  speaking  is  an  excellent  activity  to  give  confidence  to 
the  timid  pupil.  It  also  gives  him  a feeling  for  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  words 
that  may  carry  over  into  his  own  oral  reading. 


When  We  Read  Poetry  Together 
We  listen  to  the  music  of  the  poem. 

We  keep  our  voices  soft. 

We  keep  in  time  with  others. 

We  look  at  our  audience. 

We  remember  what  we  are  to  say. 

We  remember  when  the  stop -signs  come. 
We  use  pleasant  voices. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  continue  their  work  on  their 
animal-neighbors  booklets  by  making  pictures  of  this  story. 
They  may  suggest  sentences  to  be  written  under  each  one  of 
their  pictures. 

Science.  Obtain  a turtle  for  a classroom  pet.  Guide  the  chil- 
dren in  reading  to  gain  information  on  how  to  take  care  of  the 
turtle  properly.  Have  them  compose  and  illustrate  a chart, 
"How  to  Take  Care  of  a Turtle.”  Let  the  children  keep  daily 
records  of  the  turtle’s  activity.  Have  them  share  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  its  daily  care. 
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Stories  to  Enjoy.  Humphrey,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  Timothy 
Turtle,  by  Alice  V.  Davis;  Turtles,  by  Wilfrid  Bronson; 
Animals  and  Their  Young,  pp.  2-7,  by  Glenn  O.  Blough; 
Twenty  Little  Pets  from  Everywhere,  by  Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 

Supplementary  Reading.  The  Wishing  Well,  pp.  60-71,  by 
Selma  Coughlan  and  Mabel  O’  Donnell  ; To  School  and  Home 
Again,  pp.  52-59,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  Read 
Another  Story,  pp.  41-50,  by  Marjorie  Pratt  and  Mary 
Meighen;  To  and  Fro,  pp.  176-185,  by  Myrtle  B.  Quinlan; 
Friends  and  Workers,  pp.  124-131,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and 
others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Little  Turtle"  in  Listen  and  Sing,  by  Ma- 
BELLE  Glenn  and  others. 


Pages 
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Discussing  re- 
lated concepts 


Mr.  Toad 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  54,  toad,  fly,  55,  flew',  56,  soft,  bug',  57, 
glad,  more 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "We  have  read 
about  two  animal  neighbors  that  live  on  Garden  Street.  What 
were  they?  Today’s  story  tells  us  about  an  animal  that  lives  in 
a garden.  What  do  you  think  it  is?"  Elicit  through  suggestions 
a toad.  "Do  you  know  what  a toad  likes  to  eat?  The  toad  in 
this  story  likes  aflyor  a hug  when  he  can  catch  one.  He’s  always 
hungry!  He  wants  more  and  more  to  eat  all  the  time. 

"One  day  he  watched  and  watched  a bug,  and  just  as  he  tried 
to  get  it,  it  flew  away.  Did  you  ever  watch  a toad  try  to  get  his 
dinner?  You  have  to  be  very  still  and  speak  in  a soft  voice  or  you 
will  scare  him  away. 

"Should  you  like  to  have  a toad  in  your  garden?  The  woman 
in  this  story  was  very  glad  to  have  one.  When  we  read  the  story 
we  shall  find  out  why.” 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Turn  to  page  54  and 
find  out  what  the  name  of  our  new  story  is.  This  story  tells  us 
how  Mr.  Toad  helped  his  Garden  Street  neighbors.  Let’s  read 
it  and  find  out  what  he  did." 
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Page  54 

Reading  silently 
and  then  orally  to 
answer  questions 

Page  55 


Page  56 


Page  57 


Reading  orally  to 
review  the  main 
ideas  in  the  story 


Associating  story 
facts  with  story 
characters 


GUIDED  READING 

Discuss  the  picture  on  page  54.  "Let’s  read  this  page  and 
find  out  what  happened  to  this  hat.”  After  the  reading,  ask: 
"What  do  you  think  made  Jean’s  hat  fly  away?  Read  aloud  the 
two  lines  that  tell  what  Jean  did. 

"See  the  picture  on  this  page.  Do  you  think  Jean  knows  what 
is  under  her  hat?  Read  the  first  part  [nine  lines]  of  the  page  to 
find  out.”  Direct  someone  to  read  aloud  the  question  Jean 
asked.  "Let’s  finish  the  page  and  find  out  where  Mr.  Toad 
went.  Read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  you  what  he  does  for  Miss 
Ann.  Did  he  like  Jean’s  green  hat? 

"What  is  Mr.  Toad  doing  in  this  picture?  Let’s  read  this  page 
and  find  out  more  about  Mr.  Toad.  Read  aloud  the  line  that 
tells  you  what  Jean  thought  the  toad  was  doing?  Why  did  Miss 
Ann  talk  in  a soft  voice?  What  happened  to  the  bug  and  the  fly? 

"Was  Miss  Ann  glad  to  have  Mr.  Toad  in  her  garden?  Finish 
the  story  and  find  out.  Why  does  Mr.  Toad  have  to  work  fast? 
Read  aloud  the  part  that  tells  why  Miss  Ann  likes  Mr.  Toad. 
Read  aloud  the  part  that  tells  why  Jean  likes  Mr.  Toad.” 

PURPOSEFUL  RETEACHING  ACTIVITIES 

"How  many  parts  are  there  in  this  story  [two  parts]?”  Have 
the  children  read  the  first  two  pages  orally  and  then  let  the 
group  choose  a title  for  this  part  ["How  Mr.  Toad  Helped 
Jean”].  Have  two  children  read  the  second  part  orally  and  then 
let  the  group  choose  a title  for  it  ["How  Mr.  Toad  Helps  Miss 
Ann”].  Work  for  expressive  oral  reacting. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  each  child 
to  read  silently  the  first  sentence  and  then  to  write  the  correct 
number  of  the  animal  that  the  sentence  tells  about  in  the  box 
in  front  of  the  sentence.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  sentences. 

[7]  Fuzzy  [2]  Toddle  [3]  Mr.  Toad 

[]]  He  likes  to  eat  a big  bug  and  a fly  for  his  lunch. 

[]J  He  is  glad  to  stay  by  a pond  with  frogs  and  turtles. 
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Q He  likes  to  eat  sunflower  seeds  for  his  dinner. 

I I He  looks  as  if  he  were  sleeping  when  he  is  working. 
r~]  He  eats  bread  from  a big  stone  at  the  back  of  the  garden. 
L]  He  crawls  from  one  place  to  another. 

Q He  helped  Jean  to  find  her  hat  that  flew  into  the  garden. 
Q He  will  hop  away  if  you  make  a noise. 


2.  Explain  that  some  words  mean  the  same  thing  or  almost 
the  same  thing  as  other  words.  For  an  example,  write  on  the 
blackboard  the  following  sentences:  Miss  Ann  is  glad  that  Mr. 
Toad  lives  in  her  garden.  Miss  Ann  is  happy  that  Mr.  Toad  lives 
in  her  garden.  Have  the  children  read  silently  to  find  the  two 
words  which  mean  almost  the  same  thing.  Direct  a pupil  to 
underline  the  two  words  \_glad,  happy']. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  columns  below.  Have  a 
pupil  read  a word  in  Column  1,  find  a word  or  phrase  in  Col- 
umn 2 that  means  almost  the  same  thing,  and  draw  a line  con- 
necting them. 

Column  1 Column  2 


hurry 

watch 

shout 

home 


look  at 
house 
go  fast 
call 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

Review  the  consonant  blends  with  /,  as  bly  fl.  List  the  known 
words  Flipy  floory  flowerSy  and  have  them  pronounced.  Then 
ask:  "Do  these ‘words  begin  with  one  sound  or  two?  What  two 
words  in  your  lesson  today  begin  with  these  sounds?”  Elicit 
flyy  fleWy  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  "Now  let’s  say- 
together  all  these  fl  words  and  listen  to  the  sounds  that  are  the 
same.  What  two  letters  make  these  sounds  in  all  the  words?” 

Recall  the  hi  blends,  using  the  known  words  hluey  black.  Fol- 
low the  method  given  on  page  93  and  above.  Elicit  the  words 
block  and  blew  by  leads  or  by  phonetic  attack  in  the  following 
sentences: 

The  baby  plays  with  his  blocks  all  day. 

The  big  apple  blew  down  from  the  tree. 

Some  children  may  need  much  more  auditory  practice  before 
they  can  identify  the  double  blends  in  words.  For  these  chil- 
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Workbook 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Call  attention  to  the  importance  of  clear  enunciation  of  final 
sounds.  Have  the  pupils  read  sentences  from  the  story  which 
use  the  new  words  toad,  soft,  bug,  and  glad,  helping  them  to 
pronounce  the  final  d,  g,  and  t in  each  word.  If  some  children 
need  additional  help,  have  them  repeat  simple  rhymes  which 
use  these  sounds. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  pupils  illustrate  the  story  of  Mr.  Toad 
for  their  animal-neighbors  booklets. 

Science.  Encourage  the  children  to  tell  about  their  experi- 
ences with  turtles,  frogs,  and  toads.  Tell  them  about  the  hiber- 
nation of  these  animals.  Urge  the  children  to  ask  questions  at 
home,  give  reports  on  additional  information  gained,  and  to 
gather  books  and  materials  about  these  animals. 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "A  Friend  in  the  Garden,”  by  Juliana  H. 
Ewing,  in  Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  compiled  by  Miriam  B. 
Huber;  also  in  Friends  and  Workers,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and 
others. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog,  by 
Marjorie  Flack;  A Roundabout  Turn,  by  Robert  H.  Charles. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Henry  and  His  Friends,  pp.  33-42, 
by  James  S.  Tippett;  Through  the  Year,  pp.  114-121,  by 
George  W.  Frasier  and  others;  Munching  Peter  and  Other 
Stories,  pp.  158-166,  by  Burdette  R.  Buckingham;  Rain  and 
Shine,  pp.  40-52,  by  Ardra  Wavle;  Neighbors  on  the  Hill, 
pp.  93-108,  by  Marjorie  Flack  and  Mabel  O’Donnell. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "The  Toad,”  in  The  American  Singer,  Book 
One,  by  John  W.  Beattie  and  others. 
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VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  58,  Zeke,  raccoon)  59,  ; 60,  bottle, 

paw,  &\,  first,  letter)  62,  been 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Today’s  Story  is 
about  a very  different  animal.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  have 
read  about  this  one,  but  I don’t  believe  you’ve  ever  had  this 
animal  for  a pet!  It  is  a raccoon.  His  name  is  Zeke.  Do  you 
know  what  Zeke  looks  like?" 

Let  the  children  tell  what  they  know  about  raccoons.  If  pos- 
sible, show  a large  picture  of  a raccoon  or  call  attention  to  the 
picture  in  the  book  and  lead  the  children  in  a discussion  of  its 
appearance.  Bring  out  that  raccoons  have  grayish,  black-tipped 
hair;  bushy,  grayish  tails  with  rings  of  black;  and  patches  of 
black  around  the  eyes. 

"Raccoons  have  big  paws.  Their  sharp  claws  help  them  to 
climb  trees.  I think  that  at  first  you  would  find  a raccoon  a very 
queer  pet,  but  you  would  enjoy  taming  it.  This  story  will  tell 
us  some  of  the  funny  things  a raccoon  can  do.’’  Briefly  review 
the  new  words  and  phrases. 

Note.  The  words  bottle  and  letter  will  be  presented  during  the  guided  read- 
ing through  picture  clues;  been  will  be  recognized  in  context. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "While  we  are  read- 
ing this  story,  decide  whether  you  would  like  to  have  Zeke  live 
with  you!” 

GUIDED  READING 

"What  is  Zeke  doing  in  the  picture?  What  is  the  title  of  the 
story?  Let’s  read  the  first  six  lines  and  find  out  whose  pet  Zeke 
is.  What  kind  of  raccoon  is  he?  Zeke  does  some  strange  things. 
Finish  the  page  and  find  out  what  he  likes  to  do.  Does  Tom 
like  to  play  with  his  pet?  How  can  you  tell? 

"What  is  Mother  doing  in  this  picture?”  When  the  children 
suggest  writing  a letter,  write  a letter  on  the  blackboard.  What 
is  Zeke  doing?  Read  this  page  and  find  out.  Why  was  Zeke 
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anxious  for  Tom  to  come  home?  Did  he  know  what  Mother 
was  doing? 

"Zeke  is  into  mischief!  What  is  he  playing  with?”  Elicit  the 
bottle  and  write  it  on  the  blackboard.  ’'Where  is  Mother?  Read 
the  first  three  lines  to  find  out.  Why  did  she  go  out  of  the  room 
and  leave  Zeke?  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out 
what  Zeke  did  while  Mother  was  gone.  What  is  a good  word 
that  would  tell  about  Zeke?”  Explain  that  he  is  curious. 

"What  has  happened?  Read  the  first  four  lines  and  find  out 
what  Zeke  did  to  Mother’s  letter.  Will  Mother  be  cross  with 
Zeke?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out  what  Mother  did. 
How  did  she  make  a joke  out  of  Zeke’s  accident? 

"Let’s  read  the  first  part  of  this  page  and  find  out  what 
Mother  asked  Tom  to  do.  Why  did  she  call  the  letter  'Zeke’s 
letter’?  Finish  the  story  and  find  out  what  Tom  says  about 
Zeke’s  letter?  Do  you  think  Father  will  like  the  letter? 

"Should  you  like  Zeke  for  a pet?”  Encourage  the  children  to 
give  reasons  for  their  answers.  "What  is  the  surprise  in  this 
story?  What  are  some  of  the  different  things  Zeke  did?”  Bring 
out  the  point  that  it  would  be  lots  of  fun  to  have  a pet  like  Zeke 
but  that  he  would  have  to  be  watched  carefully  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  cause  any  serious  damage  in  the  house. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  children  to  turn  to  page  58,  to  discuss  the  picture, 
and  then  to  read  the  page  silently  to  find  the  best  sentence  that 
tells  about  the  picture.  Then  the  children  may  read  aloud  their 
choices,  and  the  group  should  decide  which  sentence  is  the  best. 
Continue  in  this  manner  for  the  pictures  on  pages  58-61  of  the 
story.  The  following  sentences  may  be  suggested. 

Page  58:  Now  Zeke  is  a big  raccoon. 

Page  59:  Zeke  looked  at  Mother. 

Page  60:  He  put  his  paw  in  the  bottle. 

Page  61:  Mother  came  in  and  saw  the  letter. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  on  the  following 
page.  Have  a child  read  the  first  one  silently  and  then  tell  the 
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correct  answer.  Have  the  child  verify  his  answer  by  finding  it  in 
the  book.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  questions. 

Who  likes  to  make  things  happen? 

Who  was  in  the  window  watching  for  Tom? 

Who  heard  something  at  the  door? 

Who  put  his  paw  in  a bottle? 

Who  said,  "This  is  his  first  letter." 

Who  had  been  helping  Mother? 

Who  took  the  letter  to  the  box? 

Who  will  be  glad  to  get  Zeke's  first  letter? 

2.  Distribute  copies  of  the  story  below.  Have  the  children 
read  the  story  silently  and  be  ready  to  suggest  a title  for  it. 
(If  copies  are  not  available,  read  the  story  to  the  group.)  Em- 
phasize that  a good  title  is  one  which  tells  what  a story  is  about. 
After  the  discussion,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  story 
titles:  Eating  Lunch,  A Surprise  for  Jack  and  Joe,  A Raccoon  in 
the  Tree,  The  Bottle.  Have  the  children  choose  the  best  title  and 
explain  their  choice. 

Jack  and  Joe  went  for  a walk.  They  saw  little  plants,  pretty  flowers, 
and  tall  trees.  Soon  they  sat  down  to  eat  their  lunch. 

"Listen,  Joe,”  said  Jack  in  a soft  voice.  "Do  you  hear  that  funny 
little  noise?  Something  is  in  the  grass  by  that  big  stone.” 

"Is  it  a raccoon?”  asked  Joe. 

"Oh,  no!”  laughed  Jack.  "Raccoons  do  not  live  in  this  place! 
Let  us  be  very  still  and  watch.  Do  not  talk.” 

Soon  a big  bug  flew  up  and  away! 

Up  jumped  Jack!  He  caught  the  bug  in  his  hand. 

"What  shall  I do  with  the  bug  now?”  asked  Jack. 

"Let’s  put  it  in  my  bottle  and  take  it  home,”  said  Joe. 

The  boys  put  the  bug  into  the  bottle.  They  put  something  in  the 
bottle  for  the  bug  to  eat.  Then  they  started  home. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  the  words  bug  and  but.  Say:  'T  am  going  to  change 
these  words.  Watch  carefully.”  Write  "What  is  this  word? 
It  means  a very  large  automobile  [or,  "It  brought  you  to 
school”].  What  is  this  word?  You  like  to  eat  it.”  Write  bun. 
"Now  let’s  look  at  all  these  words  together  and  see  if  we  can  tell 
them  apart.”  Have  the  words  bug,  but,  bun,  bus  pronounced. 
Ask  the  children  to  choose  the  right  word  for  each  of  these 
sentences: 
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The  toad  ate  the  very  fast. 

Mother  gave  me  a warm  for  lunch. 


Say:  ’’What  would  happen  if  you  read  the  wrong  word  in  these 
sentences?  You  can  see  now  how  important  it  is  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  last  letter  in  small  words  and  to  think  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  sentence. 

’’Now  let  us  read  some  more  sentences.”  Present  the  follow- 
ing for  individual  practice  followed  by  oral  check  and  discussion. 


SIX 

1.  Fuzzy  liked  to  in  the  window. 


2.  Father  gave  me  a ride  in  his  new 

met 

3.  Did  the  come  to  build  the  new  gate? 

men  ^ 

4.  Would  you  like  a of  water? 

5.  Give  the  good  little  dog  a on  the  head. 


2.  As  further  practice,  list  the  following  words  if  they  are  con- 
fused by  the  group.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  pair,  dis- 
cuss their  form,  and  use  them  orally  in  sentences:  on,  of;  our, 
out;  us,  up;  it,  if.  Use  the  words  in  written  sentences  if  any 
pupils  need  additional  practice. 

3.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  known  second-reader  words 
ending  with  d:  toad,  pond,  seed,  hand,  bed.  Have  them  pro- 
nounced. Ask  the  pupils  to  identify  the  sound  that  is  the  same 
in  these  words.  Call  on  a volunteer  to  frame  and  underline  the 
letter  which  makes  this  sound.  Use  this  same  procedure  for  the 
following  word  groups : t:  first,  front,  soft,  start,  pet,  eat,  about; 
k:  talk,  walk,  pick;  p:  hop,  help,  stop,  sleep,  cup,  bump;  m: 
them,  am,  farm,  him;  n;  been,  seen,  an,  men,  fun. 

4.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  you,  yes, 
your,  yellow,  yard.  Have  the  words  pronounced,  and  call  at- 
tention to  the  sound  of  y used  as  an  initial  consonant.  Follow 
the  procedure  given  on  page  50  of  this  Manual. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Form  a committee  of  the  pupils  who  need  help  in  clear  enun- 
ciation and  help  the  committee  plan  to  make  a scrapbook  of 
animal  pictures.  Have  them  mount  the  pictures  on  sheets  of 
heavy  paper  and  have  these  sheets  made  into  a loose-leaf  scrap- 
book. Use  these  animal  pictures  for  games  and  tests.  For  ex- 
ample, have  individual  children  point  to  one  of  the  pictures  and 
say  clearly  the  animal’s  name;  have  them  select  an  animal  and 
repeat  the  sound  the  animal  makes;  have  them  stand  before 
the  group  showing  one  of  the  pictures  and  ask  clearly,  "What 
animal  am  I?” 

The  children  may  like  to  write  some  letters  to  one  another  as 
shown  in  the  sample  below.  Choose  a group  to  construct  a mail 
box  to  hold  the  letters  and  tack  it  up  near  the  door. 


VeWevs 


Second  Grade  Mail  Box 
Mail  will  be  delivered 
at  2:30  ever/ 
afternoon. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Construction.  Some  of  the  children  may  wish  to  cut  from 
soap  or  model  from  clay  their  own  pets.  Help  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  work  to  arrange  an  exhibit  in  the  classroom 
museum. 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  illustrate  the  story  of  Zeke  for 
their  animal-neighbors  booklets.  Write  a descriptive  sentence 
under  each  child’s  picture. 

Excursion.  If  a museum  is  near  by,  a group  may  go  to  see 
other  animals  and  make  reports  to  the  class.  Another  group 
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may  visit  a pet  store  and  report  its  findings.  A third  group  may 
go  to  a zoo  and  observe  the  work  of  the  keeper  in  caring  for 
animals. 

Science.  Have  a discussion  lesson  about  the  raccoon  to  en- 
rich the  children’s  experience  with  this  animal.  Tell  them  about 
the  unusual  habits  of  raccoons:  the  raccoon  usually  lives  in 
hollow  trees  or  caves;  it  sleeps  during  the  day  and  gets  its  food 
at  night;  it  sleeps  during  the  winter;  it  washes  its  food  before 
eating  it;  it  puts  its  feet  flat  on  the  ground  like  a bear  when 
it  walks. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  The  Raccoon  Twins,  by  Jane  Tompkins; 
"Old  Mr.  Possum  and  Little  Miss  Coon,”  by  Margaret  Wise 
Brown,  in  Another  Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  compiled  by  Lucy 
Sprague  Mitchell;  Zeke  the  Raccoon,  by  Rhea  Wells;  "The 
Raccoon  Goes  Fishing,”  in  All  the  Year  Round,  by  Alice  Crew 
Gall  and  Fleming  H.  Crew;  Raccoon  Twins,  by  Inez  Hogan. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Hunting,  pp.  136-138,  by  Edith 
M.  Patch  and  Harrison  E.  Howe;  Fun  with  Nick  and  Dick, 
pp.  37-66,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  others;  Little  Indians, 
pp.  83-90,  by  Mabel  La  Rue;  Pets  Are  Fun,  by  Dorothea 
Park. 


Tabby  and  Her  Kittens 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  63,  Tabby,  beautiful',  64,  coat,  top',  65, 
kitchen',  66,  many,  milk',  67,  best 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  kind  of  pets 
do  you  have  at  home?”  Encourage  a brief  discussion  of  cats 
and  dogs. 

"Today  we  are  going  to  read  Tabby  and  Her  Kittens.  Tabby 
is  a beautiful  mother  cat.  I am  sure  you  would  like  to  have  her 
for  a pet.  She  has  a soft  coat.  She  has  many  little  kittens.  The 
story  will  tell  us  how  she  takes  care  of  them. 

"What  do  kittens  like  best?”  Discuss  the  children’s  ideas. 
Elicit  and  write  a bowl  of  milk  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
phrase  read.  "What  do  kittens  like  to  do?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
kitten  jump  on  top  of  a chair?  on  top  of  a box?  on  top  of  a tablel 
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" Where  does  your  kitten  live  at  your  home?”  Write  responses 
on  the  blackboard,  such  as  in  the  barn\  in  the  hack  room;  in  the 
kitchen.  Have  the  phrases  read. 

Briefly  review  the  new  vocabulary.  Direct  the  children  to 
locate  the  word  that  tells  that  Tabby  is  very,  very  pretty;  the 
one  that  tells  what  kittens  like  to  drink,  and  so  forth.  The  pu- 
pils may  also  locate  certain  phrases  in  response  to  leads. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  find  the  story 
in  our  books  and  read  to  find  out  how  Tabby  took  care  of  her 
kittens.” 

Pages 

63-67 

GUIDED  READING 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  below  for  pages  63 
through  67.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  question  silently; 
to  read  in  the  book  to  find  the  answer;  to  answer  the  question 
orally;  and  to  read  aloud  the  question  from  the  blackboard 
and  the  answer  from  the  book. 

Reading  silently 
and  then  orally 

Page  63:  What  did  Tabby's  three  kittens  look  like? 

What  did  Tabby  want  to  do  with  them? 

to  answer  written  Where  was  just  the  place  for  them? 


questions 

Page  64:  What  did  Tabby  think  when  she  saw  the  open  box? 

How  did  Tabby  get  into  the  box? 

What  did  the  little  black  kitten  do  in  the  soft  bed? 

Page  65:  What  did  Mother  do  to  the  box? 

What  did  Tabby  do  when  she  found  the  top  down? 

What  did  she  do  with  the  white  kitten? 

Page  66:  What  did  Mother  call  to  Tabby? 

What  was  Tabby  trying  to  do? 

What  did  Mother  do  for  Tabby? 

Page  67:  What  did  Tabby  do  when  the  box  was  opened? 

What  is  the  best  place  for  kittens? 

Interpreting 
the  story 

Continue  discussion  of  the  story  facts  by  asking  questions, 
such  as  "How  do  you  know  Bill’s  mother  liked  pets?  What 
must  you  do  to  keep  your  pets  happy?  How  did  Tabby  try  to 
get  Mother  to  help  her?  Do  your  pets  sometimes  try  to  tell 
you  something?” 

Reading  for 
an  audience 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Review  with  the  class  the  standards  for  good  oral  reading. 
Emphasize  the  importance  of  reading  well  enough  so  that  others 
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Following  printed 
directions 


Reviewing 
phrases  from 
the  story 


Classifying 
according  to 
simple  criteria 


Making  new 
words  from 
rhyming  endings 


will  enjoy  listening.  Choose  the  children  who  need  help  in  read- 
ing to  others  and  assign  a different  section  of  the  story  to  each 
one  of  them.  Have  them  study  their  parts  silently  and  then 
have  the  entire  story  reread  orally,  each  child  reading  his  own 
section.  The  pupils  listening  should  have  their  books  closed. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Direct  the  children  to  fold  a large  piece  of  paper  into  four 
blocks.  In  each  block,  using  both  sides  of  the  paper,  they  are  to 
illustrate  one  of  the  following  sentences. 


1.  Make  three  beautiful  kittens. 

3.  Make  a box  with  the  top  open. 
5.  Make  Mother  in  the  kitchen. 

7.  Make  Tabby  on  top  of  the  box. 


2.  Make  a bowl  of  milk, 

4.  Make  old  coats  in  a box. 

6.  Make  Tabby  with  the  black  kitten. 
8.  Make  a kitten  playing  in  the  barn. 


2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  below.  Direct  in- 
dividual children  to  choose  one  and  use  it  in  a sentence;  to 
choose  one  and  ask  a friend  to  read  it;  to  read  one  in  answer 
to  a number  called;  to  read  them  all  in  order. 


1.  just  the  place 

2.  with  white  paws 

3.  climbed  over  the  side 

4.  the  good  soft  bed 

5.  an  old  coat 

6.  the  top  of  the  box 


7.  again  and  again 

8.  had  never  been  away 

9.  many  times 

10.  trying  to  get 

11.  how  surprised 

12.  the  best  place 


3.  Direct  a child  to  read  a word  from  the  list  below  and  tell 
whether  or  not  he  would  see  it  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  yard,  or  in 
both.  If  the  exercise  is  hectographed,  direct  the  pupils  to  write 
1 or  2,  or  both  1 and  2 in  front  of  each  word. 


[T|  in  the  kitchen 

[2\  in  the  yard 

dishes 

window 

table 

toads 

sand 

bugs 

seeds 

cake 

floor 

bee 

grass 

bowl 

cup 

stones 

bread 

eggs 

lunch 

door 

fence 

ground 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  the  new  word  coat.  Have  the  word  pronounced. 
Elicit  other  words  that  rhyme  with  coat.  Write  goat,  boat.  Call 
attention  to  the  similarities  and  differences  in  the  three  words. 
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Seeing  "ch”  in 
initial,  medial, 
and  final  positions 


Reviewing  the 
consonant  "k” 


Playing  an 
echo  game 


Follow  the  same  procedure  for  the  new  word  top.  Elicit  hop 
and  stop.  Have  the  pupils  identify  the  new  words  pop  and  mop 
in  sentences. 

2.  List  the  known  words  chair,  children,  cherry,  chick.  Say: 
'’With  what  sound  do  these  words  begin?  What  letters  make 
this  one  sound  [cA]?”  Call  on  individual  pupils  to  draw  a line 
around  the  letters  that  make  the  ch  sound,  as  the  pupil  pro- 
nounces the  words. 

"In  these  words  where  do  you  see  and  hear  this  sound?”  List 
such,  lunch,  watch.  "Draw  a line  under  the  ending  sound.  In 
the  new  word  kitchen  where  do  you  see  and  hear  this  ch  sound? 
Underline  it.” 

3.  To  recall  the  sound  of  the  consonant  k in  initial,  medial, 
and  final  positions,  ask:  "What  word  do  you  know  that  begins 
like  kitchen'^  It  is  a baby  animal.”  Elicit  and  write  kitten. 
"Where  do  you  see  and  hear  the  sound  of  k in  these  words, 
milk,  walk?  in  talking,  looking?” 

If  any  pupils  need  further  practice  in  perceiving  this  sound, 
pronounce  several  words  in  which  they  may  identify  the  sound. 
Avoid  writing  for  visual  recognition  words  such  as  Zeke  and 
smoke,  in  which  the  final  e is  likely  to  confuse  the  pupils  at  this 
point  in  their  development. 


Pages  23  and  24. 


Workbook 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITES 

Group  together  the  children  who  need  help  in  enunciating 
words  clearly.  Play  an  echo  game.  Say  a word  from  this  story 
on  which  the  group  needs  practice.  Call  on  a child  to  repeat  the 
word  as  an  echo.  If  the  child  says  the  word  correctly,  he  may 
take  your  place,  say  another  word,  and  call  on  a classmate  to 
repeat  it.  The  words  needing  practice  may  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  for  the  children’s  reference.  The  following  words 
are  suggested: 

beautiful  surprised  white  bring 

mother  soft  many  again 

just  sleeping  little  together 
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Choral  speaking 


Pages 

68-71 


Have  the  children  say  together  the  rhyme  "Three  Little 
Kittens,"  by  Eliza  Lee  Follon,  in  Children's  Literature  by  Grades 
and  TypeSy  compiled  by  Ollie  Depew.  The  rhyme  may  be  writ- 
ten on  a chart  and  decorated  by  the  children  or  written  on  the 
blackboard.  If  it  is  written  on  the  blackboard,  write  all  the 
lines  to  be  spoken  by  one  group  with  a piece  of  colored  crayon 
(as  yellow).  All  the  lines  to  be  spoken  by  another  group  may 
be  written  with  another  color  (as  pink).  Encourage  the  pupils 
to  make  suggestions  for  the  arrangement. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  illustrate  this  story  to  make  an- 
other page  for  their  animal-neighbors  booklets.  Write  a de- 
scriptive sentence  under  each  child’s  picture. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  "The  Mysterious  Cat,”  by  Vachel  Lind- 
say, in  Silver  Pennies,  compiled  by  Blanche  J.  Thompson; 
"Cat,”  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Um- 
brella, compiled  by  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Matilda  and  Her  Family,  by  Miriam  E. 
Mason;  Timid  Timothy,  by  Gweneira  Williams;  William 
and  His  Kitten,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  April's  Kittens,  by  Clare 
Newberry. 

Supplementary  Reading.  The  Wishing  Well,  pp.  51-59,  by 
Selma  Coughlan  and  Mabel  O’Donnell;  Down  the  Road, 
pp.  22-27,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Something  Different,  pp.  42-70, 
by  Eva  K.  Evans;  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane,  pp.  69-72,  by 
William  S.  Gray  and  others;  At  Play,  pp.  18-24,  by  Gertrude 
Hildreth  and  others;  Play  Days,  pp.  163-176,  by  Burdette 
R.  and  Bertha  H.  Buckingham. 

Sing,  Jerry,  Sing 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  68,  Jerry,  canary,  69,  cage,  music,  70, 
radio’,  71,  both 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Our  next  Story 
tells  us  about  Mary  and  Betty.  Both  the  girls  like  music."  Ex- 
plain that  the  word  both  means  the  two  girls,  Mary  and  Betty. 
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Talking  about 
the  new  story 


Page  68 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  69 

Using  picture 
clues 

Page  70 


Page  71 


Reading  the 
story  by  parts 


’’What  do  children  who  like  music  often  do?”  Some  of  them 
take  music  lessons,  some  of  them  listen  to  records,  and  some  of 
them  listen  to  the  radio. 

’’These  girls  have  a pet,  too.  His  name  is  Jerry.  What  kind 
of  pet  do  you  think  he  is?”  Let  the  children  guess,  but  do  not 
tell  them.  Conclude  the  discussion  by  saying,  ”We  shall  read 
the  story  to  find  out  which  one  of  you  is  right.” 

Review  the  new  words  both,  music,  radio  by  writing  them  on 
the  blackboard.  Direct  a child  to  draw  a line  from  one  of  the 
words  to  the  same  word  in  the  phrase  or  sentence  on  the  black- 
board and  then  to  read  the  phrase  or  sentence  orally.  Continue 
with  the  other  words  in  the  same  manner. 

Note.  Canary  and  cage  will  be  presented  through  picture  clues. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Can  you  find  the 
next  story  in  your  books?  Read  the  title  to  us.  Did  you  guess 
right?  Yes,  Jerry  is  a little  canary.  Now  let’s  read  this  story 
and  find  out  what  this  pet  can  do.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  title  read.  ’’Now  read  this  page  to  yourselves  and 
find  out  whose  pet  Jerry  is.”  After  the  silent  reading,  ask: 
"Why  was  Mary  so  very  happy?  What  did  Jerry  look  like? 

"Where  do  you  suppose  Jerry  lived?”  Elicit  and  write  in  a 
cage  on  the  blackboard.  "Read  the  first  five  lines  and  find  out 
if  Jerry  liked  his  home.  What  did  he  do  in  his  cage?  Mary 
was  worried  about  her  new  pet.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to 
yourself  and  find  out  why.”  After  the  reading,  ask:  "How  did 
Betty  try  to  make  Jerry  sing?  What  did  Mother  say? 

"What  are  the  children  doing?  Read  the  first  four  lines  and 
find  out  what  they  said  to  Jerry.  Something  strange  happened 
after  the  children  went  to  bed.  Finish  the  page  and  find  out 
what  it  was.  Why  did  Mary  jump  up  in  bed?  What  do  you 
think  made  Jerry  sing? 

"Let’s  finish  the  story  and  find  out  what  both  of  the  girls  did. 
What  helped  both  of  them  to  go  to  sleep?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  this  story  read  aloud  just  for  fun.  Select  children  to 
read  the  conversational  parts  [Betty,  Mother,  Mary].  Have 
other  children  take  turns  reading  the  narrative  sections. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Reviewing  the 
basic  vocabulary 


Observing 

double-letter 

configuration 


Observing  the 
consonant  "z” 


Reviewing  con- 
sonant sounds 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Select  the  new  words  from  Unit  II  which  have  presented  dif- 
ficulty. Write  them  in  rows  on  the  blackboard  and  follow  the 
suggestions  given  on  page  83  of  this  Manual  for  enriching  mean- 
ing and  developing  accurate  recognition. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Call  attention  to  the  new  words  of  double-letter  configura- 
tion in  this  unit.  Write  on  the  blackboard  hammer,  Fuzzy,  hap- 
pen, Toddle,  raccoon,  bottle,  letter.  Tabby,  Jerry.  Have  the  pupils 
pronounce  each  word  and  draw  a line  under  the  two  consonant 
letters  that  come  together  in  the  middle  of  each  word. 

Helping  the  Individual  Child.  Have  the  children  who  need 
more  practice  in  careful  visual  scrutiny  of  known  forms  draw  a 
line  around  the  words  to  form  word  blocks  thus: 


Some  children  may  still  need  to  employ  kinesthetic  tracing  to  help 
them  fix  the  form  of  a word  in  their  minds.  The  railroad  kines- 
thetic tracing  recommended  in  the  first-grade  level  of  this  series 
may  be  used,  or  the  children  may  trace  the  word  as  it  is  written  on 
the  blackboard  first  with  their  fingers  and  then  with  the  chalk. 

2.  Write  the  known  words  Fuzzy,  Zeke,  and  zoom.  Have  the 
words  pronounced  and  teach  the  name  and  sound  of  the  letter  z 
in  initial  and  medial  positions,  using  any  procedure  previously 
established  for  teaching  consonant  sounds. 

3.  Review  all  consonant  letter  sounds  in  initial,  medial,  and 
final  positions.  Any  of  the  following  "Listen  and  Write"  games 
may  prove  helpful: 

a.  Have  the  children  write  on  their  papers,  in  a column,  the 
numbers  1-10.  Dictate  ten  words  from  this  unit  and  direct  the 
pupils  to  write,  opposite  each  number,  the  beginning  letter  of 
each  word.  Say:  "One,  write  the  first  letter  of  bowl.  Two,  write 
the  first  letter  of  toad.’'  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  words.  When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Have  each  one  pronounced  and  its 
beginning  letter  underlined. 

Ill 


Using  phonetic 
and  context  clues 
to  unlock  the  new 
words  of  a story 


To  test  the  auditory  recognition  of  the  ending  letter  of 
words,  have  the  pupils  number  their  papers  in  the  same  way. 
Tell  them  that  they  are  to  listen  for  the  ending  letter  of  each 
word  you  pronounce  and  write  that  letter  beside  the  number  on 
their  paper.  Say,  ’’One,  write  the  last  letter  of  had,''  etc.  Con- 
sonant letters  m,  n,  d,  p,  t,  k,  I may  be  tested  in  this  way. 

c.  A third  method  of  checking  auditory  perception  of  the 
position  of  consonants  in  words  is  to  play  the  "Listen-and-circle- 
the-post”  game.  Direct  the  children  to  make  three  "posts” 
(vertical  lines)  on  their  papers  opposite  the  numbers  one  to 
ten,  thus: 


1. 


If  they  hear  the  letter  t in  the  middle  of  the  word,  they  draw  a 
ring  around  the  middle  post.  If  they  hear  it  at  the  beginning 
of  a word,  they  draw  a ring  around  the  first  post.  If  they  hear 
it  at  the  end  of  a word,  they  draw  a ring  around  the  last  post. 
Say,  "One,  where  is  t in  kittenV'  Supervise  marking  the  middle 
post. 

4.  Give  each  child  a copy  of  the  following  story,  or  divide  the 
story  into  five  parts  and  assign  a part  to  each  of  five  groups  of 
children. 

a.  Mr.  Joe  had  a big  black  cat  called  Jet.  She  was  so  fat  she  would 
not  do  any  work.  She  just  lay  all  day  on  the  top  of  the  garden  wall  in 
the  sun.  She  got  down  from  the  wall  when  Mr.  Joe  fed  her.  Then  she 
went  back  to  sleep  again. 

b.  Sometimes  Mr.  Joe  would  scold  her.  He  would  say,  '"Wake  up, 
old  Jet.  Mrs.  Joe  wishes  you  would  catch  the  mouse  that  is  running 
around  the  house.”  Big  Jet  would  just  open  one  big  yellow  eye  and  go 
to  sleep  again. 

c.  Mrs.  Joe  said,  ”1  will  fix  that  cat.  I will  not  give  her  any  milk 
or  any  fish.  Then  we  will  see  if  she  catches  that  big  mouse.”  For  two 
days  big  Jet  watched  for  her  dishes  of  milk  and  meat  and  fish.  But 
they  were  not  outside  the  door. 

d.  She  then  walked  into  the  house.  She  jumped  on  a table.  Over 
went  a jar  of  jam.  Out  jumped  a big  gray  mouse.  It  ran  across  the 
floor.  Down  jumped  Jet  from  the  table.  Guess  what  Jet  did? 

e.  Mrs.  Joe  was  so  pleased  to  see  Jet  catch  the  mouse  that  she  put 
down  dishes  of  milk  and  meat  and  fish  for  big  Jet.  Big  Jet  ate  all  the 
food.  After  that  there  were  no  more  mice  in  Mrs.  Joe’s  house! 
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Talking  together 


After  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  and  before 
the  oral  reading,  ask  if  they  have  found  any  words  they  do  not 
know.  Write  these  words  on  a slip  of  paper  for  later  study. 
Have  the  first  paragraph  read  orally.  If  the  children  read 
with  no  errors,  continue  the  oral  reading.  If  they  stumble  over 
the  new  words,  have  each  paragraph  reread  after  a word  study 
such  as  the  following: 

Paragraph  a.  Comparison  and  blending  initial  consonants: 
Key  word:  get  cat  many  day  not  sled 

New  word:  Jet  fat  any  lay  got  fed 

Paragraph  b.  Comparison  and  blending  initial  consonants: 
Key  word:  old  cake  dishes 

New  word:  scold  wake  wishes 

Making  compounds  of  known  words : sometimes 
Using  context  clue:  eye 

Recognizing  variant  forms  of  known  verbs: 
running 

Paragraph  c.  Comparison  and  blending  initial  consonants: 
Key  word:  six  eat 
New  word:  fix  meat 

Making  compounds  of  known  words:  outside 
Recognizing  variant  form  of  known  verb : 
catches 

Paragraph  d.  Comparison  and  blending  initial  consonants: 
Key  WORD:  far  am  day 

New  word:  jar  jam  gray 

Paragraph  e.  Adding  initial  consonant  to  known  word : mice 
Using  context  clue:  food 

Workbook 

Pages  25,  26,  27,  28. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  the  children  who  have  canaries  or  whose  friends 
have  canaries  to  tell  the  class  about  them.  They  may  explain 
how  to  take  care  of  a bird  cage,  how  a canary  bathes,  what  a 
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Choral  reading 


canary  likes  to  eat,  and  how  it  looks  when  it  goes  to  sleep  at 
night. 

Read  aloud  a rhyme  or  poem  about  animals  and  help  the 
children  to  plan  a choral  reading  of  it.  Work  for  clear,  expressive 
speech.  Read  a rhyme  or  poem  which  has  a refrain  and  a definite 
rhythmic  pattern.  The  following  rhymes  are  suggested:  "The 
Frog  and  the  Fly,"  in  Our  First  Speech  Book,  by  M.  Pearl 
Lloyd;  "Lippity,  Lippity,  Lop"  (Mother  Goose),  in  Speech 
Improvement  through  Choral  Speaking,  by  Elizabeth  E.  Keppie 
and  others. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  complete  their  animal-neighbors 
booklets  by  illustrating  this  story.  They  may  make  attractive 
covers  for  their  booklets  by  putting  pictures  of  their  own  animal 
friends  on  them. 

Culminating  Activities.  To  review  and  clinch  the  aims  and 
attainments  of  this  unit,  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of 
contents  and  review  the  titles  of  the  stories  in  the  unit.  Let  the 
children  tell  which  story  they  like  best  and  explain  why  they 
like  it. 

Have  the  pupils  arrange  an  exhibit  of  the  animal-neighbors 
booklets  made  during  this  unit. 

Have  a simple  pet  show.  Let  each  child  make  a pet  painting. 
At  the  show,  each  one  may  display  his  pet  painting  and  give  a 
short  talk  on  how  he  takes  care  of  his  pet;  how  his  pet  helps 
to  make  him  happy;  why  his  animal  is  a good  friend.  If  a child 
does  not  have  a pet,  he  may  give  his  talk  about  one  he  would 
like  to  have. 

Let  the  children  read  or  tell  about  an  animal  friend  whom 
they  have  read  about  in  their  independent  reading. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "Lisa’s  Song,”  pp.  59-64,  in  Favorite  Stories 
Old  and  New,  compiled  by  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Sing,  Canary,  Sing,  by  Arthur  I. 
Gates  and  others;  Our  Pets,  pp.  116-121,  by  William  L.  and 
Stella  H.  Nida;  A Home  for  Sandy,  pp.  75-84,  by  Romney 
Gay;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  74-77,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Goldfish 
and  Birds,  by  Nila  B.  Smith. 
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EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 

Comprehension  Tests.  Provide  the  pupils  with  copies  of  the 
following  tests: 

a.  Making  judgments;  The  first  test  will  check  the  pupils’ 
understanding  of  the  concepts  of  this  unit.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
read  the  sentences  silently,  decide  whether  or  not  each  one  is 
a true  statement,  and  draw  a line  through  the  sentence  if  it  is 
not  true. 

1.  Pets  are  friendly  animal  neighbors. 

2.  All  pets  will  listen  to  soft  music  on  the  radio. 

3.  Many  animals  like  to  live  in  a barn. 

4.  Some  animals  like  to  eat  bugs. 

5.  Mother  animals  take  care  of  their  little  animals. 

6.  A cat  thinks  that  a pond  is  the  best  place  to  live. 

7.  Boys  and  girls  must  help  to  care  for  their  pets. 

8.  Pets  make  children  happy. 

b.  Details:  The  second  test  will  check  the  pupils’  ability  to 
recall  the  story  facts  and  to  associate  the  story  characters  with 
them.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  line  in  Column  1 and  to 
draw  a line  to  the  animal  it  tells  about  in  Column  2. 


Column  1 Column  2 

1.  An  animal  that  had  three  kittens  Jerry 

2.  An  animal  that  had  a yellow  coat  Zeke 

3.  An  animal  that  liked  to  look  in  pockets  Mr.  Toad 

4.  An  animal  that  caught  bugs  Tabby 

5.  An  animal  that  had  his  house  on  his  back  Mr.  Toad 

6.  An  animal  that  was  a good  friend  in  a garden  Tabby 

7.  An  animal  that  put  his  paw  on  a letter  Toddle 


8.  An  animal  that  thought  the  barn  the  best  place  to  live  Zeke 

Vocabulary  Test  II  (Workbook,  pp.  27  and  28).  This  test  is 
designed  to  test  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  forty-two 
new  words  presented  in  Unit  II  (five  name  words  have  been 
omitted).  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line  around  the  word 
that  you  read  in  each  row.  Pronounce  the  starred  word  in 
each  row.  Say,  'Tn  row  1,  draw  a line  around  another,’’  etc. 
Keep  a list  of  words  missed. 
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PART  I 


1.  *another 

more 

mother 

kitchen 

thing 

2.  fly 

top 

*try 

place 

Toddle 

3.  happen 

lumber 

enough 

paper 

*animal 

4.  bang 

nail 

still 

crawl 

wall 

5.  crawl 

bottle 

table 

*bowl 

pond 

6.  *lunch 

many 

such 

hand 

letter 

7.  pole 

pear 

toad 

paper 

*pond 

8.  cage 

caught 

*climb 

soft 

crawl 

9.  *place 

paw 

basket 

fence 

clang 

10.  try 

place 

fly 

soft 

*flew 

11.  animal 

*happen 

next 

raccoon 

thing 

12.  toad 

guess 

girls 

*grass 

seeds 

13.  as 

basket 

*asked 

music 

start 

14.  *crawl 

climb 

bowl 

pond 

lunch 

15.  try 

paw 

flew 

*fly 

first 

16.  music 

*soft 

seeds 

six 

smoke 

17.  seen 

coat 

toad 

pears 

*seeds 

18.  talking 

* thing 

milk 

through 

together 

19.  *bug 

best 

glad 

bed 

bang 

20.  fly 

four 

tall 

*toad 

radio 

21.  busy 

been 

*best 

first 

but 

PART  II 

1.  bowl 

*paw 

both 

crawl 

pears 

2.  bug 

gave 

flew 

*glad 

try 

3.  little 

w'all 

another 

kitchen 

*letter 

4.  crawl 

*cage 

coat 

glad 

clang 

5.  *radio 

music 

bowl 

happen 

canary 

6.  another 

more 

*many 

fly 

friendly 

7.  lunch 

bottle 

many 

*milk 

music 

8.  glad 

*beautiful 

bought 

bottle 

sunflower 

9.  many 

milk 

men 

four 

*more 

10.  *bottle 

busy 

would 

table 

talking 

11.  front 

girls 

*first 

four 

fence 

12.  many 

care 

busy 

*music 

lunch 

13.  ^talking 

thing 

another 

asked 

letter 

14.  try 

soft 

bug 

paw 

*top 

15.  seen 

seeds 

*been 

bowl 

dishes 

16.  *coat 

toad 

more 

cars 

glad 

17.  care 

coat 

many 

*canary 

•cage 

18.  *raccoon 

thought 

rabbit 

smoke 

radio 

19.  kitten 

canary 

many 

little 

*kitchen 

20,  soft 

*both 

another 

thing 

pond 

21.  surprise 

beautiful 

sprinkler 

together 

*sunflower 

Making  a Check  List.  Evaluate  each  individual’s  progress  by 
asking  yourself  the  questions  below  as  each  child  reads  a short 
selection  from  the  unit.  Record  your  comments  on  a simple 
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check  sheet.  Refer  to  the  check  sheet  to  determine  if  each  pupil 
is  reading  according  to  his  ability  and  to  determine  his  needs. 
Does  he  understand  the  Content,  of  what  he  is  reading? 

Does  he  answer  specific  questions  based  on  content? 

Does  he  retain  story  facts? 

Does  he  recognize  words  through  picture  and  context  clues? 

Does  he  give  good  attention,  thus  avoiding  rereading? 

Does  he  read  silently  without  lip,  head,  or  finger  movement? 

Does  he  recognize  rapidly  all  the  new  sight  words? 

Does  he  repeat,  omit,  or  add  words  when  reading  orally? 

Does  he  read  in  a well-modulated  tone  with  good  enunciation? 
Does  he  read  with  correct  phrasing? 

Does  he  have  more  knowledge,  understanding,  and  appreciation  of 
animals  than  before  reading  Unit  II? 


HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 


Improving  phrase 
recognition 


Improving 

comprehension 


1.  Follow  the  suggestions  for  reteaching  the  new  vocabulary 
that  are  given  on  page  83  of  this  Manual. 

2.  The  following  game  may  be  played  by  four  or  five  children 
with  a group  leader:  Print  on  tagboard  cards  thirty  or  more 
phrases  from  the  unit  which  need  review  and  further  drill.  In 
addition,  make  several  cards  with  the  phrase  ’Take  it  now’'  on 
them.  The  dealer  deals  all  the  cards.  Each  player  in  turn  reads 
the  phrase  on  his  top  card.  He  then  puts  the  card  on  the  top 
of  the  pile  in  the  center  of  the  table.  When  his  top  card  says 
'Take  it  now,”  he  takes  all  the  cards  in  the  pile.  The  winner  is 
the  one  who  has  the  most  cards  when  all  the  cards  have  been  used. 

3.  To  provide  further  practice  with  the  new  vocabulary  and 
experience  in  reading  for  the  main  idea : Make  up  animal  riddles 
and  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  the  children  to  read 
them  silently  and  to  illustrate  the  answer  to  each  one. 

Make  up  animal  riddles  and  print  them  on  slips  of  paper  or 
tagboard.  Give  a different  one  to  each  child  in  the  group.  Di- 
rect the  child  to  study  his  riddle  and  then  to  read  it  orally  to 
the  others.  The  group  guesses  the  answer. 

Have  the  children  make  up  their  own  riddles  and  dictate 
them  to  you  for  a class  book  of  animal  riddles.  They  will  enjoy 
reading  the  book  at  the  library  corner.  For  example: 


I climb  on  a stone. 

I climb  a tall  sunflower. 
Patsy  likes  to  watch  me. 
Who  am  I? 


I live  in  a cage. 

I listen  to  soft  music. 
I like  the  radio. 

Who  am  I? 
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Page  72 


Next  Door  People 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  LISTENING 

Discuss  the  picture  on  page  72  in  such  a way  as  to  arouse  in 
terest  in  hearing  the  poem  and  then  have  someone  read  the  title. 

READING  THE  POEM 

"Now  close  your  books  and  I will  read  the  poem  to  you.” 
After  the  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  comment.  Perhaps 
they  will  say:  ”We  have  a canary!”  "Is  the  poem  about 
Mary’s  canary?” 

REREADING  THE  POEM 

Reread  the  poem  for  further  appreciation  and  pleasure.  En- 
courage the  children  to  say  parts  they  know  as  you  read. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

The  children  may  wish  to  illustrate  the  poem;  they  may  add 
it  to  their  class  picture-poetry  book;  or  they  may  wish  to  memo- 
rize it.  Perhaps  they  will  suggest  repeating  it  in  unison. 

POEMS  TO  ENJOY 

"We,”  by  Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  and  "Portrait  by  a 
Neighbor,”  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  both  in  Gaily  We 
Parade,  compiled  by  John  E.  Brewton;  "My  Little  Neighbor,” 
by  Mary  Augusta  Mason,  in  The  Golden  Flute,  compiled  by 
Alice  Hubbard  and  Adeline  Babbitt;  "My  Pets,”  by  Sarah 
Jane  S.  Harrington,  in  Ring-a-Round,  compiled  by  Mildred 
P.  Harrington;  "The  Animal  Store,”  in  Taxis  and  Toadstools, 
by  Rachel  Field. 
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Unit  III  * Good  Times 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  continues  to  develop  the  theme  of  happy  neighbor- 
hood relationships.  More  lively  stories  of  the  Garden  Street 
children  describe  the  interesting,  pleasant  ways  in  which  the 
boys  and  girls  play  together.  The  content  provides  a unique 
opportunity  to  develop  desirable  social  attitudes. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  games  the  pupils  play  at  home, 
in  the  house  and  outdoors,  may  be  used  to  introduce  the  theme 
of  '’Good  Times.”  For  example,  let  the  children  tell  with  whom 
they  play  and  what  they  do  "after  school.”  During  the  reading 
of  the  unit,  bring  out  that  friends  have  good  times  together; 
that  they  do  not  need  expensive  toys;  that  they  can  "make 
their  own  fun”;  and  that  helping  adults  can  be  fun,  too. 
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Surprise  on  Wheels 


Pages 

73-81 


Talking  about 
the  new  unit 
theme 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  73, ; 74,  wheels)  75,  blocks)  76, ; 

77,  bell,  made)  78,  because,  any)  79,  round)  80,  Iasi)  81, 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  [Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ’'What  were  the 
names  of  the  first  two  parts  of  our  book?  What  did  they  tell  us 
about?  Today  we  are  going  to  begin  a new  part  of  We  Are 
Neighbors.  The  name  of  it  is  'Good  Times.’  What  do  you 
think  the  stories  will  be  about?” 

Direct  attention  to  the  theme  of  the  unit  and  create  interest 
in  reading  the  new  stories  by  asking,  "What  good  times  have 
you  had  with  your  neighbors?”  Let  the  children  tell  some  of 
their  interesting  experiences.  Recall  the  good  times  of  the  Gar- 
den Street  children  in  Units  I and  II.  "You  will  like  our  new 
stories.  They  tell  you  more  about  the  children  who  play  to- 
gether on  Garden  Street. 

"What  do  you  play  with  at  home?”  After  a brief  discussion 
of  the  children’s  toys,  ask:  "Have  you  any  blocks?  What  do 
they  look  like?”  Let  the  pupils  discuss  various  sizes  and  shapes. 
"Have  you  big  round  wheels?  What  have  you  made  with  your 
wheel  blocks?  If  you  want  to  make  wagons  or  cars,  you  must 
have  round  wheels.  Why?”  Elicit  response  and  write  on  the 
blackboard  because  they  can  not  go  without  wheels.  "If  you  were 
making  a wagon,  would  you  put  the  wheels  on  first  or  last?"' 

Have  all  the  phrases  and  new  words  reread  quickly. 

Note.  The  word  bell  will  be  developed  by  phonetic  analysis  during  the 
guided  reading  (compare  with  sell). 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  find  OUt  from 
the  table  of  contents  where  the  new  part  of  our  book  begins. 
Who  can  tell  us  the  page  number?”  Have  the  unit  title  read  and 
let  the  pupils  discuss  the  game  which  the  children  in  the  picture 
are  playing. 

"Now  let’s  turn  to  the  next  page  for  our  new  story.  What  is 
the  name  of  it?  What  could  a surprise  on  wheels  be?  Let’s  read 
the  story  and  find  out.” 
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Page  74 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  75 


Page  76 


Page  77 

Using  picture  and 
phonetic  clues 


Page  78 

Page  79 

Page  80 


GUIDED  READING 

"Guess  in  what  room  these  children  are.  What  are  they 
going  to  do?  Let’s  read  the  first  four  lines  to  find  out.  What 
are  the  names  of  these  children?  What  do  they  want  to  do? 
Finish  this  page  and  find  out  what  Father  told  them.  Where 
did  they  go  next? 

"Do  you  think  Mother  will  let  them  build  something  in  the 
kitchen?  Let’s  read  the  first  half  of  the  next  page  and  find  out. 
Why  didn’t  she  want  them  there?  What  was  Jack’s  new  idea? 
What  did  Mother  ask  the  children?  Find  Peter  in  the  picture 
on  page  74.  What  is  he  doing?  Let’s  finish  this  page  and  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  children  took  Peter  with  them.  Tell  us 
three  reasons  why  Jack  and  Jean  didn’t  want  Peter  to  go. 

"Let’s  read  the  first  five  lines  and  find  out  what  the  children 
are  asking  Uncle  Pat.  Do  you  think  they  can  build  something 
here?  Perhaps  Uncle  Pat  will  not  want  them  in  his  yard.  Finish 
the  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  us  what  he  said.  What  did  Uncle 
Pat  ask  them  not  to  do?  What  did  Jack  want  to  build?’’ 

Encourage  conversation  about  the  picture.  Call  attention  to 
all  the  things  the  children  are  using  to  make  the  train.  During 
the  discussion  of  the  picture,  write  the  word  bell  on  the  black- 
board. "Let’s  read  the  first  three  lines  on  this  page  and  find  out 
where  the  children  got  all  these  things.  Who  found  the  bell? 
What  did  Jack  find?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourselves 
and  find  out  if  the  children  could  ride  in  their  train.  What  was 
wrong  with  the  train?’’ 

Note.  If  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  story  for  use  during  two  reading 
periods,  the  first  lesson  may  be  ended  here.  Say,  "Tomorrow  we  will  read  the 
rest  of  the  story  and  find  out  what  happened  to  the  train.” 

"Do  you  think  that  Jack  and  Jean  will  make  the  train  go? 
Let’s  read  the  first  half  of  this  next  page  and  find  out.  Why 
didn’t  the  train  go?  Why  couldn’t  the  children  fix  it?  Finish 
this  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  they  did  next.  Why  did 
Jack  say  that  the  train  was  'not  any  good’? 

"Read  this  page  and  find  out  what  happened  the  next  day.” 
After  the  silent  reading,  ask:  "Why  did  Jack  and  Jean  decide 
to  take  Peter?  Do  you  think  Peter’s  blocks  will  make  the 
train  go? 

"The  children  were  pleased  with  their  wheels.  Read  the  first 
eight  lines  and  find  out  what  Uncle  Pat  told  them.  Why 
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Page  81 


Reading  orally 
by  parts 


Recognizing  the 
sequence  of 
events 


Using  context 
clues 


did  he  tell  them  to  'watch  out’?  Finish  the  page  and  see  if  the 
children  fixed  the  train  at  last.  What  was  Peter  doing?  Why 
didn’t  Jack  and  Jean  watch  him? 

"Look  at  the  picture!  What  has  happened?  Read  this  page 
to  yourselves  and  find  out.  What  did  the  goat  do?  What  did 
Uncle  Pat  do?  What  did  little  Peter  say?  Why  is  this  story 
called  'Surprise  on  Wheels’?’’ 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Since  this  story  contains  much  natural  conversation,  have  it 
reread  by  conversational  parts.  Let  the  children  choose  pupils 
to  represent  Jack,  Jean,  Father,  Mother,  Uncle  Pat,  and  Peter. 
Another  child  may  be  chosen  to  read  the  narrative  sections.  En- 
courage the  children  to  read  as  they  think  the  characters  talked. 
They  should  make  their  voices  sound  disappointed  when  the  story 
children  told  Mother  about  their  train  (p.  78)  and  excited  and 
surprised  as  the  train  went  down  the  hill  (pp.  80  and  81). 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Direct  a child 
to  read  silently  the  first  question  and  the  answers;  to  reread 
orally  the  question  and  the  correct  answer;  and  to  draw  a line 
under  the  correct  answer.  Continue  in  the  same  manner. 

What  happened  first? 

The  children  wanted  to  build  something  big. 

The  children  made  a train  of  blocks  in  the  living  room. 

What  happened  next? 

The  children  found  round  wheels  in  the  barn. 

Jack  and  Jean  made  a train  at  Uncle  Pat's. 

What  happened  last? 

The  goat  gave  the  train  a big  bump. 

The  children  did  not  find  any  wheels  at  all. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  them  silently,  and  to  be  ready  to  put  in  the 
word  that  belongs  in  each  sentence.  Explain  that  they  must 
often  read  ahead  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  find  the  clue 
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Perceiving 
short  "a"  sound 
in  words 


Perceiving  words 
with  short  "a” 
phonograms 


Recognizing 
short  "a”  words 
in  sentences 


which  will  tell  them  what  word  to  use.  Then  have  each  sentence 
read  orally.  The  children  should  tell  what  gave  them  the  clue 
to  each  missing  word. 

1.  Mother  gets  dinner  ready  in  the [kitchen']. 

2.  A baby  likes  to  build  houses  loith  his [blocks]. 

3.  There  are  jour on  Father's  car  [wheels]. 

4.  The  children  heard  the  school go  ''Clang,  clang"  [bell]. 

5.  The  girls  ate  their at  school  [lunch]. 

6.  Mother  put  two  milk on  the  kitchen  table  [bottles]. 

7.  The  radio  is  in  the  living [room]. 

8.  Children  like  to  go  for  a in  a train  [ride]. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Develop  the  auditory  and  visual  perception  of  short  a in 
words. 

a.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  an,  hand;  hat, 
cat;  black.  Jack;  last,  fast;  clang,  bang.  Say,  "Listen  carefully 
while  I pronounce  these  words  and  see  if  you  can  hear  the  same 
sound  in  each  one.”  Pronounce  the  words.  "What  sound  did 
you  hear  in  each  one?  Look  at  the  words.  What  letter  do  you 
see  in  each  word  that  is  the  same  [«]?  That  is  the  letter  that 
makes  the  same  sound  in  each  of  the  words.  We  say  that  it  has 
a short  sound,  as  am  an. 

b.  "In  which  of  these  words  that  I say  to  you  can  you  hear 
the  short  sound  of  al”  Say:  back.  Tabby,  radio,  animal,  happen, 
crawl,  place,  gave,  hammer. 

c.  "Here  are  some  words  with  short-c  sounds.  Read  them 
aloud  and  think  how  they  are  alike:  an,  can,  ran.  Nan,  man, 
pan,  Ann;  at,  hat,  that,  Pat,  cat,  scat,  sat;  Jack,  black,  quack, 
back;  had,  glad;  and,  sand,  hand;  bang,  clang;  as,  has. 

"Draw  a line  around  the  letter  in  each  of  these  words  that 
gives  it  the  short-c  sound. 

d.  "Read  these  sentences  and  be  ready  to  tell  which  words 
have  the  short-®  sound.  Tabby  is  a happy  cat.  The  raccoon  sat 
on  the  grass  in  the  sunP 

After  silent  reading,  call  for  volunteers  to  read  each  sentence 
and  to  underline  the  words  containing  the  short-®  sounds. 

"Look  at  these  words:  at,  an,  as,  am.  Say  the  words.  Re- 
member this  rule:  When  a comes  first  in  a two-letter  word,  it 
has  a short  sound.” 
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e.  Make  or  help  the  children  to  make  a large  vowel  chart. 
Suggest  that  the  children  choose  "cat”  for  the  key  word.  Write 
the  key  word  on  a large  piece  of  tagboard  and  have  a child  illus- 
trate it  with  a picture  cut  from  an  old  magazine  or  with  an 
original  drawing.  Then  let  the  pupils  select  the  short-c  words 
which  they  will  add  to  the  chart. 


Workbook 

Pages  29  and  30. 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Use  the  game  period  (see  the  next  page)  as  an  opportunity  to 
improve  oral  expression.  Help  the  leaders  to  give  directions  clearly 
and  simply  so  that  everyone  will  hear  and  understand  what  to  do. 

See  the  "Purposeful  Rereading  Activities”  paragraph  on 
page  122  of  this  Manual  for  suggestions  for  developing  expres- 
sive speech  through  oral  reading. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Have  the  children  keep  an  illustrated 
record  of  the  stories  in  this  unit.  Have  a different  committee 
appointed  to  make  a chart  for  each  story.  The  following  plans 
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for  the  chart  are  suggested.  Have  the  pupils  put  the  name  of 
the  story  first;  make  an  illustration  of  the  most  important  event 
in  the  story;  write  a sentence  telling  the  main  idea  of  the  story. 
See  the  picture  on  page  119  of  this  Manual. 

Drawing.  Have  the  pupils  make  a vocabulary  chart.  When 
the  new  word  round  is  introduced,  suggest  that  the  children  draw 
things  that  are  round,  such  as  balloons,  marbles,  hoops,  wheels, 
plates,  for  the  'Things  That  Are  Round”  chart.  Charts  may 
also  be  made  for  other  words,  such  as  tall,  soft,  beautiful. 


Games.  Have  a committee  interview  the  physical  education 
teacher  to  obtain  suggestions  for  some  new  games  for  the  group 
to  play.  Let  the  committee  make  a list  of  the  games  and  allow 
the  group  to  choose  from  the  list  the  ones  they  would  like  to 
learn.  To  emphasize  the  unit  theme  of  children  having  good 
times  together,  allot  some  time  in  the  daily  program  for  learn- 
ing and  playing  the  games.  Be  sure  that  the  committee  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  charge  of  this  game  activity. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Lef  s Play  House,  by  Lois  Lenski  ; A Goat 
Afloat,  by  Margaret  Friskey;  Timothy  Has  Ideas,  by  Miriam 
E.  Mason. 
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Supplementary  Reading.  At  Play,  pp.  71-74,  by  GERTRUDE 
Hildreth  and  others;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  152-157,  by  Nila  B, 
Smith;  Stories  about  Henry,  pp,  57-63,  by  James  S.  Tippett; 
Our  New  Friends,  pp.  128-158,  by  William  S.  Gray  and  others; 
Friends  and  Neighbors,  pp.  12-16,  by  William  S.  Gray  and 
others;  Busy  Carpenters,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 


Funny  Pictures 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  82, ; 83,  gars;  SA:,  tell,  click',  85,  every, 

got;  86,  always 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  words  have 
you  learned  that  tell  you  the  sound  of  a noise?”  Let  the  chil- 
dren suggest  "sound  words”  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
such  as 


Bang,  bang 
Z-z-z-z-z 
Clang,  clang 
Zoom,  zoom 


Clinkety-clank 
T ink-tinkle 
Splash,  splash 
Jingle,  jingle 


Discuss  what  each  word  may  tell  the  sound  of,  as  the  bang 
of  a hammer  or  a door,  and  the  like.  "Today  we  have  another 
sound  word.  It  is  Click,  click.  What  other  sound  words  does 
it  start  like?  Let’s  say  them  together.  "Clang,  clang;  clinkety- 
clank;  click,  click.’  What  makes  a click,  click  sound?”  Let  the 
children  give  suggestions.  "You  need  good  ears  to  hear  a click. 
Why?”  Elicit  and  write  on  the  blackboard:  It  is  always  a little 
noise.  "Can  someone  find  a little  word  in  always'^'"  Have  a 
pupil  draw  a line  around  way.  "A  click  is  always  a quick 
sound,  and  if  you  do  not  listen  you  will  not  hear  it  every  time.'' 

Note.  The  words  tell  and  got  may  be  developed  by  phonetic  analysis  dur- 
ing the  guided  reading. 

"Can  you  find  the  title  of  our  new  story?”  Guide  children 
to  look  in  the  table  of  contents,  to  read  the  title,  and  then  to 
turn  to  page  82. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "In  this  story  the 
children  have  something  that  goes  click.  What  do  you  suppose 
it  is?  Let’s  read  and  find  out!” 
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Page  82 

Reading  silently 
and  orally  to  an- 
swer questions 


Page  83 


Page  84 


Page  85 


Page  86 


Making  inferences 
from  story  facts 


GUIDED  READING 

’’Who  are  the  children  in  this  picture?  What  are  they  going 
to  do?  Read  the  first  three  lines  and  find  out.  Will  Jack  really 
take  pictures?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out  what 
Jack  and  Jean  decided  to  do.  What  did  Jack  paint?  Why 
was  that  a funny  picture?  Read  aloud  the  line  that  tells  what 
it  looked  like. 

’’Look  at  the  funny  pictures!  Read  the  first  eight  lines  to 
yourselves  and  find  out  which  ones  Jean  made  and  which 
ones  Jack  made.”  After  the  silent  reading,  say:  'Tut  your 
finger  on  a picture  that  Jean  painted.  Read  aloud  the  two  lines 
that  tell  about  it.  Find  another  picture  she  made.  Who  can 
find  and  read  the  lines  that  tell  about  it?  Why  was  it  the  best 
picture  of  all?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out  all  you  can  about 
the  other  pictures.  Why  were  the  pictures  of  the  boys  funny? 
Read  aloud  the  part  that  tells  what  Jack  and  Jean  did  with 
their  pictures. 

"Will  the  children  tell  what  they  have  in  the  box?”  Write 
the  word  tell  on  the  blackboard.  "Read  the  first  three  lines 
and  find  out.  What  was  the  secret?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page 
and  find  out.  What  were  Jack  and  Jean  playing?  Can  you  find 
the  question  Dick  asked?  Read  it  to  us. 

"Who  is  having  her  picture  taken  now?  Read  the  first  half 
of  the  page  (six  lines)  and  find  out  which  picture  Patsy  got^ 
Write  the  word  got  on  the  blackboard.  "Read  what  she  said. 
Now  finish  the  page  and  find  out  who  had  their  pictures  taken 
next.  What  pictures  did  Bob  and  Bill  get?  Read  aloud  the 
part  that  tells  us. 

"What  fun  the  children  were  having!  Read  the  first  three 
lines  and  see  what  they  were  going  to  do  next.  Will  Father 
want  his  picture  taken?  Read  to  yourselves  until  you  find  out 
what  picture  Father  got.  Read  aloud  the  sentence  that  tells. 
Have  the  children  used  every  picture  they  made?  Read  the 
rest  of  the  story  and  find  out  what  happened.  Who  got  the 
best  picture  of  all?  Read  aloud  the  lines  that  tell. 

"What  kind  of  game  was  this  [the  children  were  making  be- 
lieve, or  pretending]?  What  was  the  joke  on  Jack?  Should  you 
like  to  play  with  these  children?  Why?”  Bring  out  that  Jack 
and  Jean  have  ideas  for  new  ways  to  play;  that  they  ar^ 
happy  children;  that  they  can  find  safe  ways  to  play. 
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PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Choose  the  children  who  need  further  help  in  the  oral  inter- 
pretation of  the  story.  Discuss  with  them  how  the  story  could  be 
divided  into  two  parts.  For  example,  ''Making  Pictures,”  pp.  82 
and  83;  'Taking  Pictures,”  pp.  84,  85,  86.  Then  divide  the 
children  into  two  groups.  Let  one  group  study  the  first  part, 
the  other  the  second  part.  Finally  each  group  may  read  orally 
to  the  others  the  part  it  has  practiced.  Those  listening  should 
have  their  books  closed.  Review  and  discuss  the  oral  reading 
techniques  that  fit  the  needs  of  the  group. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Give  each  child  a copy  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  first  sentence  in  each  box  and  to  illustrate  it. 
Then  tell  them  to  read  the  second  sentence  in  each  box  and  to 
draw  a line  under  the  ending  that  completes  the  sentence. 


Funny  Pictures 

1.  A boy  has  a basket  for.  a hat. 

1.  This  watch  has  big  red  ears. 

(Illustration) 

(Illustration) 

2.  This  picture  is  funny  because 
baskets  are  green, 
boys  do  not  have  hats, 
a basket  is  not  a hat. 

2.  This  picture  is  funny  because 
a watch  can  tell  time, 
a watch  has  no  ears, 
every  watch  is  still. 

1.  This  engine  is  eating  peanuts. 

1.  This  sunflower  said  "Click.” 

(Illustration) 

(Illustration) 

2.  This  picture  is  funny  because 
engines  always  eat  cabbage, 
engines  go  very  fast 
an  engine  can  not  eat. 

2.  This  picture  is  funny  because 
sunflowers  can  not  talk, 
sunflowers  always  cry. 
every  sunflower  is  round. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Say  to  the  pupils,  ''Tell  me  some  words  to  write  that  rhyme 
with  click  [Dick,  chick,  pickY,  with  in  {win']',  with  will  {hill,  mill, 
still]',  with  dish  {fish]',  with  it  [s//];  with  give  {live]',  with  sing 
{thing,  bring,  spring].” 
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Finding  the 
words  that 
are  alike 


Using  analogy  to 
attack  new  words 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Write  the  words  as  they  are  given  or  elicited,  have  them  pro- 
nounced, then  say:  "What  sound  did  you  hear  that  is  the  same 
in  all  these  words?  What  letter  is  the  same  in  all  the  words? 
Underline  the  letter.  In  these  words  the  letter  i has  a short 
sound. 

"What  do  you  notice  about  the  words  is,  it,  if,  ini  Yes,  they 
all  begin  with  short  i.  Where  do  you  hear  and  see  the  short-/ 
sound  in  these  words?"  Write  six,  dishes,  kitchen,  milk,  kitten, 
think.  Call  on  different  pupils  to  pronounce  the  words  and 
encircle  the  i. 

2.  Help  the  pupils  to  make  a short-/  vowel  chart  and  to  choose 
key  words  to  illustrate  the  short  sound.  See  page  124  of  this 
Manual  for  suggestions. 

3.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  exercises  below. 

a.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  words  in  the  first  row,  find  and 
draw  a line  around  any  words  that  look  and  sound  like  the  first 
word  in  the  row,  and  underline  the  part  that  is  alike  in  each 
word.  Finally  have  the  words  that  look  and  sound  alike  read 
aloud. 


tell 

bell 

will 

sell 

top 

shop 

hop 

bug 

thing 

bring 

spring 

them 

click 

pick 

chick 

clang 

still 

will 

stop 

hill 

h.  In  the  following  pairs  of  words,  direct  the  pupils  to  find 
the  parts  that  are  alike,  then  to  read  both  words,  and  to  use  the 
new  word  in  an  oral  sentence.  The  words  in  the  second  row 
are  new. 

got  tell  round  pick 

dot  fell  pound  stick 


Workbook 

Pages  31  and  32. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Suggest  that  each  of  the  children  make  a funny  picture  of  a 
boy  or  girl.  Put  the  pictures  in  a box  and  then  let  the  children 
take  turns  taking  the  picture  of  a classmate.  Encourage  the 
children  to  play  this  game  as  the  story  children  did. 
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Improving  Place  several  objects  in  a big  box  or  on  a table  and  have  the 

sound  production  children  observe  and  name  the  objects.  Then  one  pupil  may 
call  on  another  pupil  to  locate  one  of  the  objects.  For  example, 
the  first  child  may  say,  "Find  something  that  the  mailman 
brings  [letter].”  The  second  child  should  go  to  the  box  or  table, 
find  the  letter,  show  it  to  the  others,  and  say  "letter,”  enunciat- 
ing the  word  clearly.  Then  he  may  call  on  another  child.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  manner.  Be  sure  to  include  in  the  box  objects 
that  will  provide  practice  in  the  particular  speech  sounds  need- 
ing emphasis. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Chart  Record.  Have  a group  add  this  story  to  the  chart  rec- 
ord of  stories  in  this  unit. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Magic  Michael,  by  Louis  Slobodkin; 
Here's  a Penny,  by  Carolyn  Haywood. 

Supplementary  Reading.  To  School  and  Home  Again, 
pp.  10^121,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  Hello,  David, 
pp.  51-53,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  others;  Down  the  Road, 
pp.  174-178,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  The  Story  Way,  pp.  88-107, 
by  Julia  Hahn;  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories,  pp.  40-50, 
by  Burdette  R.  Buckingham. 


Pages  Miss  Ann’s  Fun  Garden 

87-92  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  S7,  field;  lettuce,  pumpkin;  89,  beans, 
pop;  90,  cellar;  91,  eyes,  most;  92,  right 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Talking  about  re-  Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Have  you  ever 
lated  concepts  had  a garden?  Where  did  you  plant  it?  Sometimes  people  make 
their  gardens  in  a field.  What  kind  of  gardens  do  you  have?” 
Distinguish  between  flower  gardens  and  vegetable  gardens. 
"What  have  you  planted  that  you  could  eat?”  Make  a list  of 
the  children’s  suggestions.  If  they  do  not  suggest  beans  and 
pumpkins  and  lettuce,  add  them  to  the  list,  saying,  "We  some- 
times plant  these  in  our  gardens:  beans,  pumpkins,  lettuce- 
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Page  89 


''After  the  seeds  are  planted,  what  must  you  do  to  take  care 
of  a garden?  Where  do  you  keep  your  rake  and  hoe?  Sometimes 
people  keep  their  garden  tools  in  the  cellar.  They  have  to  re- 
member to  put  them  away.  Why?  Why  does  a farmer  wear  a 
big  hat?”  Elicit  the  response  that  it  is  to  keep  the  sun  out  of 
his  eyes. 

"Although  it  is  hard  work  to  make  a garden  grow,  most  chil- 
dren like  to  eat  the  good  things  when  they  are  ready.  Eating 
the  vegetables  is  the  most  fun  of  all.  Find,  frame,  and  read  the 
word  most. 

"We  have  another  sound  word  in  our  story  about  gardens.  It 
is  pop,  pop.  It  sounds  like  top.  Who  can  read  what  it  says? 
What  can  make  a 'pop’  sound?  When  we  read  this  story,  we 
shall  find  out  what  makes  this  kind  of  noise.  You  will  see  if 
you  are  right 

Review  all  the  words  and  phrases  on  the  blackboard.  List 
the  new  words  separately  and  have  the  pupils  read  them  and 
find  them  again  in  the  phrases. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Our  new  story  is 
Miss  Ann's  Fun  Garden.  What  kind  of  garden  is  Miss  Ann’s? 
Why  do  you  suppose  it  is  called  a fun  garden?  Let’s  read  and 
find  out.” 

GUIDED  READING 

"What  is  the  man  in  the  picture  doing?  Read  the  title  of  our 
new  story.  Whose  field  do  you  think  it  is?  Will  the  children 
like  to  have  a garden  in  this  field?  Let’s  read  the  page  and  find 
out.  What  was  Miss  Ann  doing?  What  were  the  boys  talking 
about  as  they  watched  the  man  and  his  tractor? 

"Why  were  the  boys  disappointed?  Miss  Ann  had  an  idea 
that  cheered  them  up.  Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  and  find 
out  what  it  was.  What  did  she  want  them  to  do?  What  is  a 
fun  garden?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out.  Why  was 
it  fun  to  work  for  Miss  Ann?  What  time  of  year  was  it?  How 
do  you  know? 

"There  were  many  things  that  these  children  did  to  help 
Miss  Ann.  Read  the  next  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  us  about 
the  work  they  did.  What  kind  of  corn  did  they  plant?  What 
did  the  children  do  when  their  work  was  finished? 
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"The  next  page  tells  us  more  about  this  garden.  Read  it  and 
see  if  you  think  it  was  a good  garden.  What  made  everything 
grow  so  well?  What  must  be  done  when  the  vegetables  are  big 
enough  to  eat?  What  time  of  year  is  it  now? 

"One  day  Miss  Ann  had  some  news.  Read  the  first  six  lines 
and  see  if  you  can  find  out  what  it  was.  Read  the  rest  of  this 
page  and  find  out  what  happened  at  the  party.  What  did  the 
children  do  at  the  party?" 

Discuss  the  picture.  "Miss  Ann  had  one  more  surprise.  Read 
this  page  and  find  out  what  it  was.  What  made  the  Top!  Pop!’ 
sound?  Were  you  right  when  you  guessed  what  made  that  noise? 
Was  Miss  Ann  right  when  she  called  her  garden  a fun  garden? 
Why  was  that  a good  name  for  it?  How  do  you  know  that  the 
children  enjoyed  helping  Miss  Ann?" 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  the  time  elements  involved  in  the  events  of  this  story. 
Bring  out  that  some  of  them  happened  in  the  spring,  some  in 
the  summer,  and  some  in  the  fall.  Direct  the  pupils  to  reread 
silently  the  whole  story  and  be  ready  to  discuss  and  list  what 
the  story  children  did  in  each  of  these  seasons.  After  the  discus- 
sion, one  pupil  may  read  the  part  that  happened  in  the  spring, 
another  may  read  what  happened  in  the  summer,  etc. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  story  below.  Direct  the  chil- 
dren to  read  the  story  silently  and  very  carefully,  because  they 
will  be  asked  to  answer  some  questions  about  what  they  have 
read. 

One  day  Father  asked  Jack  to  work  in  the  garden.  They  planted  grass 
seed  in  the  jront  yard  and  flower  seeds  by  the  fence. 

Most  of  the  next  day  they  worked  in  the  big  field.  They  planted  beans, 
cabbage,  corn,  and  pumpkins.  That  day  Jack  had  a surprise.  A toad 
fumped  up  from  the  ground  right  in  front  of  him! 

Jack  liked  to  help  Father  every  spring.  He  always  liked  to  eat  the 
things  from  the  garden  tool 

After  the  silent  reading,  cover  the  story  and  ask  the  following 
questions.  If  a child  does  not  give  an  answer  correctly,  uncover 
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the  story  and  have  him  reread  it  for  the  specific  information 
necessary  to  answer  the  question. 

"What  did  Father  ask  Jack  to  do?  What  will  grow  by  the 
fence?  What  did  they  plant  in  the  big  field?  What  did  the  toad 
do?  What  did  Jack  always  like  to  eat?” 

Note.  The  exercise  above  may  be  hectographed  and  the  children  asked  to 
draw  a line  under  the  part  of  the  story  that  answers  each  question.  This  story 
may  be  used  also  for  an  oral  reading  exercise  to  check  recognition  of  the  new 
vocabulary. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below,  one  group  at 
a time.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  one  of  the  sentences  tells 
what  the  whole  story  was  about  and  the  other  tells  only  one  little 
thing  that  happened  in  the  story.  Discuss  each  group  of  sen- 
tences with  the  pupils,  giving  them  as  much  help  as  is  necessary 
to  aid  them  in  choosing  the  main  idea  of  the  story. 

1.  A goat  made  the  children's  train  go  down  the  hill. 

Peter  could  not  help  Jack  and  Jean. 

2.  ''Click”  said  Jack  when  he  took  a picture. 

The  children  took  funny  pictures  with  a box. 

3.  Little  farmers  helped  Miss  Ann  make  a fun  garden. 

The  corn  went  ''Pop I Pop!  Pop!” 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  List  the  words  pop,  got,  blocks,  top.  Toddle,  pond.  Bob, 
and  have  them  pronounced.  Call  attention  to  the  sound  that 
is  the  same  in  all  the  words  and  tell  the  pupils  the  name  of  the 
letter.  Elicit  other  words  which  contain  this  sound  of  o.  For 
example,  by  definition,  as  "This  animal  is  sly  [fox]”;  by  answer- 
ing a riddle,  as 

"I  am  a toy. 

I look  like  a real  baby. 

Girls  like  to  play  with  me. 

I am  a . . . [doll].” 

2.  Supervise  making  the  short-o  vowel  chart  in  the  same  way 
as  suggested  for  a and  i on  pages  124  and  129  of  this  Manual. 


Pages  33  and  34. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  their  family  gardens.  Suggest 
that  they  tell  how  they  helped  to  make  the  garden,  what  Father 
did,  and  what  happened  to  the  food  when  it  was  ready.  In  the 
discussion,  bring  out  the  value  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
the  wisdom  of  conserving  food  for  winter,  and  the  fun  of  watch- 
ing gardens  grow. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Chart  Record.  Have  a group  add  this  story  to  the  chart  rec- 
ord of  stories  in  this  unit. 

Science.  Have  the  children  plant  some  seeds  and  care  for 
them.  If  this  story  is  read  in  the  spring,  a garden  may  be  planted 
outdoors  or  in  a window  box.  If  it  is  read  in  the  fall,  put  a car- 
rot or  sweet  potato  in  water,  or  plant  beans  in  earth  in  a glass 
jar,  and  encourage  the  children  to  watch  the  growth.  Grapefruit 
seeds  may  also  be  planted  to  make  an  attractive  classroom  plant. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Travelers  All:  How  Plants  Go  Places,  by 
Irma  E.  Webber;  Farmer  in  the  Dell,  by  Berta  and  Elmer 
Hader;  The  Little  Gardeners,  by  Elizabeth  Morgenstern; 
A Squash  for  the  Fair,  by  Grace  Paull. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Living  Together  at  Home  and  at 
School,  pp.  45-57,  by  Prudence  Outright  and  others;  Farm 
and  City,  pp.  145-147,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  and 
Margaret  Wise  Brown;  Enjoying  Our  Land,  pp.  1-7,  by 
Maybell  G.  Bush;  We  Live  on  a Farm,  pp.  119-141,  by 
Ernest  Horn  and  others;  Science  through  the  Year,  pp.  171- 
175,  by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Etheleen  Daniel. 

The  Pet  Parade 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  93,  parade,  sign;  94,  Saturday,  prize',  95, 
bird,  or',  96,  people',  97, ; 98,  matter,  stand 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ’’Have  yOU  ever 
seen  a parade'^  Tell  us  about  it.  What  did  you  see  in  the 
parade?  How  did  you  know  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
parade?  Sometimes  you  see  a sign  that  tells  that  a parade  is 
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coming.  Why  do  boys  and  girls  like  parades?”  Elicit  responses 
such  as  "They  like  the  music”;  "They  like  to  see  animals”; 
"They  like  to  see  people  marching  by.”  "Which*  would  you 
see  in  a parade,  a bird  or  a ponyl 

"It  is  often  very  hard  for  children  to  see  what  is  going  by. 
Read  this  question:  What  is  the  matter?”  Elicit  through  dis- 
cussion that  tall  people  stand  in  the  way.  Compare  stand  and 
sand.  "Usually  parades  are  on  Saturday  so  that  children  can 
go  to  watch  them,  but  little  children  have  to  go  early  so  that 
they  can  stand  in  front  of  the  people.” 

Briefly  review  all  the  sentences,  phrases,  and  new  words  on 
the  blackboard. 

Note.  The  word  prize  will  be  recognized  in  context  during  the  guided  reading. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  find  OUr  new 
story  in  the  table  of  contents.  What  is  the  title  of  it?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a pet  parade?  The  Garden  Street  children 
are  having  fun.  Let’s  read  this  story  and  find  out  about  their 
parade.” 

GUIDED  READING 

"What  are  the  children  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  this  page 
and  find  out.  Why  were  Jack  and  Jean  making  a sign?  Will 
the  Garden  Street  children  like  to  have  a pet  parade?  Why?” 
Bring  out  the  point  that  everyone  will  see  the  pets  and  that  there 
will  be  a prize  for  the  best  one. 

"What  does  the  sign  say?  Read  it  to  yourselves.  When  will 
the  pet  parade  be?  What  will  the  best  pet  win?”  Elicit  and 
write  a prize  on  the  blackboard.  "Where  did  the  children  put 
the  sign?  Read  the  page  and  find  out.  Did  they  choose  a good 
place?  Why  did  the  children’s  eyes  get  big? 

"Guess  what  pets  will  be  in  the  parade.  Read  the  first  half 
of  this  page  and  find  out  if  your  guess  was  right.”  Let  the  chil- 
dren dictate  a list  of  the  pets  for  you  to  write  on  the  blackboard. 
"What  kind  of  pet  did  Dick  have?  Finish  the  page  and  find 
out  what  it  was.  Why  did  Dick  decide  to  take  his  white  hen? 

"Look  at  all  the  pets!  How  the  people  will  enjoy  this 
parade!  Read  this  page  to  yourselves  and  find  out  if  there  were 
any  animals  in  the  parade  that  we  haven’t  read  about  in  this 
book.  Who  will  give  the  prize? 
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''Read  and  find  out  about  the  other  animals  who  were  in  the 
parade.  Can  you  find  them  in  the  picture?  Show  us  where 
they  are.  How  did  Dick’s  pet  ride  in  the  parade?  Which  pet 
should  win  the  prize?”  Let  each  child  choose  his  favorite  and 
have  him  explain  why  he  thinks  his  choice  is  best. 

"What  did  Dick’s  white  hen  do?  Finish  the  story  and  find 
out  which  animal  won  the  prize.  Why  did  Mr.  Joe  give  the  little 
white  hen  the  prize?  Why  did  all  the  people  laugh?”  Stress 
the  idea  that  the  people  on  Garden  Street  have  a good  time. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  decide  how  the  children  felt  when  they  were 
planning  their  parade;  how  the  other  Garden  Street  children 
felt  when  they  heard  about  the  parade;  and  how  the  people 
felt  when  they  saw  the  white  egg.  Then  have  the  story  read 
aloud  as  a unit,  encouraging  the  pupils  to  use  expressive 
speech. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Arrange  a bulletin-board  display  of  attractive  pictures 
which  show  different  meanings  of  words.  Discuss  the  pictures 
and  words  with  the  group.  Encourage  the  children  to  find  in 
magazines  additional  pictures  to  be  mounted  for  display  or  for 
pages  in  a "Fun  with  Words”  booklet.  See  the  bulletin-board 
display  on  the  opposite  page. 

2.  Hectograph  the  exercise  below  or  write  it  on  the  black- 
board. Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  word  and  draw  a line  to 
a phrase  which  tells  about  the  word. 


a bird 

a day  for  boys  and  girls  to  play 

Saturday 

something  you  win 

a prize 

something  that  tells  news 

people 

a place  under  a house 

a sign 

something  that  can  sing 

eyes 

many  friends  and  neighbors 

cellar 

a place  to  play  ball 

pond 

something  to  see  with 

beans 

something  to  eat 

field 

a place  for  turtles 
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Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words  and  have  them 
pronounced:  pet,  men,  bell,  them,  fence.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
what  letter  makes  the  same  sound  in  these  words  and  to  find 
and  frame  it.  Say  to  them,  "When  the  letter  e has  this  sound 
in  words,  it  is  the  short-e  sound.” 

List  the  following  words  and  have  the  pupils  find  and  under- 
line the  short-e  sound:  cellar,  Jerry,  letter.  Elicit  for  auditory 
training  other  words  containing  the  short-e  sound  until  the 
vowel  difference  is  accurately  perceived. 

2.  List  the  following  groups  of  words  from  the  sight  vocab- 
ulary which  contain  the  short-e  phonograms:  pet,  wet,  let,  met; 
men,  then,  when;  sled,  bed,  Fred,  red. 

Have  the  groups  of  words  pronounced.  Ask  the  pupils  to 
draw  a line  around  the  part  which  is  alike  in  each  group  of  words 
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and  to  observe  that  it  has  the  sound  of  short  e.  Then  help  them 
to  find  those  same  parts  in  the  following  familiar  words: 


pet 

men 

bed 

lettuce 

fence 

wanted 

letter 

then 

painted 

basket 

kitchen 

shouted 

Note.  The  pupils  will  need  careful  guidance  in  this  first  development  ex- 
ercise in  seeing  similar  short  c’s  in  known  words.  Follow  this  exercise  with 
hectographed  copies  of  the  exercise  for  individual  practice. 

3.  Supervise  making  a short-^  vowel  chart  similar  to  those  for 
the  vowels  a,  i,  and  o.  Hen  may  be  chosen  as  the  key  word. 

Workbook 

Pages  35  and  36. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Review  with  the  group  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Help  the  pupils  to  learn  them  in  the  correct  order. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  what  they  do  on  Saturdays.  Let  the 
class  make  a little  "Saturday  Book."  Have  each  one  show  his 
booklet  to  the  other  children  and  tell  what  he  has  illustrated. 
Work  for  clarity  of  voice  and  good  enunciation. 

See  "Purposeful  Rereading  Activities”  on  page  136  of  this 
Manual  for  suggestions  of  ways  to  help  the  children  to  make 
their  voices  fit  the  characters  and  moods  of  the  story. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Chart  Record.  Have  a group  add  this  story  to  the  chart  rec- 
ord of  stories  in  this  unit. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  "Pet  Show,”  by  Arthur  Guiterman,  in 
Lost  and  Found,  by  Robin  Palmer. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Pet  Show,  by  Glenn  O.  Blough;  The  Pet 
Show,  by  Catherine  Beebe. 

Supplementary  Reading.  To  School  and  Home  Again,  pp.  71- 
82,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  We  Live  in  a City, 
pp.  6-25,  by  Ernest  Horn  and  others;  Round  About,  pp.  8-14, 
by  Mabel  O’Donnell  and  Alice  Carey;  Henry  and  His 
Friends,  pp.  178-184,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 
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Pages 

99-102  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  99,  rhymes,  until’,  100,  city',  101,  name\ 
102,  far,  sky 


Reviewing  the 
meaning  of 
"rhyme” 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ''Listen  to  the 
words  I am  going  to  say:  hill.  Bill,  still,  will.”  Say  the  words 
slowly  and  distinctly.  "Now  say  them  after  me.”  Pronounce 
each  word,  directing  the  children  to  say  each  one  after  you. 
"What  do  you  notice  when  you  say  these  words?”  Elicit  the 
response  that  they  all  rhyme,  or  end  with  the  same  sound. 
"What  part  of  the  words  sounds  the  same?”  Now  write  the 
words  on  the  blackboard.  Direct  the  children  to  read  them 
with  you  and  to  underline  the  rhyming  endings. 

"Now  listen  to  these  words:  and,  stand,  hand,  sand.”  Say 
the  words  again,  pausing  after  each  one,  so  that  the  children 
may  pronounce  them  after  you.  "What  part  of  these  words 
sounds  the  same?”  Write  the  words  on  the  blackboard.  Direct 
the  children  to  read  them  with  you. 

"Words  that  sound  alike  are  called  rhyming  words.”  Write 
as  you  say:  ”Hill  rhymes  with  Bill  because  the  words  sound  alike 
except  for  the  first  letter.  Can  you  find  two  more  words  on  the 
blackboard  that  rhyme?”  Write  as  the  children  suggest: 

Still  rhymes  with  will. 

Stand  rhymes  with  hand. 

Direct  the  children  to  read  the  sentences;  and  to  find  and  under- 
line the  word  rhymes. 

"Can  you  think  of  two  other  words  that  rhyme?”  Let  the  chil- 
dren give  suggestions,  helping  one  another  to  understand  clearly 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rhyme  and  to  identify  rhyming  endings. 

"I  am  going  to  write  a sentence  on  the  blackboard.  Read  it 
to  yourselves  and  see  if  you  can  find  a word  that  rhymes  with 
Bill.”  Toddle  crawled  away  until  he  found  a pond  \}mWY\.  Direct 
a child  to  underline  the  word  that  rhymes  with  Bill,  read  it, 
and  then  read  the  sentence.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  IV s sound  like  one  at  the  end  of  words. 

"Let’s  see  if  you  can  find  the  rhyming  word  in  this  sentence. 
This  word  rhymes  with  came  [name]”:  Betty  was  the  girVs  name. 
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"This  next  word  rhymes  with  car  [far].  See  if  you  can  find 
it  in  this  sentence”:  John  can  jump  as  far  as  Tom  can. 

"We  have  another  new  rhyming  word.  This  one  sounds  like  fly 
[sky].  Can  you  find  it  in  this  sentence”:  The  bird  flew  up  to  the  sky? 

"Now  Tm  going  to  show  you  something  different.  This  word 
sounds  like  pretty,  but  it  doesn’t  look  like  it.  Let’s  see  if  someone 
can  tell  what  word  sounds  like  pretty  in  this  sentence.”  Say 
but  do  not  write,  "There  are  tall  buildings  in  the  city.” 

Note.  Avoid  presenting  for  visual  recognition  of  rhyming  ending  words 
which  have  different  spellings.  Such  words  present  principles  of  vowel  differ- 
ences which  are  introduced  at  a later  time. 

Now  write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  pairs  of  words: 
Bill,  until;  came,  name;  car,  far;  fly,  sky.  Direct  individual 
children  to  read  the  words  and  to  draw  a line  under  the  parts 
that  are  alike.  Finally  have  the  children  choose  one  of  the  new 
words  and  find  and  read  the  sentence  that  uses  it. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "The  title  of  OUr  new 
Story  is  Fun  with  Rhymes.”  Have  the  title  read.  "The  Garden 
Street  children  are  playing  together  again.  Let’s  read  the  story 
and  find  out  how  they  have  fun  with  rhymes.  Find  the  story 
in  your  book.” 


GUIDED  READING 


Page  99 

Reading  silently 
and  orally  to 
answer  questions 

Page  100 


Page  101 


"What  are  the  children  doing  in  this  picture?  Read  this  page 
and  find  out.  What  are  they  talking  about  as  they  look  at  the 
airplane  flying  by?  Why  did  they  jump  up?  What  did  Jack  tell 
them?  Read  it  aloud.  Do  you  think  he  would  make  a good 
pilot? 

"The  children  all  had  different  ideas  about  what  they’d  like 
to  be.  Read  the  first  four  lines  and  find  out  what  Pat  wanted 
to  do.  Wouldn’t  it  be  fun  to  be  a ball  player!  Read  until  you 
find  out  what  Dick  wanted  to  do.  What  did  he  think  would  be 
fun?  Finish  the  page  and  see  if  the  girls  have  decided  what 
they’d  like  to  be.  What  was  Patsy’s  plan?  Patsy’s  rhyme  is 
like  a poem.  Read  it  to  us.  What  words  sound  alike? 

"Read  the  next  four  lines  and  find  out  what  the  children  de- 
cided to  do.  Do  you  think  they  can  make  rhymes  like  Patsy’s? 
Read  their  rhymes  to  yourselves  and  be  ready  to  read  the  one 
you  like  best  aloud.”  After  the  children  read  the  page  silently, 
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ask  questions  such  as  "What  was  Jean’s  rhyme  about?"  Let 
the  pupils  discuss  each  rhyme.  Then  let  them  choose  their 
favorite  ones  and  read  them  aloud.  See  if  they  can  tell  what 
the  rhyming  words  are. 

"Now  let’s  read  the  next  page  and  see  if  the  children  made 
up  more  rhymes."  After  the  silent  reading,  say:  "Read  aloud 
Patsy’s  rhyme.  Find  Jack’s  rhyme  and  read  it  to  us.  What 
question  does  the  story  ask  us?  What  is  your  answer?  Why  did 
the  girls  like  Patsy’s  rhyme?  Why  did  the  boys  like  Jack’s 
best?" 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Arrange  with  the  children  a classroom  scene  to  represent  the 
story  scene.  All  the  children  should  be  on  the  grass  under  an 
imaginary  tree.  The  setting  should  encourage  conversational 
tones.  Let  the  group  choose  children  to  read  the  different 
parts:  Jack,  Pat,  Bob,  Dick,  Patsy,  Jean,  Bill,  Peter. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  If  the  children  do  not  readily  hear  and  recognize  rhyming 
parts  in  words,  present  an  oral  game  to  develop  this  skill  Say 
four  words,  three  of  which  rhyme,  and  one  that  does  not  belong 
in  the  group,  as  me,  he,  school,  we.  Direct  the  children  to  clap 
when  they  hear  a word  that  does  not  rhyme. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  rows  of  words  below.  Direct 
individual  children  to  cross  out  the  word  in  each  row  that  does 
not  rhyme. 


men 

hen 

new 

Ben 

thing 

bring 

sing 

clang 

mill 

wall 

hill 

Bill 

cup 

stop 

pop 

top 

sky 

toy 

try 

fly 

round 

jound 

ground 

bought 

stand 

man 

sand 

hand 

me 

tree 

wheels 

see 

coat 

toad 

boat 

goat 

bell 

tell 

sell 

ball 

can 

cat 

ran 

pan 
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3.  Distribute  copies  of  the  following  exercise.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  silently  each  rhyme  and  to  find  and  underline 
the  missing  word.  Have  the  completed  rhymes  read  orally. 


Run  fast!  Run  fast! 

Or  you  will  be . 

first 

next 

last 

Something  big,  round,  and  red 

Is  in  the  basket  under  the  - — — . 

sled 

bed 

bag 

The  snow  went  round  and  round. 
Down  it  flew  to  the . 

around 

found 

ground 

The  fuzzy  mitten 

Was  like  a . 

little 

kitten 

listen 

The  little  boy  came  in  the  door. 
Then  put  his  blocks  on  the . 

more 

floor 

room 

School  bell!  Fire  bell!  Door  bell! 
What  story  do  you ? 

tell 

tall 

sell 

The  sunflowers  so  tall 

Grow  next  to  the . 

ball 

bell 

wall 

Would  you  like  to  try 

To  catch  a little ? 

by 

cry 

fly 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

To  review  short  vowels  a,  i,  o,  e,  write  on  the  blackboard, 
under  a key  word,  known  words  from  this  second-reader  vo- 
cabulary. Have  the  words  pronounced  and  guide  the  review  as 
described  below. 

1.  Under  the  key  word  cat  write  the  following  words:  stand, 
matter,  raccoon,  glad,  happen,  clang,  hand,  an,  hammer,  Ann, 
hang. 

a.  Find  and  underline  the  letter  in  each  word  which  has  the 
sound  of  a as  in  cat. 

b.  Find  the  words  containing  the  little  word  an\  draw  a 
ring  around  an. 

c.  Find  the  word  containing  am',  draw  a box  around  am. 

d.  Find  the  word  containg  at',  underline  at. 

2.  Under  the  key  word  milk  write  the  following  words:  city, 
until,  click,  music,  kitchen,  still,  dishes,  six,  pick,  finished. 
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a.  Find  and  underline  the  letter  in  each  word  which  has  the 
sound  of  i as  in  milk. 

b.  Find  the  words  containing  the  little  word  it]  mark  it 
with  an  X. 

3.  Under  the  key  word  top  write  the  following  words:  pop, 
got,  blocks.  Toddle,  pond.  Bob,  bottle. 

a.  Find  and  underline  the  letter  in  each  word  that  has  the 
sound  of  0 as  in  top. 

b.  Find  the  word  containing  on;  mark  on  with  an  X. 

c.  Find  and  underline  the  word  that  ends  with  the  same  sound 
as  top  [popl. 

d.  Find  the  parts  of  the  words  got  and  bottle  that  are  the  same; 
draw  a line  around  these  parts  \pt\ ; name  other  words  that  have 
this  sound  [hot,  not\. 

4.  Under  the  key  word  pet  write  the  following  words:  bed, 
bell,  fence,  letter,  basket,  men,  lettuce,  them,  tell,  kitchen. 

a.  Find  and  underline  the  letter  which  has  the  sound  of  short 
e as  in  pet. 

b.  Draw  a line  around  the  parts  of  fence,  men,  and  kitchen 
that  are  the  same  [^enf 

c.  Find  and  underline  two  words  that  rhyme  \bell,  tell]. 

- Workbook 

Pages  37  and  38. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  up  rhymes  as  the  story  children 
did.  Have  the  pupils  suggest  pairs  of  rhyming  words  and  write 
them  on  the  blackboard.  The  pupils  can  refer  to  these  words 
in  thinking  of  rhymes.  Later  in  the  day  have  the  pupils  come 
together  for  a 'Tun  with  Rhymes”  meeting. 

Help  the  children  to  play  a rhyming-word  game.  Discuss 
with  them  the  importance  of  speaking  clearly.  Emphasize  that 
our  tongue  and  lips  help  us  to  pronounce  words.  The  leader 
stands  in  front  of  the  group  and  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  a 
word  that  rhymes  with  day.”  One  of  the  players  asks,  "Are 
you  thinking  of  may?”  The  player  who  guesses  the  correct 
rhyming  word  and  pronounces  it  clearly  and  correctly  has  the 
next  turn  as  leader. 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Chart  Record.  Have  a group  add  this  story  to  the  chart  rec- 
ord of  stories  in  this  unit. 

A Rhyme  Book.  Have  the  children  start  a rhyme  book  for 
the  library  table.  Each  child  may  make  up  a rhyme  and  illus- 
trate it  for  the  class  book.  The  children  will  enjoy  reading  their 
rhymes  again  and  again  and  adding  to  their  booklet  when  they 
have  made  up  another  rhyme. 

Culminating  Activities.  To  provide  for  a review  of  the  theme 
of  this  unit,  have  the  children  reread  their  illustrated  chart 
record  of  stories  in  this  unit.  Encourage  them  to  tell  which 
story  they  liked  best;  which  story  was  the  funniest;  which  one 
has  a game  they  would  like  to  play;  which  one  has  the  best 
pictures. 

Let  the  children  discuss  why  ’’Good  Times”  is  a good  title 
for  this  unit.  Guide  them  in  a thorough  discussion  of  how  they 
have  good  times  in  their  own  neighborhoods.  Let  the  children 
suggest  ways  of  playing  together  so  that  everyone  may  have  a 
good  time.  Make  a reading  chart  for  future  reference.  For 
example: 


To  have  a good  time  boys  and  girls  should 
Take  turns. 

Help  little  children. 

Think  of  other  people. 

Work  first  and  then  play. 

Be  kind  to  one  another. 

Share  their  toys. 

Play  what  most  of  the  children  want. 
Not  push  or  try  to  be  first. 
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Organize  the  group  into  committees  and  let  each  committee 
prepare  a skit  in  pantomime  to  present  to  the  group,  showing  a 
good  way  to  have  fun.  The  rest  of  the  group  may  guess  what 
the  children  are  doing  to  have  a good  time. 

The  pupils  may  also  read  or  tell  other  stories  they  have  read 
of  children  having  fun  together.  They  may  invite  friends  to  see 
their  illustrated  chart  record,  and  any  other  activity  carried  on 
during  the  reading  of  the  unit. 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "A  Nonsense  Alphabet,”  by  Edward  Lear, 
in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  compiled  by  The  Association 
for  Childhood  Education. 

Read  favorite  rhymes  and  jingles  from  The  Rooster  Crows, 
by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  ^Rhyming  Ink,”  by  Margaret  Baker, 
in  Favorite  Stories  Old  and  New,  compiled  by  Sidonie  M. 
Gruenberg;  ”How  the  Automobiles  Got  Cured,”  in  Another 
Here  and  Now  Story  Book,  compiled  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Day  by  Day,  pp.  68-77,  by  MYRTLE 
B.  Quinlan;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  78-81,  by  Nila  B.  Smith; 
Through  the  Gate,  pp.  135-139,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  The  Laidlaw 
Basic  Readers,  Book  Two,  pp.  71-102,  by  Gerald  A.  Yoakam 
and  others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  After  the  children  have  made  up  rhymes  (see 
the  "Language  and  Speech  Activities”  section  of  this  lesson, 
page  143)  encourage  them  to  sing  their  rhymes. 

Teach  the  song  "Making  Up  Rhymes,”  given  on  page  147. 

EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 

Comprehension  Test.  Drawing  Conclusions.  To  test  the 
ability  to  read  and  draw  conclusions,  duplicate  the  exercise 
below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  story  and  to  underline 
the  correct  ending  to  the  last  sentence. 

1.  Joe  went  down  the  street  in  his  wagon. 

Bump,  bump!  A wheel  rolled  away. 

Joe  can  not  ride  now  because 

the  wheel  is  not  round, 
the  wagon  will  not  go. 
he  must  go  home  for  dinner. 
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2.  Mother  wants  to  listen  to  the  radio. 

It  is  time  for  the  man  to  tell  the  news. 

"Click”  went  the  radio  because 

Mother  was  always  busy. 

Mother  was  in  the  kitchen. 

Mother  put  the  radio  on. 

3.  Mr.  Green  planted  cabbage  and  pumpkins  in  his  garden. 
Soon  they  were  ready  to  pick. 

He  put  them  in  the  cellar  because 

the  field  was  green. 

he  wanted  to  take  care  of  them. 

they  were  round. 


Vocabulary  Test  III  (Workbook,  p.  38).  This  test  is  designed 
to  test  the  pupils'  ability  to  recognize  the  thirty-eight  new 
words  presented  in  Unit  III.  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line 
around  each  word  that  you  pronounce.  Pronounce  the  starred 
word  in  each  group. 


♦wheels 

black 

still 

wheat 

♦blocks 

ball 

seeds 

books 

♦bell 

found 

♦last 

biggest 

around 

fast 

funny 

♦round 

lost 

♦lettuce 

♦every 

get 

away 

never 

♦got 

♦always 

engine 

not 

about 

top 

color 

♦most 

♦pop 

♦cellar 

must 

pole 

care 

mother 

still 

♦Saturday 

pears 

sing 

Sunflower 

♦prize 

♦sign 

Something 

pick 

♦matter 

♦stand 

raccoon 

mother 

stop 

♦rhymes 

lettuce 

stay 

radio 

fun 

scat 

for 

♦sky 

♦far 

fly 

said 

care 

♦any 

make 

♦because 

and 

♦made 

before 

many 

eat 

pick 

told 

♦ears 

climb 

♦tell 

cars 

♦click 

bell 

♦field 

peanut 

♦beans 

first 

picture 

been 

told 

♦pumpkin 

bears 

eggs 

ride 

♦parade 

♦eyes 

night 

peanut 

ears 

♦right 

picture 

best 

on 

paper 

been 

of 

♦people 

♦bird 

♦or 

pond 

♦until 

cellar 

♦name 

right 

catch 

now 

under 

♦city 

many 
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MAKING  UP  RHYMES 


Jack  Sutton 
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Let’s  make  up  some  rhymes  to  - day  • A - 
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Encourage  the  children  to  sing  the  rhymes  that  they  make  up.  The 
following  songs  on  rhymes  in  this  story  will  suggest  how  you  may  help 
the  pupils  to  make  up  songs  for  their  own  rhymes.  If  you  wish  to  notate 
the  songs  the  children  make  up  and  you  are  unable  to  do  so,  ask  the 
music  teacher  to  help  you. 


LOOK ! LOOK  / 


r 

-0 
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bil ^ 

Look!  Look!  Come  and  look!  I caught  a big  fish  In  a lit  - tie  brook. 


MY  BALL! 
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My  ball!  • My  ball!  • It  went  o - ver  the  wall.  • 
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HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 


Regrouping 
the  class 


Helping  the 
slow  learners 


Challenging 
the  mature  pupils 


1.  At  this  point  it  would  be  wise  for  the  teacher  to  reconsider 
the  basal  reading  groups  in  relation'^to  the  success  or  weaknesses 
of  the  individuals  in  each  group.  Review  the  scores  of  the  unit 
vocabulary  test,  the  unit  comprehension  test,  the  daily  class 
participation,  and  workbook  achievement.  Then  reorganize 
the  groups  in  the  class  according  to  the  needs  of  the  individuals 
and  redirect  the  instruction  to  eliminate  difficulties  and  to  pre- 
vent poor  habits  from  becoming  fixed. 

2.  Make  every  effort  to  develop  in  the  slow  learners  the  feel- 
ings of  security,  confidence,  satisfaction,  and  fun  from  reading. 
The  reading  curriculum  for  these  pupils  should  include: 

Emphasis  on  enjoyment  and  meaning 
Additional  help  with  vocabulary  and  concepts 
Varied  exercises  and  techniques 

Short  lessons.  {Allow  more  periods  for  the  reading  of  one  story) 
Extra  reading  lessons 

More  well-motivated  phrase  and  word  drill 

Matching  phrases  and  words  to  pictures 

Simple  reading  materials 

Additional  exercises  to  improve  comprehension 

More  guidance  for  silent  reading  by  questioning 

Reading  of  short  units  of  thought 

Many  discussions  of  word  meanings 

Games  to  reawaken  interest 

Records  of  individual  progress  for  the  pupils 

3.  Be  sure  that  the  fast-leaming  group  has  opportunity  to 
reach  its  maximum  efficiency  in  reading.  The  pupils  in  this 
group  should  feel  a continual  responsibility  for  doing  their  best; 
for  getting  a great  deal  accomplished;  for  helping  individuals 
and  the  group.  This  necessitates  careful  teacher  planning.  The 
curriculum  for  these  pupils  should  include: 

An  enriched  and  varied  program 
Longer  assignments  with  less  guidance 
Much  additional  independent  and  recreational  reading 
Extensive  as  well  as  intensive  reading 

Opportunities  for  organization  and  interpretation  of  material  read 

Work  in  unsupervised  groups 

Incidental  reading  (notices,  directions,  etc.) 

Research  reading  (to  find  answers  to  class  problems) 

Opportunities  to  share  with  the  class  material  which  they  have  read 
Helping  and  coaching  others 

Opportunities  for  creative  work  growing  out  of  reading 
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Unit  IV  • Story  Fun 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  contains  five  humorous  stories  which  are  modern, 
fanciful  tales.  They  are  presented  in  contrast  to  the  realistic 
stories  of  the  previous  units.  The  teacher  and  the  children 
should  enjoy  these  stories  together.  A spirit  of  "reading  for  fun” 
should  prevail  in  the  group. 

Introduce  the  unit  with  an  informal  discussion  of  make- 
believe  stories.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  stories  that  they 
have  especially  enjoyed.  Show  the  children  some  new  picture- 
story  books  which  you  plan  to  read.  The  aim  throughout  the 
unit  is  to  arouse  more  interest  in  and  enjoyment  from  reading. 
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Sonny 


Pages 

103-107 


Talking  about 
the  unit  theme 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  103,  ; 104,  Sonny,  different',  105, 

road,  tired]  106,  hungry,  near',  107, 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Who  can  remem- 
ber the  names  of  the  units  we  have  read  in  We  Are  Neighbors’^” 
Write  the  unit  titles  on  the  blackboard  as  the  children  suggest 
them:  Garden  Street  Friends;  Animal  Neighbors;  Good  Times. 
"Were  the  children  and  animals  in  the  stories  real  or  make- 
believe?"  Encourage  the  children  to  express  their  ideas  freely. 
"What  is  a make-believe  story?  All  the  stories  in  our  next  unit 
are  make-believe.  It  is  called  Story  Fun.  Some  of  the  animals 
in  this  part  of  our  book  talk  and  act  just  as  people  do!  I’m 
sure  you  will  have  lots  of  fun  when  we  read  these  stories. 

"One  of  the  animals  is  named  Sonny.  I’m  not  going  to  tell 
you  what  kind  of  animal  he  is.  You  will  have  to  read  the  story 
to  find  out.  But  I will  tell  you  something  about  him.  He  is  a very 
different  animal.  What  does  the  word  'different’  mean?  When 
we  read  this  story  we  shall  find  out  why  he  is  different.  Some- 
times he  is  like  other  animals.  This  sentence  tells  you  when: 
When  dinner  time  is  near,  he  is  always  hungry.”  Have  the  chil- 
dren frame,  look  at,  and  say  the  new  words  near  and  hungry. 
"If  he  goes  for  a walk  down  the  road,  he  gets  very  tired.” 

Ask  the  children  to  find  the  phrase  that  tells: 

Where  Sonny  goes 

How  he  feels  when  it’s  time  for  dinner 
That  Sonny  is  not  like  other  animals 
How  he  feels  after  a walk 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  encircle  each  new  word. 

Note.  The  children  will  be  aided  through  context  clues  in  their  recognition 
of  different,  tired,  and  hungry}  The  teacher  may  wish  to  present  them  as  they 
appear  in  context  and  omit  the  preliminary  development. 

iSee  page  17  of  this  Manual  for  detailed  explanation  of  the  different  types 
of  context  clues. 
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Pages 

104-107 

Reading  the  en- 
tire story  silently 


Discussing 
the  story 


Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "What  do  we  want  to 
find  out  about  Sonny?”  Guide  the  children  to  set  up  their  own 
questions  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard  as 

What  animal  is  he? 

Why  is  he  different  from  other  animals? 

"Let’s  find  out  from  the  table  of  contents  the  page  on  which  the 
new  part  of  our  book  begins.  What  is  the  name  of  it?  Let’s 
turn  to  page  103.”  Have  the  title  reread  and  the  picture 
discussed.  "Let’s  read  the  whole  story  silently  and  find  out  about 
Sonny.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Since  this  story  is  short  and  written  in  an  easy  style  and  since 
the  new  vocabulary  has  been  carefully  presented,  the  entire 
story  may  be  read  silently.  Encourage  the  children  to  read  the 
story  to  find  the  answer  to  the  questions  above  without  help. 
Give  prompt  assistance  to  the  children  who  are  unable  to  attack 
new  words  independently.  Before  reading  with  the  pupils, 
recall  the  methods  that  they  have  been  taught  to  use  to  discover 
an  unknown  word.  For  example: 

Read  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  get  a clue. 

Try  to  get  help  from  the  pictures. 

Try  to  attack  the  new  word  by  yourself: 

Look  at  the  beginning  and  ending. 

Look  for  a familiar  part. 

After  the  silent  reading,  let  the  children  tell  the  main  idea 
of  the  story  and  then  answer  the  questions  which  they  raised 
before  reading  the  story.  To  check  the  comprehension  of  the 
story  details,  ask  questions  such  as  the  following:  "How  was 
Sonny  different  from  other  ducks?  Where  did  he  live?  Why 
was  he  unhappy  in  the  picture  book?  What  made  him  so  tired? 
What  did  the  farm  ducks  like  that  Sonny  didn’t  like?  Why  did 
he  hurry  back  home?  What  makes  this  a make-believe  story? 
How  do  you  know  Sonny  is  a make-believe  animal?  What  can 
he  do  that  real  ducks  can’t  do?  What  do  real  ducks  do  that 
he  didn’t  like  to  do?  What  part  of  the  story  do  you  like  best?” 

Note.  If  a particular  group  of  children  are  not  reading  fluently  enough  to 
read  four  pages  independently,  guide  the  reading  of  this  story  page  by  page 
as  usual. 
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PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 


Reading  to  an  au-  Have  the  pupils  decide  how  Sonny  felt  at  the  beginning  of 
dience;  interpret-  the  story  when  he  was  in  the  picture  book;  after  his  long  walk; 
the  st'ory^°°^^  when  he  put  his  bill  in  the  water;  when  the  ducks  went  off  to 
catch  bugs;  when  he  got  back  home  again.  Encourage  them  to 
make  their  voices  show  how  he  felt  when  they  read  aloud  the 
story.  Write  on  the  blackboard:  But  not  Sonny.  Oh,  no,  not 
Sonny!  Direct  the  children  to  read  this  repetitional  phrase  with 
a variety  of  expressions.  Then  have  the  entire  story  reread  to 
another  group  who  have  not  read  or  heard  the  story  previously. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the 
children  to  read  it  silently  and  to  illustrate  each  part. 


Enriching  the 
meaning  of 
"different” 

1 

Make  three  trees  by  a road. 
Two  of  them  are  near  together. 
The  other  one  is  different. 

It  is  over  by  a stone  wall. 

2 

Make  some  pretty  bluebirds. 
Most  of  them  are  flying. 

But  one  is  very  different. 

He  is  up  in  a tree  singing. 


3 

Make  a parade  of  animals. 

Some  of  them  are  walking. 

One  is  different  from  them  all. 

He  is  riding  in  a big  car. 

4 

Make  some  pumpkins  in  a field. 

Most  of  them  are  big,  round  pumpkins. 
But  one  of  them  is  different. 

It  is  little  and  green. 


Learning  the  2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  opposite  using  the  words  new  and 

meaning  of  "op-  old  as  examples.  Show  two  pencils.  Say:  "This  is  a new  pencil, 
posite  -g  pencil.”  Then  write  on  the  blackboard  the  two 

columns  of  words  below.  Direct  the  children  to  draw  a line 
from  the  word  in  the  first  column  to  the  word  in  the  second 
column  that  is  the  opposite  in  meaning. 


ride 

out 

in 

night 

near 

little 

day 

last 

start 

sit 

front 

walk 

big 

stop 

first 

play 

work 

far 

stand 

back 
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Using  analogy  to 
unlock  new  words 


Perceiving  the 
long  sound  of  "a” 


Discriminating 
between  the  short 
and  long  sound  of 
"a"  in  words 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  story  below.  Say:  "Here  is 
a new  story.  It  has  in  it  some  new  words  that  look  very  much 
like  some  words  that  you  know.  Read  the  story  to  yourselves.” 

Sonny  went  to  the  store  to  get  a jar  of  honey.  The  sun  was  bright.  He 
could  hear  the  music  of  a band  in  a parade.  He  ran  down  the  street  to 
see  the  parade  and  soon  he  was  lost.  Big  tears  rolled  out  of  his  eyes. 

A farmer  came  by  with  a load  of  beans.  The  farmer  was  an  old  friend. 
He  took  Sonny  home. 

After  the  silent  reading,  call  for  volunteers  to  read  the  story 
orally.  Then  present  the  following  word  groups: 


bright 

band 

load 

tear 

jar 

night 

hand 

road 

near 

car 

right 

stand 

toad 

hear 

far 

Say:  "Read  the  first  group  of  words  {bright,  night,  right].  How 
are  they  alike?  Find  the  word  bright,  in  the  story.  What  does 
it  mean?  Draw  a line  under  it.”  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with 
the  other  word  groups. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  cake,  play,  name,  gate. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  mention  other  words  which  sound  like  these 
words  and  list  those  which  are  in  their  sight  vocabulary,  as  take, 
make,  may,  way,  ate.  Lead  them  to  observe  the  sound  of  the 
letter  a in  these  words.  Say,  "When  a has  the  sound  of  its  name 
in  words,  it  has  a long  sound.” 

Ask,  "In  which  of  these  words  does  a have  its  long  sound?” 
Pronounce  baby,  back,  cage,  came,  clang,  day,  glad,  gave,  grass, 
hat,  stand,  take. 

Ask  the  children  to  choose  a key  word  for  the  long-«  vowel 
chart  and  select  words  to  illustrate  it. 

3.  List  the  following  words  from  the  second-reader  vocabu- 
lary and  have  the  pupils  pronounce  them  and  tell  whether  or 
not  they  hear  the  long  or  short  sound  of  a:  name,  stand,  matter, 
radio,  glad,  place,  today,  gave,  made,  hammer,  table.  Then  have  the 
children  select  those  which  belong  in  a short-«  column  and  those 
which  belong  in  a long-«  column,  until  the  vowel  difference  is 
fully  perceived.  Short  a:  cat  (key  word),  stand,  glad,  matter,  etc. 
Long  a:  cage  (key  word),  name,  place,  today,  etc. 

Note.  The  purpose  of  the  exercises  above  is  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
vowel  differences.  Further  development  follows  in  later  lessons. 
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Workbook 


Improving 
voice  quality 


Being  a 
good  listener 


Pages  39  and  40. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

See  page  152  of  this  Manual  for  suggestions  in  helping  the 
pupils  to  read  this  story  with  variety  of  expression  in  order  to 
interpret  the  moods  of  the  story.  In  addition  it  may  be  desir- 
able for  you  to  read  the  story  to  the  pupils  to  show  them  how 
the  proper  stress  and  inflection  improve  the  meaning  of  a 
selection. 

Since  the  fanciful  stories  of  this  unit  are  especially  well 
adapted  to  developing  effective  oral  reading,  encourage  the 
children  to  listen  attentively  while  others  are  reading.  Help 
them  to  make  a chart  of  standards  for  good  listeners.  For 
example; 


When  We  Listen 


We  look  at  the  speaker. 

We  are  very  quiet. 

We  try  to  remember  the  story. 
We  do  not  talk  when  someone 
else  IS  speaking. 

We  ask  politely  about  anything 
we  want  to  know. 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 


Co-ordinating  Activity.  During  this  unit,  have  the  children 
make  picture-story  books  for  the  library  table.  Each  day  a 
little  book  of  the  textbook  story  may  be  made.  Give  each 
child  the  responsibility  of  preparing  one  page  and  then  fasten 
all  the  pages  together  with  brass  fasteners. 

The  children  will  enjoy  making  other  books  too.  In  a book 
about  "Our  Grade”  each  child  may  write  something  about 
himself  on  his  page  and  illustrate  it  with  a "self-portrait.” 

Help  the  children  to  make  attractive  covers  for  the  books. 
Keep  them  in  a special  place  in  the  library  corner.  Appoint  a 
committee  to  make  some  book  ends  to  hold  them.  Book  ends 
may  be  made  easily  by  covering  bricks  with  picture-book  paper 
covers.  Label  the  section  in  the  library  where  these  class  books 
are  kept  "Story  Fun.” 

Story  Fun.  Read  a fanciful  story  to  the  children  daily 
throughout  this  unit.  Set  aside  a definite  time  for  reading  or 
telling  stories.  Call  the  period  "Story  Fun.”  Try  to  extend 
the  children’s  reading  interests  and  to  develop  a familiarity  with 
modern  fanciful  tales  suitable  to  their  level. 

Chart  of  Individual  Reading.  Make  a chart  SUCh  as  the  one 
below.  After  a pupil  has  read  a book  or  story,  he  pastes  a 
colored  strip  of  paper  on  his  section  of  the  bookshelf.  Help  him 
to  print  on  the  slip  the  name  of  the  book  or  story  he  has  read. 


Story  Fun 
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Pages 

108-113 


Reading  the  new 
vocabulary 


Favorite-Story  Chart.  Have  the  children  make  a classroom 
chart  of  the  names  of  the  make-believe  stories  that  they  like 
best.  When  they  wish  to  choose  a story  to  be  reread,  they  may 
refer  to  their  chart. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Mrs.  Mallard's  Ducklings^  by  Clelia 
Delafield;  The  Story  about  Ping,  by  Marjorie  Flack;  Make 
Way  for  Ducklings,  by  Robert  McCloskey. 

Supplementary  Reading.  At  Work  and  Play,  pp.  86-102,  by 
Elda  L.  Merton  and  Williaivt A.  McCall;  Through  the  Gate, 
pp.  112-118,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  To  and  Fro,  pp.  165-172,  by 
Myrtle  B.  Quinlan;  Stories  about  Henry,  pp.  83-93,  by  James 
S.  Tippett. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Little  Ducky  Duddle,"  in  Listen  and  Sing, 
by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


The  Lamb  Who  Liked  Stories 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  108,  stories,  sheep',  109,  does,  sound',  110, 
donkey,  along'.  111,  corner',  112,  than',  113,  much 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Today’s  story 
tells  about  an  animal  who  liked  stories.  The  name  of  it  is  The 
Lamb  Who  Liked  Stories.  Do  animals  like  stories  as  boys  and 
girls  do?  This  little  lamb  sometimes  went  for  a walk.  These 
phrases  tell  you  where  he  went:  around  the  barn  yard;  along 
the  road;  around  the  corner."  Direct  individual  children  to  read 
the  phrases  and  to  find  the  little  words  in  corner,  along,  and 
around. 

"The  little  lamb  had  many  animal  friends.  See  if  you  can 
tell  us  who  two  of  them  were:  a black  sheep,  a little  donkey. 
Now  see  if  you  can  read  and  tell  us  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions about  little  lamb’s  friends:  What  sound  does  a donkey  make? 
Does  a sheep  sound  like  a donkey?"  Have  individual  children  read 
the  questions  orally.  They  may  imitate  the  sound  of  each  ani- 
mal. Have  the  pupils  compare  the  word  sound  with  found  and 
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Reviewing 
phrases  quickly 


Page  108 

Reading  silently 
and  orally  to 
answer  questions 


Page  109 


Page  110 


ground.  After  the  discussion,  write  on  the  blackboard  this  ques- 
tion and  direct  a child  to  read  it  orally: 

Does  a sheep  make  more  noise  than  a donkey? 

After  the  children  have  given  their  opinions,  write  this  sentence 
and  have  it  read:  A sheep  does  not  make  as  much  noise  as  a 
donkey. 

The  children  may  now  frame,  look  at,  and  say  these  phrases: 

a black  sheep  around  the  corner  does  not  make 

a little  donkey  than  a donkey  along  the  road 

Note.  The  words  than  and  much  will  be  recognized  through  context. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ’’Do  you  think  you 
could  tell  a lamb  an  interesting  story?  When  you  read  'The 
Lamb  Who  Liked  Stories,’  you  will  find  out  what  kind  of  stories 
this  lamb  likes!” 

GUIDED  READING 

"What  animal  is  in  this  picture?  What  is  the  name  of  the 
story?  This  story  has  two  parts,  and  each  part  has  a name. 
Can  you  find  the  name  of  the  first  part?  What  is  it?  This 
lamb  wanted  everyone  he  met  to  tell  him  a story.  Let’s  read 
this  page  and  find  out  if  someone  told  him  a story.”  After  the 
silent  reading,  ask:  "What  did  little  lamb  ask  the  black  sheep? 
How  did  black  sheep’s  story  begin?  Why  did  little  lamb  say, 
'That  is  not  right’? 

"Do  you  think  the  sheep  knew  how  silly  the  story  was?  Read 
the  first  seven  lines  on  the  next  page  and  find  out.  What  did 
little  lamb  say  now?  Let’s  finish  the  page  and  see  if  the  sheep 
could  tell  a good  story.  Find  and  read  aloud  the  sheep’s  story. 
What  was  wrong  with  it?  Why  couldn’t  the  sheep  tell  a good 
story?  What  did  he  tell  the  lamb  to  do? 

''Let’s  read  this  page  and  find  out  if  the  lamb  found  someone 
else  to  tell  him  a story.  What  animal  did  the  lamb  talk  with 
next?  Did  the  donkey  know  any  stories?  Where  did  he  get  his 
story?  Read  the  donkey’s  story  to  us.  Why  didn’t  little  lamb 
like  this  story?  What  was  wrong  with  it?  What  did  he  do  with 
it?  Can  you  tell  the  donkey’s  story  so  that  it  does  sound  right? 
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Page  113 


Reading  silently 
to  plan  a 
dramatization 


Organizing 
sentences  in 
story  sequence 


'The  lamb  was  certainly  having  trouble  finding  a good  story! 
Read  the  first  four  lines  on  the  next  page  and  see  if  he  met  an- 
other friend  who  knew  a story.  Who  came  along?  Read  his 
story  to  us.  Do  you  think  little  lamb  will  like  'Three  Little 
Kittens’?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  find  out.  Why  didn’t 
he  like  that  story?  Who  came  around  the  corner?  Did  the  cow 
know  a story? 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  our  story?  Read  this  page 
and  find  out  what  the  cow’s  story  was  about.  What  animals 
were  in  her  story?  What  could  the  hen  do  that  the  duck 
couldn’t  do?  How  did  that  help  her?  What  two  things  did 
she  get  before  the  duck  could  get  them?  How  did  the  duck 
feel?  Why  was  she  hungry  and  tired? 

"The  first  part  of  the  page  tells  the  rest  of  the  cow’s  story. 
Read  it  to  yourselves.  Be  ready  to  tell  me  if  the  hen  always 
got  ahead  of  the  duck.’’  After  the  silent  reading,  ask:  "What 
did  the  hen  and  duck  see?  Where  was  it?  Who  got  it  first? 
How  did  the  duck  happen  to  get  the  corn  first?  What  did  the 
hen  say?  What  did  the  duck  say?  Do  you  think  little  lamb 
liked  the  cow’s  story?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out.  What  did 
he  say  to  the  cow?  Read  that  part  aloud. 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Since  this  story  may  well  be  adapted  to  dramatization,  en- 
courage the  children  to  reread  it  in  preparation  for  a "play.’’ 
They  should  find  out  what  each  animal  character  says  and  read 
as  the  animals  talked  in  the  story.  Then  use  page  42  of  the 
Workbook  to  help  in  organizing  the  dramatization.  Let  the 
children  choose  the  lamb,  the  sheep,  the  donkey,  the  turkey, 
the  cow,  the  hen,  and  the  duck. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  on  page  159.  Direct 
the  children  to  read  them  silently  and  then  to  discuss  which 
happened  first,  second,  and  so  forth.  Direct  a child  to  put  a 
number  1 in  the  box  before  the  sentence  which  tells  what  hap- 
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pened  first,  another  to  put  a number  2 in  the  box  before  the 
one  that  happened  second,  and  so  on  through  all  the  sentences. 


Discriminating 
between  analo- 
gous words 

[1^  The  donkey  took  a story  out  of  a bag  and  gave  it  to  little  lamb. 

The  cow  told  the  lamb  a long  story  about  a duck  and  a hen  looking 
for  something  to  eat. 

Q Black  sheep  told  little  lamb  a story  that  did  not  sound  right. 

Q The  lamb  laughed  and  said,  "/  like  that  story  very  much.” 

'if]  The  turkey  started  to  tell  the  lamb  an  old  story  about  three  little 
kittens. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  pupils  select  the  correct  word  to  complete  each  one.  Have 
each  sentence  read  orally. 

I jumped  at  the  of  the  big  noise. 

flCGT 

Do  you  want  to  a story? 

Mr.  Brown  o,  new  hammer. 

I like  this  story  very 

sheet) 

The  little  lamb  wanted  to  all  day. 

Perceiving  the 
sound  of  "ee” 

2.  List  the  words:  see,  tree,  bee,  wee,  three;  sleep,  sheep,  street; 
seen,  seeds,  wheels. 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  words.  Lead  them  to  observe 
the  vowel  similarity  of  the  two  letters  ee  in  each  word. 

Elicit  other  words  that  rhyme  with  sleep  \_keep  and  peep'],  with 
seed  [need],  with  street  [feet]. 

Check  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  new  words  containing 
this  element  in  new  context,  such  as 

Fuzzy  planted  the  seeds  deep  in  the  ground  under  the  tree.  He  will 
need  them  to  eat  when  the  snow  comes. 

Workbook 


Pages  41  and  42. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Enunciating  the 
"I”  sound  in 
words 


Pages 

114-119 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


Help  the  pupils  to  plan  a dramatization  of  this  story  following 
the  rereading  (see  page  158  of  this  Manual).  They  should  decide 
on  how  many  scenes  there  will  be.  The  play  may  be  given  in 
two  acts:  'Tell  Me  a Story”  and  "The  Cow’s*Story.” 

To  improve  the  enunciation  of  the  I sound  for  those  children 
who  substitute  w for  I,  have  them  repeat  nursery  rhymes  which 
contain  the  I sound.  For  example,  they  may  say,  "Little  Boy 
Blue,”  "Looby  Lou,”  and  "Mary’s  Lamb.” 

Then  have  the  children  repeat  after  you  the  following  words 
from  the  story  which  provide  practice  in  saying  the  I sound  in 
the  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions. 

Initial:  little,  lamb,  lived,  lost,  laughed 
Medial:  yellow,  along,  old,  called 
Final:  tell,  hill,  all,  will,  still 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture-Story  Book.  Have  the  children  make  a book  about 
little  lamb  for  the  library  table.  Choose  someone  to  make  a 
cover  for  the  book. 

Story  Fun.  Continue  to  read  to  the  pupils  every  day.  Pro- 
vide time  for  them  to  share  some  of  the  stories  they  have  read 
with  the  rest  of  the  class.  Set  aside  a definite  preparatory  period 
each  day  to  help  individuals  who  wish  to  read  or  tell  a story. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Walter,  the  Lazy  Mouse,  by  Marjorie 
Flack;  Little  Lost  Lamb,  by  Golden  MacDonald. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Finding  Friends,  pp.  92-103,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  65-69,  by  Nila  B.  Smith; 
Our  New  Friends,  pp.  160-189,  by  William  S.  Gray  and  others. 


Puppy 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  114,  puppy,  myself',  115,  air,  brave',  116, 
fine',  117,  roof',  118,  why,  should',  119,  tail,  Snapp 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Our  next  story  is 
about  a young  dog.  What  is  another  way  of  saying  'a  young 
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dog’?”  ^Wcit  a puppy.  "Have  you  a puppy?  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  us  what  a puppy  does  when  he  is  very  happy.”  Discuss  how 
he  jumps  and  barks  and  elicit  that  he  wags  his  tail  in  the  air. 
"What  does  he  do  when  he  is  scared?”  Elicit  through  discussion 
that  he  puts  down  his  tail  and  runs  away. 

"Where  do  children  usually  keep  their  puppies?”  Discuss 
and  elicit  phrases  such  as  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  cellar,  in  a barn, 
in  a dog  house.  "Have  you  a dog  house  for  your  puppy?  Per- 
haps some  of  you  have  made  one.  It  is  a very  hard  job  to  put 
on  a roof,  but  it  is  much  better  for  a dog  to  live  in  its  own  house 
outdoors.  See  if  you  can  answer  this  question:  Why  should  a 
puppy  live  in  a dog  house  in  the  yard?”  Discuss  habits  of  little 
puppies;  for  example,  how  they  play,  run  away,  chew  rugs,  etc. 

"This  sentence  tells  you  about  the  puppy  in  this  story:  He 
is  a fine  brave  puppy.  What  does  the  word  fine  mean?  What 
does  the  word  brave  mean?” 

Note.  The  words  myself  and  Snapp  may  be  recognized  in  context. 

Review  the  new  words  and  phrases  briefly. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "When  we  read  this 
story,  we  shall  find  out  why  this  dog  is  'a  fine  brave  puppy.’ 
Find  the  name  of  our  new  story  in  the  table  of  contents.” 


GUIDED  READING 


Pages 

114-119 

Reading  silently 
and  orally  to  an- 
swer written 
questions 


Write  on  the  blackboard  the  page  numbers  and  questions 
below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  question  silently;  to 
read  to  find  the  answer;  to  answer  the  question  orally  in  their 
own  words;  finally,  to  prove  the  answer  by  reading  aloud  the 
question  from  the  blackboard  and  the  answer  from  the  book. 

Page  114.*  Where  did  the  little  puppy  live? 

What  did  he  ask  his  mother? 

What  did  his  mother  tell  him? 

Page  115:  What  did  Puppy  hear  in  the  air? 

What  made  the  fly  go  away? 

Where  did  Puppy  go? 

Why  did  he  think  he  was  a brave  puppy? 

Page  116:  What  did  Puppy  tell  his  mother  when  he  got  back? 

Where  did  his  mother  let  him  go? 

What  animal  did  she  tell  Puppy  about? 

Why  must  Puppy  stay  away  from  the  hen? 
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Discussing 
story  facts 


Rereading  the 
story  silently 
to  choose 
favorite  parts 


Interpreting 

phrases 

meaningfully 


Page  117:  Whai  happened  when  Puppy  went  for  this  walk? 

What  did  Puppy  do? 

What  did  the  brown  bird  do? 

Why  did  Puppy  think  that  he  was  big  and  brave? 

Page  118:  Where  was  Puppy  going  next? 

Who  was  in  the  yard? 

Why  was  Puppy  not  afraid? 

Page  119:  What  three  things  did  black  kitten  do? 

What  did  Puppy  do  this  time? 

What  did  his  mother  ask  Puppy? 

Why  was  Puppy  afraid? 

What  did  the  little  puppy  tell  his  mother? 

After  the  reading  of  the  story  to  answer  the  specific  questions, 
ask  such  questions  as  ''What  made  little  puppy  think  he  was  big 
and  brave?  Why  did  he  decide  never  to  run  away  again?  What 
was  the  joke  at  the  very  end  of  the  story?  How  did  Puppy 
learn  to  mind  his  mother?” 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  reread  silently  the  whole  story  to  pick  out 
the  parts  they  like  best.  After  a child  has  decided  which  part 
he  likes,  encourage  him  to  study  that  part  until  he  can  read  it 
very  well.  Then  have  the  entire  story  read  orally,  letting  the 
children  read  the  parts  they  have  chosen.  The  child  who  liked 
the  first  page  will  read  first,  the  one  who  liked  the  second  page 
will  read  next,  and  so  forth. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  interpret  phrases  and  to  im- 
prove phrase  recognition,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases 
below.  Direct  a child  to  choose  a phrase,  read  it  silently,  and 
state  whether  it  tells  where  or  when.  After  all  the  phrases  have 
been  read  in  this  manner,  have  all  the  phrases  read  orally. 


in  the  air 
near  the  fence 
on  top  of  a hill 
one  morning 
come  back  tomorrow 
at  last 

along  the  road 


on  a fine  day 
soon  he  met 
in  front  of  Puppy 
on  the  roof 
the  next  day 
near  a bee 
one  day 
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Recalling 
story  details 


Perceiving  the 
long  sound  of  "i" 


Discriminating 
between  long  and 
short  sounds  of 
"i”  in  words 


2.  To  practice  recall,  hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Direct 
the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  and  to  draw  a line  under  the 
phrase  or  sentence  which  completes  it  correctly. 


Most  of  this  story  is  about 

a buzzing  bee. 
a brown  hen. 
a little  puppy. 

The  puppy  said,  ”1  can  walk 

all  by  myself.” 
with  my  mother.” 
up  to  the  roof.” 


The  bird  with  brown  feathers  flew 

away  in  the  air. 
around  the  corner, 
up  to  the  roof. 

When  Puppy  saw  the  black  kit- 
ten, he  said, 

"Why  should  I be  afraid?” 
"Where  is  my  mother?” 
"What  has  happened?” 


When  the  big  fly  was  buzzing  Black  Kitten  came  out  of  the  door 
in  the  air,  the  puppy  and 

was  afraid.  ran  along  the  road, 

was  brave.  ran  back  into  the  house 

went  for  a walk.  put  her  tail  up  in  the  air. 


Little  puppy  ran  to  his  mother  and  said, 

"I  will  run  away  and  cry.” 

"I  will  never  run  away  again.” 

"I  will  never  be  afraid  again.” 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  List  the  following  words:  right,  fine,  tie,  Mike,  climb.  Ask: 
"In  these  words  what  letter  sounds  like  its  letter  name  [?■]?  Can 
you  tell  me  some  other  words  in  which  i has  its  long  sound?  You 
would  like  to  win  one  \_prize'\.  You  like  to  eat  it  ipie'\.  Here  are 
som.e  more.”  List  the  words  and  call  for  volunteers  to  read  them 
and  underline  the  long  sound  of  i \hide,  ice,  find,  time'].  Extend 
the  list  only  if  it  seems  necessary. 

2.  "We  now  know  that  the  letter  i has  two  sounds.  Read 
these  words  and  tell  us  which  has  a short  sound  and  which  has  a 
long  sound:  prize,  win,  white,  will,  milk,  tired,  think,  sign,  six, 
climb,  did,  ride,  like,  live. 

"We  may  now  write  the  long-/  words  under  the  word  pie. 
We  will  do  the  first  one  on  the  blackboard.”  Sketch  a pie  and 
write  the  word  under  it.  Help  the  pupils  to  copy  the  long-/ 
words,  making  sure  that  they  pronounce  the  words  softly  to 
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Telling  imagina- 
tive stories 


Pages 

120-126 


themselves  and  give  evidence  of  full  auditory  perception  of  the 
vowel  as  they  write  the  word.  Check  the  list  immediately  for 
errors. 


Workbook 

Pages  43  and  44.  • 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  of  other  experiences  that  Puppy 
might  have  had  when  he  went  for  walks  alone.  The  pupils  may 
imagine  new  stories  and  incidents  and  tell  what  happened  to 
make  Puppy  run  home.  If  necessary,  suggest  animals  that 
Puppy  met,  such  as  a toad,  a chicken,  and  a duck. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture-Story  Book.  Have  the  children  make  a book  about 
the  little  puppy  for  the  library  table.  They  may  add  new  epi- 
sodes to  the  story.  Choose  someone  to  make  a cover  for  the  book. 

Making  a Movie.  One  group  may  wish  to  make  a picture 
strip  of  this  story  to  be  used  in  the  classroom  movie  reel. 
Another  group  may  prepare  to  tell  the  story  as  the  movie  is 
shown  to  the  class. 

Story  Fun.  Provide  time  for  the  children  to  read  or  tell  sto- 
ries to  the  group  from  some  of  their  own  books  or  from  a book 
on  the  library  table.  Recall  the  standards  for  oral  reading  and 
storytelling.  Encourage  the  children  to  criticize  their  own  efforts 
and  to  work  for  improvement.  Have  them  keep  a record  of 
stories  they  enjoy  most. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Reading  for  Fun,  pp.  128-137,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  103-108,  by  Nila  B.  Smith; 
Good  Times  on  Our  Street,  pp.  55-78,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and 
others;  Good  Stories,  by  Gertrude  Hildreth  and  others; 
Friends  and  Neighbors,  pp.  98-134,  by  William  S.  Gray  and 
others. 


Three  on  a Roof 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  120,  goose,  butter’,  121,  silly,  122,  oranges, 

reason’,  123,  owT,  124, ; 125, ; 126, 
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Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  different 
animals  have  we  read  about  in  Story  FunT'  To  review  animal 
words,  write  on  the  blackboard  as  the  children  suggest: 


duck 

cow 

turkey 

lamb 

sheep 

donkey 

hen 

puppy 

kitten 

"Today’s  story  has  two  more  animals.  Let’s  see  if  you  can  tell 
us  who  they  are:  a goose,  an  owl.”  Show  pictures  of  these 
animals.  "How  is  a goose  different  from  a duck?  What  does 
an  owl  look  like?  Where  does  he  usually  live?  What  do  people 
say  about  owls  [They  are  very  wise]?  What  does  'wise’  mean?” 
After  a thorough  discussion  of  these  two  animals,  rapidly  re- 
view all  the  animal  words. 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about  this  story.  Read 
this  sentence  to  yourselves  to  find  out  about  it:  It  is  a very  silly 
story.”  If  the  children  do  not  readily  recognize  silly,  compare 
it  with  Billy.  "Can  you  use  the  word  silly  in  a sentence?”  Call 
on  volunteers  to  suggest  sentences,  such  as 

John  told  us  a silly  joke. 

Sometimes  a girl  is  silly. 

"When  you  read  this  story  you  will  find  out  the  reason  why  it  is 
silly.”  Have  the  phrase  read  and  the  new  words  underlined. 

"There  are  lots  of  good  things  to  eat  in  this  story  too.  One 
of  them  is  something  you  like  very  much:  oranges. 

Note.  The  word  butter  may  be  recognized  in  context  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "What  do  we  want  to 
find  out  when  we  read  this  story?”  Lead  the  discussion  to  bring 
out  suggestions,  such  as 

The  name  of  the  story 

The  reason  why  it  is  silly 

What  the  animals  did  with  the  oranges 

"Turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Find  the  next  story.  What  is 
the  name  of  it?  On  what  page  does  this  story  begin?  Turn  to 
page  120  as  quickly  as  you  can.” 
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GUIDED  READING 


Page  120 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions] 


Page  121 


Page  122 


Page  123 


Page  124 


Page  125 


Page  126 


"Let’s  look  at  the  picture  on  this  page.  Who  is  on  the  root: 
Read  the  title  of  the  story.  This  story  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
Read  the  name  of  the  first  part.  What  do  you  suppose  the  goose 
is  doing  on  the  roof?  This  page  tells  you.  Read  it  to  yourself 
and  find  out.  What  did  Mrs.  Squirrel  ask  Mrs.  Goose?  Why 
was  Mrs.  Goose  on  the  roof?  What  was  she  eating  for  her 
lunch?"  Elicit  and  write  on  the  blackboard  bread  and  butter. 

"How  do  you  think  Mrs.  Goose  got  up  on  that  roof?  Read 
seven  lines  of  the  next  page  and  you  will  find  out.  What  did 
Mrs.  Squirrel  have?  Do  you  think  she’ll  want  her  lunch  on 
the  roof?  Finish  this  page  and  find  out.  Why  did  she  decide 
to  stay  with  Mrs.  Goose?  Why  did  Mrs.  Squirrel  think  it  looked 
silly?  Look  at  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Are  the 
animals  having  a good  time? 

"The  first  half  of  the  next  page  tells  you  about  another  animal 
friend.  Read  and  find  out  what  he  said  to  the  animals  on  the 
roof.  What  did  Black  Cat  have  to  eat?  What  did  he  ask  Mrs. 
Goose?  Finish  the  page  and  find  out  what  happened  next.  Why 
did  he  decide  to  stay?  How  did  they  all  look? 

"How  many  animals  are  on  the  roof?  What  is  the  name  of 
this  part  of  our  story?  Who  is  coming  by  now?  Read  this  page 
to  yourselves  and  see  what  she  thought  when  she  saw  her  animal 
friends  on  the  roof.  What  did  Mrs.  Owl  ask  the  animals?  Why 
did  they  want  her  to  go  up  on  the  roof? 

"Do  you  think  Mrs.  Owl  will  go  up  there  too?  Read  this 
page  and  find  out  what  she  said.  What  did  she  ask  the  animals? 
What  did  Mrs.  Goose  say?  Was  that  a good  reason?  Why  not? 

"Will  the  animals  be  able  to  get  Mrs.  Owl  up  there?  Read 
the  next  page  and  find  out  if  she  finally  decided  to  join  them. 
What  did  Mrs.  Goose  keep  telling  Mrs.  Owl?  Why  did  the  ani- 
mals tease  Mrs.  Owl  to  have  lunch  with  them?  What  did  Mrs. 
Owl  say  as  she  was  leaving  them?  Can  someone  say  it  just  the 
way  an  owl  would?  What  do  people  say  about  owls?  How  do 
you  know  that  Mrs.  Owl  is  very  wise? 

"How  do  the  animals  feel  now?  Read  the  first  seven  lines  of 
this  page  and  find  out.  Why  did  they  laugh  and  laugh?  How 
did  Mrs.  Goose  feel?  Finish  the  story  and  find  out.  What  did 
she  say  when  the  animals  laughed  at  her?  What  did  they  de- 
cide to  do?  Why  was  Mrs.  Goose  going  to  stay  up  on  the  roof? 
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Perceiving  the 
short  sound 
of  "u” 


’’Do  you  think  this  is  a silly  story?  Why?  Which  animal  do 
you  think  is  the  silliest  of  all?  Which  one  was  the  smartest 
of  all?” 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Because  of  the  unusual  conversational  quality  and  the  humor- 
ous episodes  in  this  story,  the  children  will  enjoy  reading  this 
by  parts  to  another  group.  Discuss  the  standards  for  good  oral 
reading.  Then  select  children  to  represent  each  one  of  the  ani- 
mal characters.  Let  them  study  their  parts  silently.  Before 
the  story  is  reread  orally,  have  the  pupils  tell  how  the  following 
sentences  from  the  story  should  be  read: 

What  are  you  doing  up  there? 

Do  sit  down  and  have  lunch  with  me. 

Why — I thought  I would  come  up  here  to  eat. 

But  do  come  up,  too! 

Good-by,  Three-on-a-rooooooooof! 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Direct  a child 
to  read  ’Ts  it  silly”  and  to  complete  the  question  by  reading  one 
of  the  lines  below.  Have  him  draw  a silly  or  serious  face  before 
the  question  to  show  whether  or  not  the  question  is  silly.  Di- 
rect him  to  draw  a line  under  the  phrase  if  it  is  silly.  Continue 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  phrases. 


Is  it  silly 


@ for  a boy  to  eat  oranges? 

© for  a goose  to  go  to  school? 
for  a cat  to  butter  his  bread? 
for  a puppy  to  be  afraid  of  a fly? 
for  a mother  to  be  tired? 


for  a house  to  catch  on  fire? 
for  a lamb  to  like  stories? 
for  a donkey  to  eat  his  dinner? 
for  a bug  to  live  in  a garden? 
for  a book  to  sit  on  a street  corner? 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Present  the  words  ws,  up,  fun,  must,  jump,  bug,  such.  Have 
the  words  pronounced.  Lead  the  pupils  to  identify  the  letter 
and  sound  which  is  the  same  in  all  these  words.  Ask  them  to 
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complete  rhyming  couplets  with  words  containing  this  sound, 
such  as 

Oh,  big  red  bus 
Please  stop  for  . . . [us]. 

Mother  says  I must 
Eat  all  my  pie  . . . [crust]. 

Take  care  when  you  jump 
Or  you  may  get  a . . . [bump]. 

There’s  a big  gray  bug 
Crawling  over  the  . . . [rug]. 


Making  a short 
"u"  vowel  chart 


Observing  the 
variant  form 
"ing” 


When  auditory  perception  seems  assured,  elicit  words  which 
contain  this  short-w  sound.  Ask  the  children  to  clap  softly  when 
they  hear  the  short-w  sound  in  words  of  their  second-reader 
vocabulary  as  you  pronounce  them  in  random  order  with  words 
which  do  not  contain  the  short-M  sound:  hungry,  until,  pump- 
kin, lunch,  bug.  Fuzzy,  such,  much,  puppy. 

Ask,  "In  what  new  word  in  your  lesson  today  do  you  hear 
this  sound  \butter']T' 

2.  Supervise  making  a short-w  vowel  chart.  The  word  bug 
may  be  chosen  as  a key  word.  Follow  the  procedure  given  on 
page  124  of  this  Manual. 

3.  Introduce  the  verbs  used  in  this  text  which  drop  e before 
adding  ing  by  having  them  read  in  context  as  in  the  following 
sentences.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences,  a pair  at  a 
time,  and  follow  each  sentence  with  the  verb  to  be  studied. 
Have  the  sentences  read,  and  direct  the  pupils  to  observe  the 
form  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  each  sentence. 


Who  will  liye_  in  the  new  house?  live 

New  neighbors  are  living  in  the  house.  living 

Jack  wanted  Jean  to  come  and  see  the  truck.  come 

Mr.  Brown  was  coming  into  the  yard.  coming 

We  like  to  hide  away  from  Jack.  hide 

Bunny  was  hiding  behind  a big  stone.  hiding 

Jack  watched  Mr.  Brown  make  a new  gate.  make 

Mr.  Brown  was  making  a new  gate.  making 

The  children  have  a new  red  ball.  have 

The  children  are  having  a good  time  with  the  ball.  having 

Should  you  like  to  ride  on  Mr.  Brown's  truck?  ridt 

Jean  and  Jack  were  riding  on  Mr.  Brown's  truck.  riding 
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Using  voices 
effectively 


After  the  sentences  have  been  reread,  write  the  words  in  pairs 
on  the  blackboard  thus: 


come 

ride 

have 

coming 

riding 

having 

live 

make 

hide 

living 

making 

hiding 

Have  the  pairs  of  words  pronounced  and  as  each  word  is 
spoken  lead  the  children  to  observe  what  happens  in  each  case 
where  ing  is  added  by  drawing  a line  vertically  through  each 
pair  as  follows:  comle 
com  ling 

At  this  point  the  children  should  merely  observe  and  readily 
recognize  this  variant  form.  The  purpose  of  this  initial  exercise 
is  not  to  teach  the  principle  governing  the  spelling  of  such  words. 

Workbook 

Pages  45  and  46. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  importance  of  using  a pleasant 
voice  at  all  times  and  the  importance  of  pronouncing  words 
clearly  and  correctly.  Help  them  to  see  how  they  can  show 
with  their  voices  that  different  animals  in  the  story  are  speak- 
ing. Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  they  read  aloud  it 
is  possible  to  make  their  voices  sound  sad,  brave,  silly,  tired, 
frightened,  happy,  cross,  teasing,  surprised,  or  questioning. 
Ask  the  group  to  listen  while  you  read  this  story  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  adapting  expression  and  rhythm  to  the  content 
being  read. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture-Story  Book.  The  group  may  make  a book  about  Mrs. 
Goose  to  add  to  the  collection  of  books  for  the  library  table. 

Drawing.  Have  the  pupils  make  a comic  strip  or  a "funny 
book"  of  "Three  on  a Roof”  to  take  home.  Let  each  child 
make  a sequence  of  pictures  of  the  story.  Then  they  may  label 
each  picture  or  write  the  conversation  in  balloons  as  in  the 
"funnies." 
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Pages 

127-134 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 
in  context 


Have  a committee  add  new  pages  to  the  vocabulary  chart 
(see  page  125  of  this  Manual).  Pages  may  be  made  entitled 
"Things  That  Are  Silly,”  "Things  That  Are  Different,”  and 
"People  That  Are  Brave.” 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Mrs.  Goose  of  Animal  Town,  by  Miriam 
Clark  Potter;  And  to  Think  That  I Saw  It  on  Mulberry  Street 
and  Horton  Hatches  the  Egg,  both  by  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel 
(Dr.  Seuss);  T/ze  5/ory  by  Jean  de  Brunhoff;  Ferdi- 

nand, by  Munro  Leaf. 

Supplementary  Reading.  In  City  and  Country,  pp.  102-112, 
by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Friends  and  Neighbors,  pp.  142-148,  by 
William  S.  Gray  and  others. 


Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr,  and  the  Red  Shoes 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  127,  Snipp,  Snurr',  128,  earn,  buy',  129, 

cleaning,  chimney,  130,  flour',  131,  clothes,  almost',  132,  ; 

133,  counted’,  134,  ever 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "The  title  of  OUr 
next  story  has  three  names  in  it:  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr.  Can 
you  guess  what  they  are  the  names  of?”  After  the  discussion 
say,  "They  are  three  little  boys.  Let’s  read  their  names  to- 
gether. They  are  very  busy  little  boys,  and  they  have  a very 
good  time. 

"Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr  are  almost  as  big  as  you  are.  Are 
you  big  enough  to  earn  money'^.  Did  you  ever  earn  moneyl  How 
did  you  earn  it?  After  you  worked  hard,  I know  you  counted 
your  money.  You  would  have  to  find  out  how  much  you  had 
before  you  could  buy  something.  What  would  you  buy  if  you 
had  earned  some  money?”  Encourage  the  children  to  offer  sug- 
gestions. Elicit  in  the  discussion  some  clothes  and  have  the 
phrase  read. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone  cleaning  a chimney'^  Why  do 
people  sometimes  have  their  chimneys  cleaned^'  Continue  the 
discussion  until  this  concept  is  fully  developed. 
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Place  these  word  cards  on  the  blackboard  ledge:  earn,  buy, 
almost,  counted,  ever,  clothes,  cleaned,  chimney.  Say  a word ; have 
a child  pick  up  the  correct  card;  match  it  to  the  word  in  the 
blackboard  phrases,  and  then  read  the  whole  phrase  orally. 

Note.  The  children  will  be  aided  in  the  recognition  of  the  following  words 
through  context  clues;  earn,  buy,  counted,  ever.  See  page  175  for  the  procedure 
to  use  in  developing  flour  by  phonetic  analysis. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  find  the  next 
story  in  the  table  of  contents.  Read  the  title  to  us.  What  do 
you  think  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr  will  do  with  red  shoes? 
Let’s  read  this  story  and  find  out  how  it  got  its  name.’’ 


GUIDED  READING 


Page  127 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 


Page  128 


Page  129 


Page  130 


"Read  the  name  of  our  new  story.  What  makes  the  boys’ 
names  sound  alike?  Look  at  the  picture.  Can  you  see  some- 
thing else  that  the  boys  have  that  is  the  same?  What  is  the 
name  of  the  first  part  of  our  story?  The  boys  were  talking  to 
their  mother.  Read  this  first  page  and  find  out  what  they  were 
talking  about.  What  presents  did  they  think  Mother  would 
like?  Why  wouldn’t  Mother  want  a train,  a pony,  or  a wagon? 
What  did  their  mother  really  want? 

"Read  the  next  five  lines  and  find  out  what  the  boys  decided 
to  do.  Are  they  big  enough  to  earn  money?  Read  the  rest  of 
the  page  and  find  out  what  happened  when  they  walked  down 
the  street.  What  kind  of  job  did  Snipp  get?  Do  you  think  Snipp 
can  paint  this  fence?  Why  was  he  working  so  hard? 

"Which  boys  did  not  have  jobs?  Read  the  first  five  lines  and 
see  what  they  were  doing.  What  were  they  thinking  about? 
What  did  they  see?’’  If  the  phrase  cleaning  out  the  chimney  pre- 
sents difficulty,  write  it  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read 
orally.  "Let’s  find  out  what  this  man  said  to  Snapp  and  Snurr. 
Finish  the  page.  Where  did  the  boys  go?  Why  did  the  man 
want  a little  boy  to  clean  the  chimney?  Who  stayed  to  help 
him? 

"Which  boy  was  left  to  find  a way  to  earn  some  money? 
Let’s  read  the  next  page  and  see  what  kind  of  job  he  found. 
What  is  Snurr  doing?  What  do  we  call  a man  who  grinds  wheat 
into  flour?  How  can  Snurr  help  him?  Look  at  the  picture  and 
find  out.’’ 
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Page  131 

Page  132 

Page  133 

Page  134 

Interpreting  the 
story  facts 


Note.  If  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  story  for  use  during  two  reading 
periods,  the  first  lesson  may  be  ended  here.  Say,  ’'Perhaps  when  we  finish  this 
story  tomorrow,  we  shall  find  out  if  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr  got  the  red  shoes 
for  their  mother.” 

*'What  is  the  name  of  this  second  part  of  our  story?  Read 
the  first  three  lines  and  find  out  how  the  boys  felt.  Why  were 
they  so  happy?  Read  the  next  five  lines  and  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  Snipp.  Why  were  his  clothes  red?  The  next  four  lines 
tell  what  happened  to  Snapp.  What  color  were  Snapp’s  clothes? 
Why  were  they  black?  What  color  had  the  boys’  clothes  been 
before  they  started  to  work?  Finish  this  page  and  find  out. 
What  were  the  boys  thinking  about  as  they  worked?  Were 
they  thinking  about  their  clothes?  Why  not? 

"We’ve  been  reading  about  Snipp  and  Snapp  at  work.  Now 
let’s  find  out  what  has  happened  to  Snurr.  Read  the  next  page 
to  yourselves.  What  did  Snurr  look  like?  How  did  he  get  that 
way?  What  did  he  do  when  he  finished  his  work?  What  made 
a noise  as  he  ran  along?  Where  were  the  boys  going?  Look  at 
the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Which  boy  is  Snipp? 
Put  your  finger  on  him.  Now  can  you  find  Snapp?  Snurr? 

"What  must  the  boys  do  before  they  can  get  the  shoes?  The 
first  three  lines  tell  you.  How  did  the  boys  know  they  had 
enough  money?  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  and  see  if  they  really 
got  the  shoes.  Why  did  the  man  laugh  at  the  boys?  What  did 
he  tell  them  about  the  shoes? 

"Mother  had  two  surprises  when  she  saw  the  boys.  Read 
this  page  and  find  out  what  they  were.  What  did  the  boys  say 
as  they  ran  into  the  house?  What  was  Mother’s  first  surprise? 
What  was  her  second  surprise?  Did  she  like  the  shoes?  How 
do  you  know?  How  did  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr  feel? 

"What  kind  of  boys  were  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr?  Let’s 
see  how  many  words  we  can  think  of  that  will  tell  about  them.’’ 
Encourage  the  children  to  suggest  such  words  as  thoughtful, 
helpful,  hard-working,  generous,  thrifty.  Have  them  discuss  each 
word  suggested  to  decide  if  it  is  properly  descriptive.  They 
may  locate  and  read  parts  of  the  story  to  substantiate  their 
choices. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"There  are  some  parts  of  this  story  that  I like  very  much. 
I’d  like  to  hear  you  read  them.  I will  tell  you  what  part  I’d 
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Reading  to  find 

specific 

information 


Seeing  word 
relationships 


like  to  have  read  aloud.  See  if  you  can  find  it  in  your  books, 
The  first  one  ready  may  read.  Be  sure  to  make  it  just  as  inter- 
esting as  you  possibly  can!” 

Page  127:  "Find  the  part  where  the  boys  are  telling  Mother  what 
they  want  to  give  her  for  her  birthday.” 

Page  128:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  what  the  neighbor  told  Snipp.” 

Page  129:  "Find  what  the  man  on  the  roof  said  to  Snapp.” 

Page  130:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  what  Snurr  asked  the  man  at 
the  mill.” 

Page  131:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  why  the  boys  were  happy.” 

Page  132:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  what  the  boys  looked  like  on 
the  way  to  the  store.” 

Page  133:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  what  the  man  said  about  the 
shoes.” 

Page  134:  "Find  the  part  that  tells  what  Mother  said  as  she  opened 
the  box.” 

Note.  This  type  of  oral  rereading  provides  practice  in  locating  specific  in- 
formation in  a story.  The  group  may  need  additional  guidance  in  this  type  of 
careful  reading.  If  a child  does  not  readily  find  the  part  requested,  it  may  be 
necessary  at  first  to  direct  him  to  the  correct  page.  Have  him  read  it  silently 
and  then  discuss  the  main  idea.  Then  ask  him  to  read  orally  "just  the  part” 
that  tells  what  the  neighbor  told  Snipp,  and  so  forth. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Place  on  the 
blackboard  ledge  word  cards  for  the  following  words:  Snurr, 
chimney,  clothes,  flour,  hungry,  buy,  oranges,  beautiful,  last. 

Explain  to  the  children  that  some  words  go  together  as  bed, 
chair,  table.  Have  them  tell  why  they  go  together.  Direct  them 
to  find  the  right  word  card  to  go  with  the  two  words  in  each  row. 
Then  have  the  children  read  each  group  of  words. 


Snipp 

Snapp  

[Snurr'] 

roof 

house  

— [chimney] 

cold 

tired  . 

— [hungry] 

dress 

shoes  

— [clothes] 

work 

earn  

[buy] 

wheat 

mill  — 

[flour] 

first 

next  — 

[last] 

pears 

apples  — 

— [oranges] 

pretty 

happy  

— [beautiful] 

SI 
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consonant 
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2.  Sketch  lightly  on  the  blackboard  the  outline  of  a house  and 
surroundings.  Label  the  parts,  using  words  from  the  basic  vo- 
cabulary. When  all  the  parts  have  been  labeled,  erase  the  sketch 
leaving  the  words.  Instruct  the  children  to  draw  a house  and 
to  put  in  all  the  parts  named  on  the  blackboard.  Post  the  best 
pictures  on  the  bulletin  board. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  Snipp,  Snappy  Snurr.  Say: 
"With  what  letters  do  these  names  begin?  Do  they  make 
one  sound  or  two  [two]?  Say  some  words  after  me  that  begin 
with  these  sounds:  snail,  snow,  snag,  snake,  snap,  snug,  sniffle, 
sneaker,  snack.  Do  you  hear  the  beginning  sounds  in  each  one? 
Who  can  read  some  new  words  that  begin  with  these  sounds  in 
these  sentences?” 

I saw  a snail  in  my  garden. 

See  the  puppy  snap  at  the  fly. 

We  were  warm  and  snug  in  our  new  home. 

Do  you  like  a snack  of  food  before  lunch  time? 

Have  the  sentences  read  aloud  and  the  meaning  of  the  words 
discussed. 

2.  Recall  the  consonant  blend  cl  following  the  procedure  given 
on  page  93  of  this  Manual.  Use  the  words  click,  climb,  clang  for 
presentation  and  ask,  ”What  new  words  in  your  lesson  today 
begin  with  these  sounds?”  Write  clothes,  cleaning.  Have  the 
pupils  draw  a line  around  the  consonant  blend  in  each  word. 
Have  them  make  new  words  by  prefixing  cl  before  known 
endings,  as  clip,  clack,  clap. 
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Using  blending 
to  unlock  a 
new  word 


Recalling  "th" 
in  initial,  medial, 
and  final 
position 


Playing  "Listen 
and  Write” 


Enunciating 
final  sounds 


3.  Write  on  the  blackboard  flour.  Ask  a pupil  to  tell  what 
part  of  this  word  he  knows  [pur'],  to  draw  a line  around  this 
little  word,  and  to  look  at  the  first  two  letters.  Ask,  "What 
sounds  do  they  make?”  At  the  slightest  hesitancy,  write  these 
known  words:  fly.  Flip,  and  flew.  Say,  "Can  you  read  this 
word  [point  to  flour^  now?”  Present  it  as  a whole  word  and  have 
the  pupil  pronounce  it. 

4.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  the,  this, 
they,  then,  thank,  that,  there,  think,  their,  them,  thought,  thing, 
than.  Ask:  "With  what  sound  do  these  words  begin?  Do  they 
make  one  sound  or  two  [one]?  Where  do  you  hear  this  sound  in 
these  words:  Mother,  Father,  together,  another,  clothes?  Now  look 
at  the  words  as  I write  them  and  tell  us  where  you  can  see  the 
letters  that  make  this  sound.  Where  do  you  hear  and  see  the 
th  sound  in  this  word,  both  [at  the  end]? 

"Make  six  rows  of  numbers  like  this:  12  3 

"I  shall  say  some  words.  If  you  hear  th  at  the  beginning  of 
the  word,  draw  a line  around  1;  if  it  is  in  the  middle,  draw  a 
line  around  2;  if  at  the  end,  draw  a line  around  3.  Now  put 
your  finger  on  your  first  row  of  numbers.  Listen  carefully : them. 
Draw  a line  around  the  number  to  tell  where  you  hear  the  th 
sound.” 

Say  these  words,  pausing  after  each  one  to  allow  time  for  the 
pupils  to  mark  the  correct  number:  smooth,  these,  other,  bathing, 
there. 


Workbook 

Pages  47,  48  49,  50. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  find  words  in  the  story  which  end  in  ed, 
ing,  or  s.  Discuss  the  importance  of  enunciating  these  endings 
clearly  and  correctly.  Have  them  read  their  lists  aloud.  The 
following  words  are  included  in  the  story: 


ed 

ing 

s 

started 

something 

boys 

walked 

painting 

ways 

climbed 

thinking 

pockets 

stayed 

cleaning 

shoes 

jingled 

earning 

clothes 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture-Story  Book.  Have  the  pupils  make  a book  of  this 
story  for  the  library  table.  Let  them  arrange  a display  of  the 
class-made  books  for  visitors  to  see. 

Culminating  Activities.  To  review  the  stories  in  this  unit, 
have  the  children  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  read  the 
names  of  the  stories.  Encourage  them  to  tell  the  main  idea  of 
each  story.  Discuss  which  was  the  funniest,  the  most  exciting, 
and  the  silliest. 

Have  the  children  play  the  question-box  game.  Write  ”who” 
questions  on  slips  of  paper.  Put  them  all  in  a box.  Each  child 
shuts  his  eyes  and  selects  a slip  from  the  box.  He  then  reads 
his  question  aloud  and  gives  the  answer.  If  a child  does  not  re- 
member (the  group  is  cautioned  to  keep  the  answer  secret)  he 
must  take  his  book  and  look  up  the  answer.  It  will  add  to  the 
fun  of  the  question-box  game  if  it  moves  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  following  questions  may  be  used : 

Who  was  different  from  other  ducks? 

Who  liked  stories? 

Who  told  a story  about  a duck  and  a hen? 

Who  thought  he  was  big  enough  to  go  for  a walk? 

Who  ate  lunch  on  a roof? 

Who  would  not  eat  on  a roof? 

Who  jumped  at  Puppy  and  made  him  run  home  to  Mother? 

Who  could  not  tell  a story  that  sounded  right? 

Who  worked  to  earn  money? 

Help  the  pupils  to  plan  and  to  give  a simple  program.  The 
children  may  choose  the  story  that  they  like  best  and  make  a 
classroom  movie  of  that  story.  They  may  wish  to  write  a letter 
to  invite  another  group  to  see  the  movie.  They  may  make  a 
sign  with  pictures  of  the  different  story  animals  and  the  words 
"Come,  Come,  to  Story  Fun.” 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  more  about 
the  adventures  of  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr.  Read : Snipp,  Snapp, 
Snurr  and  the  Big  Fgrm,  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  and  the  Yellow 
Sled,  and  Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr  and  the  Magic  Horse,  by  Maj  J. 
Lindman. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Long,  Long  Ago,  pp.  1-12,  by 
Marjorie  Pratt  and  Mary  Meighen;  I Know  a Story, 
pp.  59-82,  by  Miriam  B.  Huber  and  others. 
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Music  to  Enjoy.  The  children  will  enjoy  dramatizing  "Snipp, 
Snapp,  Snurr,  and  the  Little  Red  Shoes”  in  song.  Choose  three 
boys  to  play  the  parts  of  Snipp,  Snapp,  and  Snurr.  J 


SNIPP,  SNAPP,  SNURR,  AND  THE  LITTLE  RED  SHOES 

Jack  Sutton 


Snipp  says,  ”But  we  have  no  money.  We  must  find  some  jobs  and 
earn  money  so  that  we  can  buy  a present  for  Mother.  Hurry,  Snapp 
and  Snurr,  we  must  all  find  jobs  right  away.” 

{The  boys  disappear.  After  a brief  pause  they  reappear.  Snipp  has  red 
chalk  on  his  cheeks.  Snapp  has  black  chalk  and  Snurr  white.  One  of  them 
is  carrying  a box  of  shoes.  Each  sings  his  song.) 


-i=t 


{Snipp)  I found  a job  of  • paint  - ing  a fence,  And 

{Snapp)  I found  a job  as  a chim  - ney  sweep,  And 

{Snurr)  I found  a job  in  a big  • flour  mill.  And 
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^ 

Sk, S, 

A B B 

^ K.  Ik. 

A 

^ 1 1 
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A 
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4 4 ^ 
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you  can  plain  - ly  see  I • paint-ed  the  fence  a 

you  can  plain  - ly  see  That  I cleaned  the  soot  from  the 

you  can  plain  - ly  see  That  I filled  the  bags  full  of 


f f M 

rj— 

I 

#== 

r « 

beau  ' ti  - ful  red.  But  I al  - so  paint  ' ed 

chim  - ney  tall.  But  the  soot  just  stuck  to 

soft  • white  flour.  But  I al  - so  cov  - ered 
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me. 

me. 

me. 


(Snipp 


pret-ty  red  shoes,  And  we  know  they’ll  fit  just  right. 


EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 

Comprehension  Test.  Drawing  Conclusions.  Provide  the  chil- 
dren with  copies  of  the  test  below.  This  test  is  designed  to 
check  the  pupils’  ability  to  draw  conclusions  from  story  facts. 
Direct  the  children  to  read  each  story  silently  and  to  draw  a 
line  under  the  sentence  which  answers  the  question. 


The  owl  flew  up  in  the  air. 

He  sat  in  a very  tall  tree. 

He  called,  "Oo-oo-oo! 

Come  up,  too-ooo-ooo!” 

The  puppy,  the  sheep,  and  the 
donkey  listened  to  the  funny  sound. 

But  they  did  not  go  up  to  see  the 
owl. 

Why?  Why?  Why? 


They  had  on  clean  clothes. 
They  were  not  very  brave. 
They  were  hungry  and  tired. 
They  could  not  fly  in  the  air. 


Sonny  was  a very  different  animal. 
He  wanted  to  buy  some  fine  clothes. 
He  wanted  to  earn  some  money. 

He  said,  "I  will  sell  some  papers.” 
He  sat  down  on  the  street  comer 
with  some  very  old  papers. 

Along  came  his  mother. 

When  she  saw  Sonny,  she  laughed 
and  laughed. 

Why?  Why?  Why? 


He  was  near  a chimney. 

He  had  bread  and  butter. 
He  looked  very  silly. 

He  was  counting  his  money. 
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Vocabulary  Test  IV  (Workbook,  pp.  49  and  50).  This  test  is 
designed  to  test  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  forty  words  pre- 
sented in  Unit  IV.  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line  around  the 
word  that  you  pronounce  in  each  row.  Pronounce  the  words 
starred.  Say,  ’Tn  row  1,  draw  a line  around  tired,”  etc. 


1.  *tired 

hungry 

PART  1 

toad 

bird 

tie 

2.  around 

another 

♦corner 

oranges 

goose 

3.  little 

happen 

kitchen 

♦butter 

letter 

4.  sound 

cleaning 

hungry 

round 

♦counted 

5.  Snipp 

*Sonny 

Saturday 

Snapp 

Tabby 

6.  fire 

far 

♦fine 

time 

live 

7.  *does 

goose 

do 

dogs 

cars 

8.  happen 

lunch 

always 

♦hungry 

friendly 

9.  goose 

room 

radio 

soft 

♦roof 

10.  *buy 

busy 

why 

flour 

tired 

11.  pears 

comer 

♦reason 

people 

near 

12.  far 

sky 

are 

tail 

♦air 

13.  many 

*much 

such 

more 

most 

14.  Snipp 

happen 

sheep 

♦puppy 

donkey 

15.  toad 

tired 

♦road 

bird 

radio 

16.  *silly 

butter 

bell 

until 

rhymes 

17.  along 

most 

another 

start. 

♦almost 

18.  chimney 

*cleaning 

reason 

near 

clang 

19.  gave 

before 

parade 

different 

♦brave 

20.  store 

*stories 

stop 

story 

stand 

1.  *different 

does 

PART  II 

matter 

pumpkin 

chimney 

2,  earn 

ear 

♦near 

tired 

beans 

3.  brave 

*than 

thought 

hand 

stand 

4.  *sound 

flour 

ground 

clothes 

should 

5.  cleaning 

Snurr 

much 

Sonny 

♦chimney 

6.  earn 

*flour 

corner 

round 

goose 

7.  should 

why 

♦owl 

brave 

prize 

8.  buy 

silly 

rhymes 

tired 

♦why 

9.  *should 

why 

sound 

puppy 

flour 

10.  near 

*sheep 

sky 

should 

sleep 

11.  does 

tail 

♦donkey 

blocks 

puppy 

12.  tie 

air 

near 

♦tail 

silly 

13.  *goose 

people 

roof 

place 

butter 

14.  brave 

*Snapp 

matter 

prize 

puppy 

15.  *earn 

air 

near 

ever 

reason 

16.  brave 

*ever 

earn 

cleaning 

letter 

17.  clothes 

more 

along 

♦oranges 

donkey 

18.  myself 

*along 

asked 

sound 

clang 

19.  oranges 

click 

both 

goose 

♦clothes 

20.  *myself 

rhymes 

sky 

silly 

donkey 
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HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 


Improving  silent 
reading 


Improving  oral 
recall 


1.  If  there  are  children  in  the  group  who  are  having  difficulty 
in  getting  the  meaning  from  the  material,  who  do  not  readily 
answer  the  questions  during  the  guided  silent  reading,  or  who 
do  not  participate  in  the  discussions,  organize  the  instruction 
to  improve  this  skill.  Observe  the  following: 

a.  Keep  these  pupils  under  close  supervision  while  they  are 
reading. 

h.  Build  an  adequate  background  for  the  story;  keep  the 
interest  centered  on  the  story. 

c.  Pick  out  all  words  for  which  the  child  has  no  meaning 
background  and  enrich  them  with  discussion  and  illustrations. 

d.  Have  silent  reading  of  small  thought-units;  start  with  a 
single  sentence  and  check  comprehension  by  frequent  question- 
ing after  reading. 

e.  Make  an  effort  to  increase  the  length  of  the  thought-unit 
read  until  the  child  can  read  a longer  selection  with  good 
comprehension. 

/.  Provide  strong  motives  for  all  rereading. 

g.  Teach  the  child  to  use  picture  and  context  clues  to  get 
meaning  of  unfamiliar  words;  guide  him  in  reading  ahead  to 
see  if  there  is  a clue. 

2.  When  a unit  in  a book  has  been  completed,  prepare  some 
comprehension  questions  and  write  each  one  on  the  front  of  a 
card.  On  the  back  of  the  card  write  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Expose  the  cards  one  at  a time  to  individuals  or  to  small  groups. 
If  an  answer  is  not  known,  reverse  the  card  so  that  the  child 
can  read  the  answer.  The  cards  may  be  used  as  a table  game  for 
a group  of  children  to  play  independently.  Each  child  takes  his 
turn  in  picking  up  a card  from  the  center  of  the  table.  If  he  can 
give  the  right  answer,  he  places  the  card  in  his  pack.  Make 
new  cards  after  each  unit  and  place  them  in  the  pack.  Such  a 
game  encourages  and  facilitates  recall.  For  example: 


Reverse  side  of  the  card 


They  wanted  to  buy 
red  shoes  for  Mother. 


Why  did  Snipp.Snapp, 
and  Snurr  work  to  earn 
money  ? 

Front  side  of  the  card 
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Unit  V • People  Who  Work  for  Us 


INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  interest  in  community 
life  and  community  helpers  with  whom  the  children  are  familiar. 
The  stories  should  increase  the  children’s  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  these  workers  and  their  homes. 

There  are  many  activities  which  may  be  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  this  theme.  They  are  sug- 
gested in  the  "Enrichment  Activities"  sections  of  the  daily 
plans.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  they  are  going  to  read  stories 
about  people  who  help  them.  Let  them  discuss  the  people  who 
work  to  help  their  families.  When  interest  is  sufficiently 
aroused,  let  the  children  read  the  titles  in  the  unit  to  see  if 
they  can  tell  what  workers  are  in  the  stories. 
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Has  the  Milk  Come? 


Pages 

135-139  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  135, ; 136,  breakfast,  Gray,  137, ; 

138, ; 139,  off 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Talking  about 
the  unit  theme 


Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ”Can  you  think  of 
some  people  who  work  for  you?”  Encourage  discussion  of  the 
people  who  help  us  by  asking  questions,  such  as  "Who  works 
for  us  at  school?  Who  works  for  us  at  home?  Who  works  for 
us  in  the  city?  Who  works  for  us  in  the  country?”  Make  a list 
on  the  blackboard  of  the  helpers  that  the  children  suggest. 
"How  many  people  work  to  keep  us  happy  and  healthy! 

"The  next  part  of  our  book  is  called  People  Who  Work  for  Us. 
Let’s  see  if  you  can  guess  what  helper  the  first  story  tells  us 
about.  Do  you  know  what  all  boys  and  girls  must  have  if  they 
are  to  grow  up  strong  and  healthy?”  When  milk  is  suggested, 
continue  the  discussion  by  asking  questions,  such  as  "Where 
does  our  milk  come  from?  Who  helps  us  to  get  our  milk?” 
Tell  the  children  briefly  about  the  work  on  a dairy  farm  and  at 
a dairy  in  town. 

"This  story  tells  us  about  a milkman.  His  name  is  Mr.  Gray. 
He  works  very  hard  to  help  the  Garden  Street  families.  He  has 
to  get  up  very  early.  Do  you  know  why?”  Elicit  the  reply  that 
people  want  the  milk  for  breakfast.  "What  does  the  milkman 
do  when  he  comes  to  your  house?”  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  children’s  suggestions:  stops  his  truck;  jumps  off;  gets  the 
milk;  runs  to  the  door. 

Review  the  new  words  and  phrases.  Present  also  any  other 
phrases  in  the  story  which  seem  in  need  of  development  or  which 
contain  other  words  that  have  need  of  review. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "In  the  story  about 
the  milkman  something  very  funny  happens.  We  shall  have  to 
read  to  find  out  what  it  was. 

"Let’s  find  the  name  of  the  story  in  the  table  of  contents. 
What  question  does  it  ask?  On  what  page  does  our  new  unit 
begin?  Let’s  turn  to  it  quickly.”  Have  the  unit  title  read  and 
the  picture  on  page  135  discussed.  "Now  turn  to  our  new  story.” 
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Pages 

136-139 

Reading  the 
entire  story 
silently 

Discussing  the 
story  facts 


Rereading 
according  to 
specific  needs 


Reading  for  the 
main  idea 


GUIDED  READING 

’'You  may  read  this  whole  story  to  yourselves.  Read  and 
find  out  if  the  milk  came.” 

After  the  silent  reading,  encourage  the  children  to  tell  the 
main  idea  of  the  story  and  to  make  comments.  To  stimulate 
the  discussion  ask  questions,  such  as  "Why  was  Mother  anxious 
about  the  milk?  Was  she  cross  when  she  could  not  find  it. How 
do  you  know  that  she  was  not  cross  when  she  talked  to  Mr. 
Gray?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  she  laughed  and  that  she 
thanked  him  politely.  "Do  you  know  why  the  new  milkman 
put  the  milk  at  the  back  door?  Did  Mother  care  where  the  milk 
was  left?  What  kind  of  cat  was  Tabby?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Vary  the  type  of  rereading  to  fit  the  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren. Some  may  reread  the  story  silently  to  answer  specific 
questions  written  on  the  blackboard.  Other  children  may  select 
partners  and  reread  the  story  orally  to  them,  working  for  good 
oral  expression.  Others  may  reread  the  story  and  plan  a 
dramatization. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Provide  the  pupils  with  copies  of  the  exercise  below. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  paragraph,  select  the  correct 
word  to  finish  it,  and  mark  the  word  with  a big  X.  When  the 
children  have  completed  the  exercise,  have  the  paragraphs 
read  orally.  Let  the  pupils  explain  the  reasons  for  their  choices. 


The  new  milkman  went  in  his  truck 


from  one  house  to  another. 

ready 

He  ran  up  and  down  sidewalks. 

busy 

He  went  to  front  doors. 

pretty 

He  went  to  back  doors. 

He  was  very . 

still 

Tabby  said,  "Mew,  mew!” 

She  went  to  her  yellow  bowl. 

friendly 

There  was  nothing  in  it. 

beautiful 

Soon  she  found  the  milk  bottle. 

different 

She  put  her  paw  on  the  bottle. 

Tabby  was  very . 

hungry 
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Predicting 
other  possible 
outcomes 


Observing  "ay” 
in  known  words 


Observing  silent 
vowels  in  words 


Breakfast  was  almost  ready. 

But  Mother  wanted  milk  for  her  boys.  brave 

She  asked  them  to  look  for  the  milk.  friendly 

Then  she  talked  to  Mr,  Gray.  tired 

She  laughed  and  said,  "Thank  you."  cold 

Mother  was  very . 

Bob  and  Bill  looked  for  the  milkman.  afraid 

But  they  could  not  hear  or  see  him.  soft 

They  listened  when  Mother  talked  to  Mr.  Gray.  glad 

At  last  they  found  the  milk  in  a different  place.  silly 

Bob  and  Bill  were  very . 


2.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  other  possible  endings  to  this  story. 
Lead  them  to  suggest  other  explanations  of  why  the  milk  was 
missing  and  what  the  boys  did.  For  example:  Mr.  Gray  may 
have  explained  on  the  telephone  that  the  truck  had  a flat  tire 
but  that  it  would  be  there  soon;  so  the  family  borrowed  milk 
from  a neighbor.  He  may  have  explained  that  the  new  milk- 
man made  a mistake  and  skipped  their  house  that  day;  so  Bob 
and  Bill  went  to  the  store  for  milk.  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
give  their  own  ideas.  Let  them,  if  they  wish,  draw  pictures  to 
illustrate  other  possible  endings  for  the  story. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  new  word  gray.  In  a row 
below  it  write  the  consonant  letters  and  blends  d,  m,  s,  w,  pi,  st. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  substitute  these  consonant  letters  for  the  gr 
in  gray  and  tell  what  the  new  words  say  and  mean. 

Ask:  "What  sound  of  a do  you  hear  in  these  words?  Can 
you  read  some  new  words  made  with  this  sound  in  these  sen- 
tences?" Write  the  following: 

/ will  pay_  you  for  the  new  toy. 

On  Sunday  I dress  in  my  new  clothes. 

We  made  some  clay  animals  in  school. 

2.  To  develop  recognition  of  the  sound  ai  in  words,  write 
on  the  blackboard  mail,  tail,  rail,  rain,  train,  paint  and  have 
the  words  pronounced.  "What  two  vowels  do  you  see  in  these 
words?  How  many  sounds  do  you  hear?  What  vowel  sound  is 
it  [long  c]?  Yes,  in  these  words  where  two  vowels  come  to- 
gether, the  vowel  a is  long  and  i is  silent;  that  is,  / does  not 
make  any  sound. 
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"I  will  write  a sentence  containing  words  in  which  the  a is 
long  and  the  i is  silent.  Read  this  sentence  silently  and  be 
ready  to  tell  me  what  the  new  words  are.”  Write  the  following: 

The  farmer  took  a pail  of  milk  and  some  grain  to  the  hens. 

Have  individual  pupils  explain  the  type  of  phonetic  analysis 
they  used  in  unlocking  the  new  words,  and  point  out  the  silent 
vowel  in  pail  and  grain. 

Workbook 

Page  51. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  the  children  to  give  short  talks  about  community 
workers.  They  may  ask  a community  helper  about  his  work  or 
they  may  get  the  information  for  the  talks  by  reading  about 
the  work. 

Have  the  group  compose  poems  or  rhymes  about  each  com- 
munity helper  in  this  unit  as  the  stories  are  read.  Let  the  chil- 
dren make  a large  class  book  of  their  poems  and  illustrate  them. 

Have  the  pupils  write  or  tell  simple  three-sentence  stories 
entitled  ”How  We  Can  Help  Our  Milkman.”  The  following 
points  should  be  made: 

Wash  bottles  thoroughly. 

Put  all  bottles  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Do  not  leave  toys  where  he  may  trip  over  them. 

Shovel  paths  in  winter  for  him. 

Ask  questions  politely. 

Be  kind  and  courteous. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Have  the  children  make  a frieze  or 
blackboard  border  called  "People  Who  Help  Us.”  The  frieze 
should  show  pictures  of  all  the  community  helpers  who  come 
to  our  homes.  The  first  picture  may  be  the  milkman  busy  at 
work. 

Bulletin  Board.  The  bulletin  board  should  be  arranged  with 
interesting  pictures  of  our  community  helpers.  Have  a commit- 
tee organized  to  take  care  of  the  display.  Encourage  the  group 
to  bring  in  pictures  and  newspaper  clippings  about  workers. 
The  committee  should  sort,  mount,  and  arrange  them  on  the 
bulletin  board.  The  committee  should  change  the  display 
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frequently  during  the  unit  and  try  to  surprise  the  other  pupils 
with  new  pictures. 

Excursion.  Have  the  group  plan  and  take  a trip  to  a dairy. 
Let  them  give  reports  on  their  observations. 

Having  Visitors.  Let  the  children  invite  the  school  milkman 
to  the  classroom  to  give  a talk  about  his  work.  The  school  nurse 
may  be  invited  also  to  tell  why  children  should  drink  milk. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  'The  Milkman,”  by  Seumas  O’Sullivan, 
and  "The  Milkcart  Pony,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  both  in  Sung 
under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  Association  for  Child- 
hood Education;  "Milk  in  Winter,”  by  Rhoda  W.  Bacmeister, 
in  Very  Young  Verses,  compiled  by  Barbara  P.  Geismer  and 
Antoinette  B.  Suter. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  People  Who  Come  to  Our  House,  People  Who 
Work  in  the  Country  and  in  the  City,  and  People  Who  Work  near 
Our  House,  all  by  Clara  Ingram  Judson;  The  Storekeeper,  by 
Henry  B.  Lent;  The  Fireman  and  The  Postman,  both  by 
Charlotte  G.  Kuh;  Billy's  Letter,  by  Helen  S.  Read;  The 
Story  Book  of  Food  and  The  Story  Book  of  Transportation,  both 
by  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham;  People  Who  Work  for  Us, 
by  Mae  McCrory. 

Supplementary  Reading.  To  and  Fro,  pp.  94-103,  by 
Myrtle  B.  Quinlan;  Anything  Can  Happen,  pp.  95-100,  by 
Mary  G.  Phillips  and  Mabel  O’Donnell;  Good  Times  with 
Beverly,  pp.  115-123,  by  Mary  E.  Pennell;  Under  the  Roof, 
pp.  22-37,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  Stories  about 
Sally,  pp.  81-83,  by  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  others. 


Pages  The  Air  Mail  Letter 

140-144  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  140,  mail,  express',  141, ; 142, ; 

143,  load,  trip’,  144,  railroads 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  worker  did 
we  read  about  in  our  last  story?  Today’s  story  tells  us  about 
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another  helper.  I will  tell  you  what  he  does.  Read  this  riddle 
to  yourselves  and  see  if  you  can  guess  who  he  is.” 

/ come  to  your  house  every  day. 

I walk  up  and  down  your  street. 

I have  a big  brown  bag  of  mail. 

I bring  you  letters. 

I am  the . 

Write  the  word  postman  in  the  blank  when  the  children  suggest 
it.  Have  the  riddle  read  silently  and  then  orally.  If  the  children 
do  not  readily  recognize  mail  from  context  compare  it  with  tail. 
Discuss  how  a postman  helps  us  and  why  he  is  such  an  important 
community  worker. 

''Where  does  the  postman  get  the  letters  he  brings  to  you?” 
Elicit  response  that  he  gets  them  at  the  post  office.  "How  do 
they  get  to  the  post  office?”  Discuss  and  clarify  the  children’s 
ideas.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  if  they  come  from  far  away,  they 
sometimes  travel  by  train  or  airplane. 

"What  is  a fast  express  trainl  What  does  an  express  train 
carry?”  Elicit  responses,  such  as  mail,  people,  food,  freight,  etc. 
"An  express  train  has  a big  load  to  carry.”  Compare  load  with 
toad.  "Many  things  come  to  us  after  they  have  had  a long  rail- 
road tripy  Direct  a child  to  find  a little  word  he  knows  in 
railroad.  [Then,  frame  rail;  explain  that  this  part  rhymes  with 
mail  and  tail',  lead  the  pupils  to  discover  this  compound  word 
independently. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases  in  brackets  below  and 
have  them  read. 

"This  phrase  tells  us  what  a postman  carries  \_a  mail  bag\ 

"This  phrase  tells  us  where  you’d  like  to  go  [/or  a long  trip\ 

"This  phrase  tells  us  what  you’d  like  to  ride  on  \a  railroad 
train']. 

"This  phrase  tells  us  what  kind  of  train  goes  very  fast  [jan 
express  train]. 

"This  phrase  tells  us  what  a train  can  carry  [o  big  load].'' 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  turn  to  the 
table  of  contents.  What  is  the  title  of  our  new  story?  What  is 
an  air-mail  letter?  This  story  tells  us  about  two  flying  trips 
that  this  letter  made.  Let  us  find  out  what  happened  to  this 
letter.” 
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Page  143 


Page  144 


Discussing  the 
stop/  facts 


GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  title  read.  "What  kind  of  letter  is  this?  How  can 
you  tell  that  it  is'an  air-mail  letter?  Why  are  air-mail  envelopes 
sometimes  different  from  other  envelopes?  Mother  was  talk- 
ing with  Jack  about  this  letter.  Read  the  first  seven  lines  and 
find  out  what  she  was  saying.  What  did  Mother  want  Jack  to 
do?  Why  should  Jack  leave  at  once  to  mail  the  letter?  Jack 
stopped  long  enough  to  ask  Mother  something.  Finish  the  page 
and  find  out  what  he  wanted  to  know.  What  was  the  question 
that  Jack  asked  Mother?  Why  did  Mother  send  the  letter  by 
air  mail?  How  long  would  it  take  if  it  went  on  the  train? 

"Let’s  find  out  what  happened  when  Jack  left  for  the  mail- 
box. The  first  four  lines  on  the  next  page  will  tell  you.  Why 
was  Jack  in  a hurry?  Do  you  suppose  he  got  to  the  mailbox  in 
time?  Something  funny  happened  to  the  letter.  Read  the  rest 
of  the  page  and  find  out  what  it  was.  How  did  Jack  happen  to 
lose  the  letter?  What  made  the  letter  fly  around?  How  do  you 
think  Jack  felt? 

"Oh!  What  happened?  Read  this  whole  page  to  yourselves 
to  find  out  if  you  are  right."  After  the  silent  reading,  ask:  "Why 
was  the  postman  taking  the  letters?  What  was  he  laughing  at? 
What  did  he  say  about  the  letter? 

"We  have  read  about  one  flying  trip  this  letter  made.  The 
next  page  tells  us  about  another  one.  Read  it  to  yourselves  and 
find  out  where  this  air-mail  letter  went.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing, ask:  "What  did  this  postman  do  with  Aunt  Nan’s  letter? 
Then  where  did  the  letter  go?  What  are  the  men  doing  in  the 
picture?  Where  was  Aunt  Nan’s  letter? 

"How  many  helpers  work  to  get  a letter  on  its  way!  Let’s 
look  at  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  Read  this  page  and  find 
out  where  the  airplane  went.  What  happened  after  it  landed? 
How  did  the  letter  finally  get  to  Aunt  Nan?  What  did  she  say 
to  the  postman?  How  long  did  it  take  for  Mother’s  letter  to 
reach  Aunt  Nan? 

"What  were  the  two  flying  trips  this  letter  made?  Why  are 
air-mail  letters  always  delivered  faster  than  letters  that  go  on 
the  train?” 

Discuss  the  pupils  experiences  in  sending  and  receiving  air- 
mail letters.  Emphasize  the  special  handling  that  air-mail 
receives  at  the  post  office. 
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PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  find  out  the  different 
stages  in  the  journey  taken  by  Mother’s  air-mail  letter  from  the 
time  Jack  mailed  the  letter  until  Aunt  Nan  read  it.  They  may 
also  select  scenes  for  a pupil-made  moving  picture  to  tell  the 
story  of  an  air-mail  letter. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  children  to 
number  the  sentences  in  the  correct  order. 

THE  STORY  OF  AIR  MAIL  LETTERS 

Q A mail  truck  takes  the  load  of  mail  bags  to  the  airport. 

I [ Another  postman  takes  the  letters  to  the  right  house. 

Q People  put  the  letters  in  the  mail  box. 

Q The  letters  are  put  into  mail  bags. 

I I The  postman  takes  the  letters  from  the  box. 

Q An  airplane  takes  the  letters  on  a long  trip. 

[J  A mail  truck  takes  the  load  of  mail  bags  away  from  the  airport. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  first  group  of  sentences  below. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  open  their  books  to  the  page  given,  look 
carefully  at  the  picture,  and  choose  the  sentence  which  goes 
best  with  the  picture.  The  best  sentence  is  the  one  which  tells 
the  most  about  the  picture.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  groups  of  sentences. 

140;  Jack  said,  ''This  air  mail  letter  will  go  for  an  airplane 
ride” 

Jack  said,  "It  is  almost  time  for  the  postman  to  pick  up  the. 
mail" 

141:  Away  ran  Jack  down  the  long  front  walk. 

The  air  mail  letter  flew  out  of  Jack's  hand. 

142;  The  postman  stopped  his  truck  in  front  of  the  box. 

The  postman  caught  the  letter  as  it  came  flying  by. 

143:  Many  men  were  busy  getting  the  airplane  ready  for  a long 
trip. 

The  mail  truck  took  the  mail  bags  to  the  airport. 

144:  The  airplane  flew  over  streets  and  railroads. 

The  airplane  flew  over  hills  and  ponds. 
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Word-Analysis  Activities 

List  on  the  blackboard  the  following  familiar  words: 


trip 

live 

pick 

still 

Flip 

give 

chick 

will 

it 

in 

dish 

sing 

sit 

win 

fish 

thing 

Have  the  words  pronounced.  Ask:  "What  vowel  sound  do 
you  hear  in  all  these  words  [short  z"]?  What  part  of  each  group 
of  words  is  the  same?  Have  a pupil  draw  a box  around  the 


similar  phonetic  element  thus: 


stnll 

w\ill 


Write  below  it  in  isolation  the  phonogram:  ill 

Say:  "Can  you  see  this  word  part  in  this  larger  word:  silly? 

Draw  a box  around  it." 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  draw  a line  around  the  small  short-/ 
word  in  these  words:  city,  window,  kitchen.  Help  them  to  see 
how  observing  familiar  parts  of  words  helps  them  to  pronounce 
the  words. 


Workbook 

Pages  52  and  53. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  bring  to  school  air-mail  letters  that  their 
families  have  received.  Have  them  tell  simple  stories  about 
their  letters.  For  example: 

This  letter  came  from  California. 

It  traveled  two  days  on  a plane. 

It  has  a five-cent  stamp. 

My  uncle  wrote  the  letter  to  me. 

Have  each  pupil  write  a letter  to  a friend,  to  his  mother,  or  to 
a classmate  who  is  ill.  Perhaps  the  children  may  wish  to  write 
a group  letter  to  the  principal  or  supervisor  telling  about  the  new 
unit.  Discuss  the  importance  of  having  the  address  clearly 
written  in  order  to  help  the  postman.  Be  sure  to  send  the  letters 
that  the  children  write. 
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Have  the  children  play  the  air-mail  game.  Let  them  write 
letters  to  one  another,  enclosing  them  in  air-mail  envelopes 
(made  during  the  art  period).  The  group  should  decide  where 
to  set  up  the  mailbox,  the  post  office,  and  the  two  airports  in 
the  classroom.  Signs  should  be  posted.  A child  mails  his  letter 
in  the  mailbox.  Then  another  child  takes  it  to  the  post  office. 
Other  children  take  it  to  the  airport;  fly  it  to  the  second  airport; 
and  deliver  the  letter  to  the  pupil  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  En- 
courage the  children  to  use  their  imaginations  to  plan  the  con- 
versations and  the  action. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  add  the  postman  to  the  frieze 
''People  Who  Help  Us.”  The  group  may  also  make  illustrations 
for  a booklet  "The  Air  Mail  Letter,”  telling  about  the  letter’s 
journey. 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "A  Letter  Is  a Gypsy  Elf,”  by  Annette 
Wynne,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the 
Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Science  All  About  Us,  pp.  91-99, 
by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Agnes  Burke;  Stories  about  Sally, 
pp.  32-36,  by  Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  others;  Susan’s  Neighbors 
at  Work,  pp.  53-74,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  others;  Friends 
and  Workers,  pp.  87-91,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  others;  Visits 
with  Friends,  pp.  27-54,  by  Benjamin  Sallen  and  others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "The  Postman”  and  "The  Letter,”  both  in 
Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


A Dog  by  Express 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  145,  Station’,  146,  bus',  147,  ; 148, 

; 149,  — — ; 150, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Who  brings  let- 
ters to  your  house?  Who  brings  your  milk?  Do  you  know  who 
would  bring  you  a very  large  box  or  package  that  someone  had 
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sent  you?”  Elicit  an  expressman.  "Does  an  expressman  drive 
a truck  or  a bus? 

"Let’s  pretend  an  expressman  came  to  your  house  with  a very 
large  box.  Where  did  he  get  it?”  Elicit  the  express  truck',  the 
railroad  station.  "How  did  it  come  to  the  railroad  station?  It 
came  on  a train.  What  does  the  word  express  mean?” 

Note.  The  children  will  be  aided  through  context  clues  in  their  recognition 
of  station  and  through  phonetic  clues  in  their  recognition  of  bus. 

"What  work  does  an  expressman  do?”  If  the  group  needs 
additional  background  for  this  story,  continue  the  discussion 
until  everyone  understands  the  work  of  an  expressman. 

"How  many  ways  do  we  use  the  word  express?”  Let  the 
group  suggest  ways.  Write  them  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  read  orally.  For  example:  expressman,  express  truck,  by 
express,  railroad  express. 

Note.  Since  this  story  contains  only  two  new  words,  it  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  to  review  vocabulary  and  phrases  which  have  presented 
difficulty.  If  you  have  a slow-leaming  group,  scan  the  story  and  pick  out 
other  words  or  phrases  which  need  to  be  presented  again. 

The  following  phrases  may  be  presented  for  review: 

"This  tells  what  an  expressman  has  on  his  truck  \a  big  load']. 

"This  tells  where  an  express  package  has  been  {on  a long  trip]. 

"This  tells  where  an  expressman’s  office  is  [the  railroad  station']. 

"This  tells  where  the  expressman  gets  the  boxes  {off  his  truck].” 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "The  title  of  Our  new 
Story  is  A Dog  by  Express.”  Have  the  title  read  orally.  "How 
can  a dog  be  sent  by  express?”  Discuss  briefly  crating  of  ani- 
mals for  shipment.  "Let’s  find  out  who  will  get  the  dog  and 
how  the  expressman  helped.” 


GUIDED  READING 

"Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  you  see  in  the  express  office? 
What  is  the  expressman  doing?  Read  the  title  of  the  story. 
Does  the  title  fit  the  picture?  Why?  Read  the  page  to  find  out 
what  the  expressman  said.  How  do  you  know  Mr.  Black  will 
be  busy  today?  What  did  he  plan  to  do  first?  Can  you  guess 
where  the  express  truck  is  going? 
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Page  146 

Page  147 

Page  148 

Page  149 

Page  150 


"Read  the  first  part  of  this  page.  It  tells  who  was  expecting 
a new  pet.  How  was  the  pet  coming?  The  boys  were  talking 
about  their  dog.  Read  the  rest  of  this  page  and  find  out  what 
happened.  What  made  the  boys  so  excited? 

"Did  the  express  truck  stop?  Read  this  page  to  find  out  what 
the  boys  said  when  they  saw  Mr.  Black.  What  did  Bob  want 
the  expressman  to  do?  What  kind  of  boy  was  Bill?  How  do 
you  know? 

"Read  this  page  and  find  out  what  the  boys  ask  Mr.  Black 
to  do  next.  What  did  the  boys  name  the  dog?  Why  do  you 
think  the  dog  ran  after  the  expressman?  What  two  things  did 
the  expressman  do  for  the  boys? 

"The  boys  were  talking  about  Mac.  Read  the  next  page  to 
find’  out  what  happened.  Why  did  Bob  run  to  get  the  box? 
What  did  he  see?  What  did  the  tag  say? 

"Read  the  next  page.  It  tells  us  what  the  new  dog  did.  Why 
is  the  dog  running  to  the  boys  in  the  picture?  Why  were  Bob 
and  Bill  so  happy?  Why  didn’t  the  dog  come  the  first  time  the 
boys  called  him?” 


Reviewing 
oral  reading 
standards 


Rereading  the 
story,  using 
one  book 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"Now  let’s  see  how  well  we  can  read  this  whole  story.  Think 
for  a minute  and  then  see  if  you  can  tell  what  we  must  re- 
member when  we  are  reading  aloud.”  Write  on  the  blackboard 
the  children’s  suggestions. 

"I  will  write  the  page  numbers  on  the  blackboard.  You  may 
choose  which  page  you  would  like  to  read.”  Write  the  pupil’s 
name  beside  the  page  he  selects.  For  example,  write  p.  145, 
John.  "Now  each  one  may  study  his  page.  Be  sure  you  remem- 
ber everything  we  talked  about  when  you  read.  If  you  need 
any  help  while  you  are  studying  your  page,  I shall  be  glad  to 
help  you.” 

After  the  silent  reading,  collect  the  books.  Then  have  each 
child  read  from  your  book  the  page  he  has  prepared.  The  rest 
of  the  class  will  be  an  appreciative  audience  if  you  keep  the  in- 
terest of  the  group  high  by  your  running  comments  and  ques- 
tions based  on  the  text.  When  the  entire  story  has  been  read, 
lead  the  group  to  discuss  the  best  oral  reading.  Encourage  the 
efforts  of  all  the  children. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Using  judgment 
in  completing 
sentences 


Reviewing  basic 
vocabulary 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  find 
the  correct  ending  for  each  sentence  and  to  draw  a line  under  it. 
When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  have  the  children  read 
each  completed  sentence.  Encourage  them  to  discuss  their 
choice  in  each  case.  This  is  a learning  exercise,  not  a test.  Help 
the  pupils  to  see  the  fitness  or  incongruity  of  the  choices  offered. 

When  you  ride  in  a big,  big  airplane, 
you  ride  on  a long  city  road, 
you  fly  over  hills  and  ponds, 
you  go  around  many  corners. 

When  you  want  another  bottle  of  milk  for  breakfast, 
you  call  up  your  milkman, 
you  go  out  to  find  a cow. 
you  ask  the  postman  about  it. 

When  you  see  an  express  truck  loaded  with  boxes, 
you  jump  on  the  back  of  the  truck, 
you  stand  on  the  sidewalk  and  watch, 
you  call  and  call  to  the  expressman. 

When  you  want  a letter  to  go  in  a hurry, 
you  put  it  in  a big  brown  mail  bag. 
you  have  it  go  by  air  mail, 
you  tell  the  postman  to  walk  fast. 

When  you  are  at  a railroad  station, 
you  see  fast  express  trains, 
you  see  a fire  engine  and  a bus. 
you  see  many  different  animals. 

When  you  get  ready  for  a long  trip  to  a big  city, 
you  put  clothes  into  a bag. 
you  play  in  your  back  yard, 
you  take  a hammer  and  a saw. 

2.  Give  to  each  pupil  word  cards  for  the  words  over  which 
he  has  hesitated  while  reading  the  story.  Have  him  find  in  his 
book  sentences  containing  these  words.  Direct  him  to  place 
each  of  his  cards  in  the  card  holder,  read  it,  and  then  read  orally 
the  sentence  in  his  book  containing  the  word. 
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Observing 
short  "u" 
phonograms 


Speaking  pleas- 
antly and 
politely  to 
others 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

List  the  familiar  words  up,  but,  us,  fun,  jump  and  elicit  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  that  the  children  hear  in  each  word.  Write 
us  and  ask,  "What  word  in  your  lesson  today  has  this  little 
word  in  it  [bus]?"  Write  bm.  "Do  you  see  this  word  part  in 
these  words:  just,  mustT'  Call  on  pupils  to  underline  us  in 
these  words. 

"Tell  us  some  words  that  rhyme  with  fun”  Elicit  run,  sun 
and  write  the  three  words  in  a vertical  column.  Have  volun- 
teers draw  lines  around  the  part  that  is  the  same  in  the  three 
words. 

"Where  do  you  see  the  word  part  un  in  these  words:  Bunny, 
funny,  until,  lunch,  hungryT'  Have  volunteers  draw  lines  around 
the  similar  part  in  each  word. 

Continue  in  the  same  manner  to  have  the  children  observe 
and  identify  up  in  puppy,  upon’,  ump  in  bump,  pumpkin’,  but  in 
butter. 


Workbook 

Page  54. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Encourage  the  children  to  speak  pleasantly,  politely,  and 
clearly  as  they  play  the  parts  of  the  expressman  and  the 
customer.  They  may  pretend  that  the  classroom  is  the  express 
office  at  the  railroad  station.  They  may  make  up  conversations. 
For  example,  the  busy  expressman  is  talking  on  the  telephone 
with  a worried  customer  who  wants  to  find  out  about  a box  that 
has  not  arrived.  See  the  picture  on  the  following  page. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  pupils  add  to  the  frieze  a picture  of  the 
expressman.  Guide  the  children  to  plan  just  what  they  would 
like  to  show  about  his  work.  He  may  be  working  at  the  railroad 
station,  driving  his  truck,  or  delivering  a package. 

Construction.  Encourage  the  children  to  build  an  express 
truck  from  a large  carton  or  box.  This  can  be  used  in  the 
dramatization  of  the  expressman’s  work  (see  "Language  and 
Speech  Activities,”  above). 
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Excursion.  If  it  is  convenient,  take  the  children  to  a railway 
express  office.  After  they  return,  they  may  compose  a chart 
story  telling  of  their  trip. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Wheels  and  Wings,  pp.  109-114,  by 
Mildred  English  and  Thomas  Alexander;  The  Deliverymen, 
by  Charlotte  Kuh. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Busy  People,”  in  New  Music  Horizons, 
Second  Book,  compiled  by  Osbourne  McConathy  and  others. 
Encourage  the  pupils  to  make  up  new  stanzas  to  tell  about  the 
workers  in  this  unit. 


Pages  Our  Radio  Does  Not  Go 

151-154  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  151,  town',  152,  ; 153,  tube',  154, 

better 
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Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Reviewing  the 
new  vocabulary 


Pages 

151-154 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ’’Have  you  a radio 
at  home?  Do  you  listen  to  the  programs?  Which  ones  do  you 
like  best?”  Let  the  pupils  discuss  briefly  their  radio  interests. 
Then  say:  "Today’s  story  is  about  a radio.  Do  you  remember 
another  story  in  this  book  that  told  us  about  a radio?  What 
did  that  radio  do?”  Elicit  that  it  made  the  canary  sing. 

"What  is  a radio  shopT'  Bring  out  that  it  is  a store  where 
radios  are  sold  and  repaired.  "Do  you  know  what  a radio  tube 
is?”  Sketch  or  show  a radio  tube.  Encourage  the  children  to 
tell  about  tubes  they  have  seen  and  how  many  tubes  their  radios 
have.  "What  happens  when  a tube  is  broken  or  burned  out?” 
Elicit  that  the  radio  does  not  go,  or  will  not  work. 

"When  you  listen  to  the  radio,  what  do  you  like  to  hear?” 
Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  questions: 

Do  you  like  music  better  than  stories? 

Do  you  like  talking  better  than  singing? 

Do  you  like  plays  better  than  news? 

Have  the  questions  read,  and  let  the  pupils  express  their  ideas 
freely. 

"We  have  another  new  word  in  our  story  today.  It  tells 
where  you  go  shopping  with  Mother.”  Write  town.  If  the  children 
do  not  readily  recognize  the  word  town,  point  out  that  it  rhymes 
with  down  and  brown. 

Note.  The  children  will  be  aided  through  context  as  well  as  phonetic  clues 
in  their  recognition  of  town. 

"Who  can  quickly  And,  frame,  and  read  the  phrase  that  tells: 
where  you  buy  a radio;  what  every  radio  has;  what  some  peo- 
ple like;  where  you  go  shopping?” 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  find  the  name 
of  our  new  story  in  the  table  of  contents.”  Have  the  title  read. 
"What  do  you  think  we  shall  find  out  when  we  read  this  story?” 
Whenever  possible,  encourage  the  children  to  state  the  reading 
purposes  themselves.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions 
the  children  ask,  for  example:  What  is  the  matter  with  the  radio? 

GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story  to  answer  the  questions 
which  they  have  raised.  Give  individual  help  on  troublesome 
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Reading  the 
entire  story 
silently 

words  if  necessary,  but  encourage  the  pupils  to  read  the  story 
as  independently  as  possible.  Observe  carefully  their  silent- 
reading  habits. 

After  the  silent  reading,  let  the  children  tell  the  main  idea 
of  the  story  and  the  answers  to  their  questions.  To  develop 
appreciation  for  the  work  of  the  radio  repairman,  continue  the 
discussion  to  bring  out  how  this  worker  contributes  to  our  daily 
living. 

Reading  orally 
for  enjoyment 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Choose  the  children  who  need  practice  in  reading  orally. 
Not  all  the  children  need  this  help  every  day.  Some  pupils 
may  be  selected  to  read  the  speaking  parts  of  the  story,  and 
one  may  read  the  narrative  sections.  Since  this  is  a short  story 
with  much  natural  conversation,  the  pupils  will  enjoy  rereading 
it  as  a unit. 

Classifying 
related  ideas 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Hectograph  the  sentences  below.  Have  the  pupils  put  M 
before  each  sentence  that  tells  about  a milkman;  P before  each 
sentence  that  tells  about  a postman;  E before  each  sentence 
that  tells  about  an  expressman;  and  R before  each  one  that 
tells  about  a radio  man. 

He  works  at  the  railroad  station  down  town. 

He  works  on  radios. 

He  jumps  off  his  truck  and  runs  to  the  door  with  a bottle. 

He  takes  letters  from  the  mail  boxes. 

He  has  new  tubes  in  a black  box, 

He  has  an  express  truck  loaded  with  many  boxes. 

He  has  mail  in  a big  brown  bag. 

He  always  comes  in  time  for  breakfast. 

Reading  new 
story  material 
for  main  ideas 
and  specific 
details 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  story  at  the  top  of  page  199. 
Direct  the  pupils  to  read  it  silently.  Have  the  children  suggest 
titles  for  the  story.  Explain  that  a good  title  tells  something 
about  the  main  idea  of  the  story.  Have  them  choose  the  best 
title  from  the  following:  Hear  the  Story y Your  Radio y Something 
Funny. 
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Recognizing  the 
"st”  consonant 
blend  in  initial, 
medial,  and 
final  position 


Talking 

together 


People  like  to  listen  to  the  radio.  Father  likes  to  hear  the  news.  Mother 
listens  to  the  music.  But  boys  and  girls  like  to  hear  plays  and  stories. 

When  you  put  the  radio  on,  you  hear  a ""click.”  Then  you  hear  a soft 
buzzing  noise.  Soon  you  hear  a man  talk  or  music  start  to  play. 

//  something  is  the  matter  with  your  radio,  you  may  hear  a funny 
noise.  You  do  not  hear  music  or  voices.  Sometimes  a radio  must  have 
a new  tube.  A radio  man  can  tell  you  what  is  the  matter.  He  will  make 
it  work  better. 

Cover  the  story  and  ask  the  following  questions:  ’’What 
does  Father  like  to  hear?  What  does  Mother  like?  What  do 
boys  and  girls  like?  What  do  you  hear  when  you  put  on  your 
radio?  How  do  you  know  the  radio  is  on?  How  do  you  know 
when  your  radio  is  not  working?  What  does  a radio  man  do?” 

After  the  discussion,  the  children  may  find  the  answers  in 
the  story  and  underline  them. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  known  words:  (initial)  stand, 
stories,  stones,  still,  start,  stop,  store,  stay,  story;  (medial)  faster, 
postman;  (final)  most,  last,  best,  first,  biggest,  fast.  Have  the 
pupils  identify  the  consonant  blend  in  each  group,  then  play  a 
"Listen  and  Write”  game  as  on  pages  112  or  175  to  test  their 
auditory  recognition  of  the  sound. 

Give  practice  in  using  the  st  blend  in  analyzing  new  words 
by  reading  sentences,  such  as 

Our  puppy  likes  to  run  after  a stick. 

Do  not  run  down  the  stairs  too  fast. 

Workbook 

Page  55. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Be  alert  to  every  opportunity  to  broaden  the  children’s  in- 
terests as  a result  of  their  reading  activities.  The  reading  of 
this  story  provides  an  excellent  introduction  to  a class  discus- 
sion of  radio  programs.  A radio  may  be  brought  to  the  class- 
room. Discuss  "good”  programs.  Emphasize  the  differences  in 
programs  and  stress  the  idea  that  one  can  learn  many  things  as 
well  as  gain  enjoyment  from  the  radio.  If  a suitable  program 
comes  during  the  school  day,  the  children  may  listen  and  dis- 
cuss its  value. 
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See  the  suggestions  under  ’'Enrichment  Activities,”  below, 
for  planning  a radio  program. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  add  a picture  of  the  radio  re- 
pairman to  their  frieze. 

Radio  Program.  Help  the  pupils  to  plan  and  give  a radio  pro- 
gram. They  may  construct  a microphone,  choose  an  announcer, 
and  organize  a toy  orchestra.  Committees  may  be  formed  to 
plan  and  be  responsible  for  each  part  of  the  program:  songs, 
reading  of  favorite  stories,  poems,  short  talks,  and  plays.  The 
program  may  be  called  "People  Who  Help  Us.”  This  work 
may  be  continued  throughout  the  rest  of  the  unit  as  another 
co-ordinating  activity  emphasizing  the  unit  theme.  The  actual 
program  may  be  given  as  a culminating  activity  at  the  end  of 
the  unit. 


Note.  A shy  child  who  sometimes  hesitates  to  read  orally  or  who  reads  in 
a very  low  voice  often  does  much  better  when  reading  behind  a screen  on  a 
make-believe  radio  program.  Stress  the  point  that  people  who  speak  over  the 
radio  must  read  clearly.  A rehearsal  often  gives  motivation  for  improvement 
of  speech. 


A committee  may  print  signs  to  be  used  at  the  radio  broad- 
cast. For  example: 


Rehearsal 


On  The  Air  Silence 


Applause 


Supplementary  Reading.  Bob  and  Judy,  pp.  89-112,  by 
Grace  E.  Storm;  Joyful  Times,  pp.  92-97,  by  Clarence  R. 
Stone  and  Odille  Ousley;  Susan's  Neighbors  at  Work,  pp.  50- 
52,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  others;  Neighbors  on  the  Hill, 
pp.  9-17,  by  Marjorie  Flack  and  Mabel  O’Donnell;  Five 
in  the  Family,  pp.  87-89,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch  and 
Elizabeth  R.  Montgomery. 
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Pages  Ginger  and  the  New  Wall  Paper 

155-159  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  155,  Ginger)  156,  hally  knew)  157,  paste^ 
stirred)  158,  tip)  159,  leaves 


Listening  to  a 
story 


Reading  the 
new  words 
and  phrases 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  ' 'Today  Pm  going 
to  tell  you  a make-believe  story.  It  has  some  new  words  and 
phrases  in  it.  I will  write  them  on  the  blackboard  as  I tell  you 
the  story.  Then  we  will  see  if  you  can  read  them. 

"One  rainy  day  the  children  were  playing  in  the  house.  They 
were  sitting  at  a table  in  the  front  hall.  They  had  some  pencils, 
crayons,  scissors,  some  paper,  and  some  paste.  First  they  sharp- 
ened their  pencils.  Then  they  stirred  the  paste  that  Mother  had 
made  for  them.  Jack  cut  out  lots  of  pictures.  Jean  cut  out  lots 
of  pictures. 

"Then  they  played  a guessing  game.  Jean  showed  her  best 
picture  to  Jack  to  see  if  he  knew  what  she  had  made.  It  was  a 
lovely  maple  tree  with  red  leaves  all  over  it.  Just  as  Jack  was 
showing  Jean  his  best  picture  to  see  if  she  knew  what  it  was, 
their  dog.  Ginger,  ran  into  the  halll  Up  he  jumped!  The  tip  of 
his  nose  and  both  his  front  paws  were  on  the  table!  Jean  cried, 
'Ginger,  Ginger!’  She  was  afraid  he  would  knock  over  the 
paste.  But  just  then  Mother  called,  'Ginger,  here  is  your  sup- 
per!’ How  the  children  laughed  as  he  scampered  off!’’ 

After  telling  the  story,  place  word  cards  for  the  following 
words  on  the  blackboard  ledge:  Ginger,  hall,  knew,  paste,  stirred, 
tip,  leaves.  Then  ask:  "Who  can  find  a new  word  he  remembers, 
read  it,  and  match  it  to  a word  on  the  blackboard?’’  Quickly 
review  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  this  manner. 

Note.  The  children  will  be  aided  in  their  recognition  of  tip  through 
phonetic  attack  and  context  clues  during  the  guided  reading. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "What  are  the  stories 
about  in  this  unit?  Our  next  story  tells  about  another  helper. 
You  will  have  to  read  it  to  find  out  who  this  one  is.  Find  the 
name  of  our  new  story  in  the  table  of  contents.  What  is  the  title 
of  the  story?  Does  it  tell  us  anything  about  another  helper? 
Let’s  read  and  find  out  who  this  helper  is.” 
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GUIDED  READING 


Pages 

155-159 


Reading  silently 
and  then  orally 
to  answer 
written  questions 


Making  infer- 
ences from 
story  facts 


Reading  orally 
for  fun 


The  questions  for  pages  155-159  are  to  be  written  on  tne 
blackboard.  The  pupils  are  to  read  each  question  silently,  read 
the  page  silently  to  find  the  answer,  tell  the  answer  in  their  own 
words,  and  then  read  orally  both  the  question  and  the  part  from 
the  page  which  answers  it. 

Page  155:  Who  was  looking  at  the  wall  paper? 

What  paper  did  Patsy  like? 

Who  will  put  it  on  the  wall? 

Page  156:  How  did  Father  help? 

What  did  Patsy  and  Mother  put  in  the  hall? 

What  did  Patsy  tell  Ginger? 

Why  did  Ginger  run  around? 

Page  157:  What  did  Mr.  Stone  bring  with  him? 

What  did  he  do  first? 

What  three  things  did  he  do  to  the  paper? 

Page  158:  What  did  the  room  look  like  as  Mr.  Stone  worked? 

What  did  Ginger  do? 

Why  did  he  put  the  tip  of  his  nose  in  the  paste? 

What  went  '"Bump”? 

How  did  Ginger  look  as  he  ran  away? 

Page  159:  What  did  Ginger  hump  into? 

Who  caught  Ginger? 

What  was  all  over  him? 

Why  did  Patsy  and  Mr.  Stone  laugh? 

Note.  The  children  should  be  growing  in  ability  to  read  for  specific  infor- 
mation. However,  if  you  find  that  this  type  of  lesson  is  difficult  for  the  group, 
proceed  slowly,  helping  individual  pupils  to  find  the  information.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  this  lesson  into  two  parts. 

To  extend  interpretation  of  this  story,  ask  the  following  ques- 
tions: "Who  is  the  helper  in  this  story?  How  did  he  help  the 
family?  How  did  he  help  Patsy?  What  kind  of  man  is  Mr. 
Stone?  What  kind  of  dog  is  Ginger?"  Have  the  pupils  turn 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  story  and  look  at  the  pictures  again. 
Bring  out  through  discussion  the  humor  of  the  story;  the  work 
of  a paper  hanger;  Mr.  Stone’s  good  nature;  and  how  Ginger 
felt  when  he  was  covered  with  paste. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

This  entire  story  should  be  reread  for  fun  and  enjoyment. 
Organize  the  children  into  three  smaller  groups  so  that  all  of 
them  will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rereading  of 
the  story.  The  listeners  should  keep  their  books  closed. 
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Enriching  word 
meanings 


Using  context 
clues 


Observing  the 
vowel  digraph 
"oa” 


Let  the  first  group  read  the  story  to  each  other  in  pairs;  let 
the  second  group  read  the  story  by  parts;  let  the  third  group 
read  the  story  to  another  class  or  to  visitors. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Place  the  word  cards  in  a card  holder  or  on  the  blackboard 
ledge.  Ask  questions,  such  as  "What  do  you  think  of  when  I 
say  the  word  hall?”  Elicit  responses,  such  as  assembly  hall, 
town  hall,  front  hall,  music  hall.  "What  do  you  think  of  when 
I say  the  word  stirred  or  stir?”  Elicit  responses,  such  as  stir  a 
cake,  stir  a fire,  stir  about.  "How  many  ways  can  you  use  the 
word  tip?”  Elicit  responses,  such  as  tip  over  a chair,  give  the 
waitress  a tip,  tip  of  his  nose,  walk  on  tiptoe.  "How  many  ways 
can  you  use  the  word  leaves  or  leave?”  Elicit  responses,  such  as 
leaves  on  a tree,  leave  the  dog  behind,  a soldier  on  leave,  leave  out 
a word. 

2.  Hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Write  the  missing  words 
at  the  top  of  the  paper  in  manuscript  writing.  Direct  the  pu- 
pils to  write  the  missing  words  in  the  blanks. 


tip  hall  tomorrow  better  leaves  stirred 

1.  Patsy  wanted  some  new  wall  paper.  She  liked  yellow  paper 

— than  green  paper. 

2.  Mother  wanted  someone  to  put  the  paper  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Stone 

said,  "I  will  come .” 

3.  Father,  Mother,  and  Patsy  all  helped  to  get  the  room  ready. 

They  put  the  things  in  the . 

4.  Soon  Mr.  Stone  was  ready  to  work.  He his  paste  and 

cut  the  paper. 

5.  Ginger  wanted  to  find  out  what  paste  was  like.  So  he  put  the 
of  his  nose  into  the  paste. 

6.  Ginger  ran  out  into  the  yard.  He  ran  right  into  a box  of ! 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  toad,  road,  load,  coat,  boat.  Ask: 
"What  do  you  observe  about  the  vowels  in  these  words?  Which 
vowel  gives  the  word  its  long  sound?  Which  one  is  silent?" 
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Telling  stories 


Pages 

160-163 


Note.  Use  the  term  silent  to  denote  the  letter  which  makes  no  sound; 
the  right  habit  of  referring  to  vowel  differences  should  be  established  from 
the  start. 

’’Do  you  know  what  the  new  word  in  this  sentence  means?” 
Write: 

We  could  hear  the  frog  croak  in  the  brook. 

Help  the  children  to  explain  how  they  used  mental  blending 
to  unlock  this  unfamiliar  word  croak : cr  blend,  oa,  and  ending  k. 

Workbook 

Pages  56  and  57. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  tell  imaginative  stories  about  their  pets 
and  their  community  helpers.  Suggest  titles  such  as  ’The  Dog 
and  the  Milkman,”  "The  Policeman  Saves  Tabby.”  Empha- 
size that  these  are  make-believe  stories.  Encourage  the  children 
to  make  them  lively  and  humorous. 

The  stories  may  be  used  on  the  radio  broadcast  which  the 
children  are  planning  and  rehearsing.  (See  the  "Enrichment 
Activities”  section  on  page  200  of  this  Manual.) 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  a group  add  the  paper  hanger  to  the  frieze 
"People  Who  Help  Us.”  Let  the  children  bring  old  wallpaper 
from  home  and  make  covers  for  a booklet.  Have  them  draw 
illustrations  of  this  story  for  the  booklet  and  help  them  to  print 
legends  under  their  pictures. 

Poems  to  Enjoy.  "A  Policeman,”  "Firemen,”  and  "The 
Postman,”  all  in  Henry  and  His  Friends,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Shopping”  and  "My  Policeman,”  both  in 
Listen  and  Sing,  compiled  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


The  Baker’s  Truck 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  160,  bakers',  161, ; 162, ; 163, 
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Reviewing  the 
unit  helpers 


Reading  a riddle 
about  the  baker 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  helpers 
have  we  read  about?”  Write  on  the  blackboard  as  the  children 
suggest:  milkman,  expressman,  postman,  and  radio  man.  Let  a 
child  pantomime  the  work  of  a helper  and  have  the  group  guess 
which  one  he  is. 

"Can  you  think  of  another  helper  who  comes  to  your  house?” 
The  children  may  suggest  laundryman,  gas  man,  groceryman, 
doctor.  "I  am  going  to  write  a riddle  on  the  blackboard  about 
the  last  helper  we  shall  read  about.  I will  draw  a line  where  his 
name  goes.  Read  the  whole  riddle  to  yourselves.  There  are 
clues  to  tell  you  who  he  is.  When  you  think  you  know,  you 
may  come  up  and  whisper  the  answer  to  me.  Be  sure  to  read 
the  riddle  silently.” 

I make  many  good  things. 

I work  in  a big,  big  kitchen. 

I have  a tall  white  hat. 

Sometimes  I have  a truck. 

Then  I go  jrom  one  house  to  another. 

People  buy  my  cakes,  rolls,  and  bread. 

I am  the [bakery. 

After  the  children  have  guessed  baker,  write  it  on  the  line.  Dis- 
cuss what  clues  gave  them  the  answer.  Then  add  the  word 
baker  to  the  list  above  and  have  the  words  all  read.  Have  the 
children  find  and  look  at  the  picture  of  the  bakers  on  page  160 
in  the  text. 

Note.  If  the  group  needs  further  review  of  vocabulary  and  phrases,  choose 
from  the  text  those  which  need  another  presentation.  Be  careful  not  to  give 
away  the  plot  of  the  story  as  you  introduce  the  review  phrases. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "This  is  the  last 
story  about  men  who  work  hard  to  help  our  families.  Find  the 
name  of  our  new  story.  Something  funny  happens  in  this  story. 
Let’s  read  and  find  out  what  it  is.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Note.  Oral  sight  reading  must  be  introduced  gradually.  Use  only  simple 
material  with  easy  vocabulary.  This  lesson  is  planned  to  give  the  children  ex- 
perience in  sight  reading.  Watch  to  see  that  essential  habits  and  skills  are 
maintained.  However,  if  the  group  cannot  read  this  orally  with  confidence, 
the  lesson  should  be  conducted  silently  in  the  usual  manner.  Before  the  read- 
ing, review  the  standards  for  oral  reading. 
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SI 


Page  160 

Reading  orally 
at  sight 


Page  161 


Page  162 


Page  163 


Discussing 
bakers  and 
their  work 


Reading  to  an 
audience 


Guide  the  pupils  in  a discussion  of  the  picture  and  the  title 
of  the  story.  "Read  the  first  five  lines  to  us;  they  tell  us  what 
the  bakers  were  making.  Can  you  guess  what  will  be  done  with 
all  these  good  things  when  they  are  baked?  The  name  of  the 
story  gives  you  a hint.  Read  the  rest  of  this  page  to  us.  It  tells 
who  the  truck  driver  was.  What  was  his  name?  What  can  the 
Garden  Street  people  buy  from  Mr.  Bell? 

"Who  is  buying  something  from  Mr.  Bell?  Read  this  page 
to  us.  It  tells  us  what  the  people  on  Garden  Street  bought. 
What  did  Miss  Ann  get?  Mrs.  Hill?  Mr.  Joe?  How  often  did 
Mr.  Bell  go  to  Garden  Street?  Read  the  line  again  that  tells 
us  when  he  will  be  back. 

"Read  the  next  two  lines  to  us  and  we  shall  find  out  where 
the  baker’s  truck  went  next.  Read  what  Mr.  Bell  did  after  he 
stopped  at  Patsy’s.  While  Mr.  Bell  was  showing  Patsy’s  mother 
what  was  in  his  basket,  something  funny  happened.  Read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  us.  Why  did  Frisky  Squirrel  jump  into  the 
truck?  Look  at  Frisky  in  the  picture.  What  should  Mr.  Bell 
have  done  when  he  left  his  truck? 

"Someone  saw  Frisky.  Read  three  lines  and  find  out  what 
happened.  What  did  Dick  want  Mr.  Bell  to  see?  Read  just 
two  more  lines  and  we’ll  see  what  Frisky  did.  Wasn’t  he  a 
smart  squirrel?  What  do  you  think  Mr.  Bell  will  say?  Read 
the  four  lines  to  us.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  where 
Frisky  went.  What  did  Dick  do  that  Frisky  did?’’ 

Continue  the  discussion  of  the  story,  emphasizing  Mr.  Bell’s 
good  nature,  his  politeness,  and  the  way  he  helps  the  Garden 
Street  families.  Let  the  children  tell  about  their  own  bakers  or 
bakery  stores.  If  the  children  live  in  a community  where  bakery 
trucks  are  not  familiar,  enrich  the  pupils’  informational  back- 
ground through  further  discussion  and  pictures. 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Let  the  children  prepare  to  read  this  story  to  another  group 
which  has  not  read  or  heard  the  story  before.  Discuss  the  major 
purpose  of  oral  reading — to  read  so  that  the  people  listening  will 
enjoy  and  understand  the  story.  The  children  should  study  the 
parts  or  pages  which  they  are  to  read.  Since  this  is  a short  story, 
a child  may  be  chosen  to  read  an  entire  page.  Let  the  audience 
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decide  which  reading  they  enjoyed  most  and  tell  why  they  liked 
it  best.  Review  also  the  standards  for  good  listeners. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Associating 
words  with 
their  definitions 


Associating  ideas 


Observing 
analogous  words 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 


1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Direct  a pu- 
pil to  read  the  first  phrase,  find  the  word  in  the  row  at  the  right 
that  it  tells  about,  and  draw  a connecting  line  to  it.  Continue 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  phrases. 


the  man  who  brings  the  mails,  barber 

the  man  who  works  on  radios  expressman 

the  man  who  cuts  your  hair  \ milkman 

the  man  who  works  on  a train  conductor 

the  man  who  has  a big  tractor  jarmer 

the  man  who  has  a truck  load  of  big  boxes  radio  man 

the  man  who  brings  the  milk  baker 

the  man  who  makes  bread  and  rolls  '^postman 


2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  groups  of  words  below.  Di- 
rect a pupil  to  read  a word  in  the  first  column  orally  and  to 
draw  a line  to  the  one  that  "goes  with  it"  in  the  second  column. 
Continue  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  words.  Then  to  re- 
view the  new  vocabulary  of  the  unit,  distribute  word  cards  and 
direct  the  children  to  match  each  one  to  a word  on  the  black- 
board. 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  1 

Column  2 

apple  pies. 

airplane 

breakfast 

eggs 

airport  ^s. 

station 

fire 

train 

railroad 

truck 

express 

bags 

express 

^ baker 

mail 

engine 

tube 

paper 

hills 

radio 

flowers 

garden 

rolls 

window 

paste 

tree 

door 

ponds 

leaves 

radio 

music 

bread 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words: 


Gray  hall 

way  call 

bus 
us 


trip 

load 

tip 

road 

knew 

mail 

dew 

rail 

town 

down 
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Attacking  un- 
familiar words 


Making  a list 
of  mispronounced 
words 


Ask  the  pupils  to  suggest  other  words  that  rhyme  with  each 
pair  (except  bus  and  us)  and  write  their  suggestions  under  the 
words  in  the  groups  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Test  the  pupils’  ability  to  use  comparison  and  blending  to 
attack  new  words  similar  to  the  ones  on  the  preceding  page  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  Mr.  Fay  has  a fine  new  sail  boat. 

2.  It  is  a beautiful  ship  with  a tall  mast. 

3.  It  has  a flag  with  a crown  on  it. 

4.  He  takes  six  men  along  as  crew. 

After  silent  and  oral  reading,  write  the  new  words  on  the 
blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils  how  they  attacked  them  and  what 
the  words  mean.  List  Fay,  sail,  ship,  crown,  crew  under  the 
word  groups  on  the  blackboard  (see  page  207) . Lead  the  children 
to  explain  how  blending  and  comparison  and  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence  helped  them  to  know  mast  and  flag. 

Workbook 

Page  58. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Interest  the  children  in  correcting  faulty  word  pronunciation 
that  you  have  heard  during  informal  conversations,  reading, 
and  storytelling.  Help  them  to  become  speech  conscious  (not 
self-conscious)  by  having  them  make  a list  of  words  which  are 
"tricky”  and  often  mispronounced.  Refer  to  the  list  when  the 
occasion  arises.  From  time  to  time,  encourage  the  pupils  to 
make  suggestions  for  additions  to  the  list.  Words  such  as  the 
following  may  be  included : chimney  (not  chimley) ; breakfast 
(not  breffust);  get  (not  git);  going  (not  goin);  because  (not 
becus);  picture  (not  picker);  ate  (not  et). 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Drawing.  Have  the  children  complete  the  frieze  "People 
Who  Help  Us.”  They  may  add  community  helpers  other  than 
those  the  book  tells  about.  Encourage  them  to  make  additional 
pictures  of  workers  of  whom  they  have  read  in  their  library 
reading. 
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Culminating  Activity.  Have  the  radio  program  as  suggested 
on  page  200  of  this  Manual.  Be  sure  to  emphasize  the  unit  theme 
— the  dependence  of  the  family  upon  the  work  of  these  helpers. 
Have  the  children  write  a letter  to  invite  the  guests. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  The  Bakery,  by  Mae  McCrory;  This  Is 
the  Bread  That  Betsy  Ate,  by  Irma  S.  Black;  Workers  at  Home 
and  Away,  pp.  34-41,  by  Alta  McIntire  and  Wilhelmina 
Hill. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Stories  about  Sally,  pp.  84-88,  by 
Ernest  W.  Tiegs  and  others;  Susan's  Neighbors  at  Work, 
pp.  88-106,  by  Paul  R.  Hanna  and  others;  Helpers,  pp.  179- 
180,  by  John  F.  Waddell  and  others;  Under  the  Roof,  pp.  38- 
49,  by  Eunice  K.  Crabtree  and  others;  Living  Together  in 
Town  and  Country,  pp.  127-139,  by  Prudence  Outright  and 
others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  ’’Mister  Baker,”  in  The  American  Singer, 
Book  One,  by  John  W.  Beattie  and  others. 

EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 

Comprehension  Test.  Making  Inferences.  To  evaluate  the 
children’s  comprehension  of  new  reading  material  using  the 
vocabulary  presented  during  this  unit,  hectograph  the  exercise 
below.  Direct  the  children  to  read  each  question  and  to  draw  a 
line  under  the  right  answer  or  answers.  Caution  the  children 
that  sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  correct  answer. 

1.  What  comes  to  the  railroad  station? 

airplanes-  owls  express  trains  rhymes 

2.  What  grows  on  trees? 

feathers  leaves  animals  smoke 

3.  What  do  you  do  down  town? 

shop  crawl  click  shout 

4.  What  two  things  tell  news? 

train  mail  radio  hammer 

5.  What  do  you  have  in  school? 

books  flour  paste  puppy 

6.  What  do  you  like  for  breakfast? 

oranges  birds  milk  stories 
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7.  What  can  you  ride  in? 


bus 

road 

airplane 

8. 

a new 

What  makes  a radio  work? 

tube  a big  bang 

a new  sign 

9. 

What  do  you  take  on  a long  trip? 

birds 

clothes 

rooms 

10. 

an  air 

What  is  very  silly? 
mail  letter  wall  paper 

a pink  cat 

corner 

a clicking  noise 
lunch 

a funny  rhyme 


HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 


Improving 
careless  orai 
reading 


Improving  poor 
phrasing 


Playing  a 
riddle  game 


Keeping  an 
individual 
word  book 


1.  Children  who  omit  small  words  or  who  miscall  words  are 
sometimes  excellent  silent  readers  who  are  quite  able  to  under- 
stand what  they  read.  Impress  on  these  children  the  real  pur- 
pose of  oral  reading — to  give  enjoyment  or  information  to 
others.  Give  these  children  opportunity  to  read  in  a real  audi- 
ence situation,  using  only  short  selections.  Always  provide  time 
for  them  to  study  the  material  silently  before  attempting  to 
read  aloud. 

If  the  carelessness  is  due  to  lack  of  recognition  of  words,  plan 
reteaching  to  provide  for  mastery  of  the  basic  reading  vo- 
cabulary and  practice  in  combining  context,  phonetic,  and 
structural  clues. 

2.  For  word-by-word  readers  plan  additional  phrase  exercises 
(using  words  previously  taught  and  used)  of  the  same  type  that 
have  already  been  presented  in  this  Manual.  If  necessary,  mark 
lightly  the  phrases  in  a story  to  guide  the  child’s  reading.  Later 
have  him  read  an  unmarked  copy  of  this  same  material.  Read 
to  him  material  on  his  own  level  emphasizing  the  phrasing  and 
punctuation. 

3.  To  provide  experience  with  the  new  vocabulary  and  in 
reading  for  the  main  idea,  make  a set  of  cards  containing  riddles 
about  helpers.  The  leader  of  the  group  may  distribute  the 
cards  to  the  children.  The  pupils  take  turns  reading  their  riddle 
cards  orally  and  telling  the  answer.  Another  day  give  out  the 
cards  and  let  the  pupils  illustrate  the  answers. 

4.  Let  each  child  make  for  himself  a book  for  words  with 
which  he  has  difficulty.  Write  the  words  in  the  book  whenever 
a child  needs  help  during  the  guided  reading  period  or  when 
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Developing 
independence 
in  word 
recognition 


Page  164 


working  independently.  Write  a sentence  under  the  word  which 
will  aid  the  child  in  recognizing  it.  Have  the  lists  read  fre- 
quently, encouraging  the  children  to  note  their  own  progress 
and  improvement. 

5.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  question:  What  do  you  do 
when  you  meet  a word  that  you  do  not  know?  As  comments  are 
made,  list  them  on  the  blackboard. 

For  example: 

1.  I look  at  the  word  carefully. 

2.  I look  at  the  picture  on  the  page. 

3.  I read  the  rest  of  the  sentence  and  try  to  guess  the  word.  Then  I re- 
read the  sentence  to  see  if  it  ""makes  good  sense."" 

4.  I try  to  find  a part  in  the  word  that  I know. 

5.  I notice  how  the  word  begins. 

6.  I compare  the  new  word  with  some  familiar  words  that  are  some- 
what like  it. 

7.  Sometimes  I write  the  word  and  look  at  it  as  I write  it. 

8.  If  I cannot  get  the  word  myself,  I ask  the  teacher  to  help  me. 


Doorbells 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  LISTENING 

"Let’s  see  how  many  helpers  we  can  think  of  who  come  to 
our  houses.”  Write  on  the  blackboard  those  that  the  children 
suggest. 

"We  have  another  poem  in  our  book.  Perhaps  you  can  read 
the  name  of  it — Doorbells.’"  Write  the  title  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  it  read. 

"The  poem  is  on  page  164.  Find  it  in  your  books.  What  do 
the  pictures  show?  Who  are  the  people  who  are  ringing  the 
doorbells?  Are  they  at  the  same  house?  How  can  you  tell  that 
they  are  not?  What  do  you  suppose  each  one  wants?” 

READING  THE  POEM 

"Close  your  books,  and  I will  read  the  poem  to  you.  Listen 
carefully  to  find  out  about  the  men  who  are  ringing  these  door- 
bells.” Read  the  poem  to  the  group.  Let  each  child  tell  which 
part  he  likes  best. 
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REREADING  THE  POEM 

You  may  wish  to  reread  the  poem  yourself  or  you  may  choose 
one  of  the  better  readers  to  read  it  to  the  class.  Then  reread 
parts  the  children  especially  like.  They  may  tell  you  the  words 
that  rhyme.  Finally  reread  the  poem  for  enjoyment.  The 
children  may  say  any  parts  they  know  as  it  is  read. 

If  the  group  wishes,  the  poem  may  be  given  as  a choral  read- 
ing for  another  class. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  tell  about  their  experiences  when  answer- 
ing the  door.  Discuss  polite  ways  of  greeting  someone  at  the 
door.  Let  them  add  this  poem  to  their  class  picture-poetry  book. 

Encourage  the  children  to  make  up  short  poems  about  door- 
bells. Suggest  that  they  use  such  sounds  as  buzz-buzz,  ding- 
dong,  and  tinkle-tinkle  in  the  poems. 

POEMS  TO  ENJOY 

The  poems  suggested  during  the  unit  should  be  reread.  Let 
the  children  choose  their  favorites.  Read  "Doorbells,"  by  , 
Rachel  Field,  in  Gaily  We  Parade,  compiled  by  John  E. 
Brewton. 
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Unit  VI  * Round  Go  the  Wheels 


INTRODUCTION 

The  stories  in  this  unit  will  further  the  children’s  interest  in 
and  curiosity  about  our  modern  world.  They  take  the  children 
beyond  their  immediate  environment  and  provide  information 
about  such  big,  noisy,  moving  machines  as  tractors,  steam 
shovels,  trains,  trucks.  They  show  how  these  machines  con- 
tribute to  our  daily  living.  At  the  same  time  the  stories  have 
surprise  and  humor. 

The  children’s  interest  will  be  captured  through  reading  the 
title  of  the  unit  and  discussing  the  unit  picture. 


Pages  Ebenezer 

165-169  VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  165,  ; 166,  Ebenezer,  country:  167, 

stove:  168, ; 169, 
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Talking  about 
the  unit  theme 


Reading  a riddle 


Pages 

165-169 

Reading  the 
entire  story 
silently 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  was  the 
last  part  in  our  book  about?  The  next  unit  tells  us  about  differ- 
ent kinds  of  machines.  It  is  called  Round  Go  the  Wheels.”  Have 
the  title  read.  "Can  you  think  of  some  big  machines  that  have 
wheels?"  Elicit  responses  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard, 
such  as  cars,  airplanes,  trains,  tractors,  trucks.  Let  the  children 
tell  about  different  kinds  of  machines  they  have  seen.  Discuss 
what  makes  machines  go  [steam,  gasoline,  electricity];  how 
machines  help  us  [work  faster  than  men].  Continue  the  discus- 
sion until  the  concept  of  machines  is  well  established.  If  pos- 
sible, show  the  group  large  pictures  of  machines. 

"We  have  read  about  helpers  in  the  city.  Our  first  story  in 
this  unit  tells  about  an  important  machine  helper  in  the  country. 
How  is  the  country  different  from  the  city?  What  helpers  work 
there?  Do  you  know  some  machines  that  are  used  in  the  country? 

"There  is  something  that  city  and  country  houses  both  have. 
It  is  something  Mother  uses.  I will  write  a riddle  about  it. 
Read  this  riddle  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

I am  in  the  kitchen. 

I have  a fire  in  me. 

I have  a chimney  for  my  smoke. 

I help  to  make  you  warm. 

Mother  puts  cakes  and  pies  in  me. 

I am  a big  black [stove']. 

Discuss  with  the  children  the  clues  which  helped  them  to  read 
the  new  word  stove.  Write  stove  in  the  blank. 

"The  name  of  our  next  story  is  Ebenezer.”  Let  the  children 
say  the  name.  Call  attention  to  its  unusual  shape  and  sound. 
"You’ll  have  to  read  this  story  to  find  out  who  Ebenezer  is  and 
where  he  lives." 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "What  do  we  want  to 
find  out  when  we  read  this  story?"  Elicit  responses,  such  as 
"Who  is  Ebenezer?  What  does  he  do?  Where  does  he  live? 
What  machine  does  this  story  tell  about?” 

GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  children  read  the  story  silently  and  then  answer 
the  questions  above.  Encourage  them  to  talk  about  the  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  story. 
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Discussing 
story  facts 


Rereading 

silently 


Improving 
recall  of  story 
facts 


To  stimulate  further  discussion  and  to  check  understandings, 
write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Have  a pupil  read 
each  paragraph  orally  and  have  the  group  discuss  the  answer 
to  the  question  asked. 

This  story  is  not  about  a tractor  in  the  city. 

It  is  about  a big  tractor  in  the  country. 

What  work  does  this  tractor  do? 

Aunt  Susan  made  some  cup  cakes  in  her  big  black  stove. 

Dick  took  two  brown  cup  cakes  to  the  garden. 

Did  Dick  do  the  right  thing? 

Ebenezer  was  Uncle  Bill’s  best  help. 

He  went  ’’Clinkety-clank!”  over  the  ground. 

How  did  he  thank  Dick  for  bringing  the  cup  cake? 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

’’Ebenezer”  may  be  reread  silently  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  just  what  a tractor  does.  After  the  group  has  reread  the 
story,  let  the  children  compose  a chart  story  about  a tractor. 
Let  them  read  from  the  text  sentences  which  tell  what  a tractor 
can  do.  The  following  is  a suggested  story: 

A tractor  works  in  a field. 

It  goes  "Clinkety-clank!”  over  the  ground. 

It  can  help  to  saw  trees. 

It  can  help  to  cut  com. 

When  the  children  find  other  informational  material  about 
tractors  in  their  independent  reading,  they  should  add  the  new 
facts  to  the  chart  story. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Have  one  pupil 
read  a question  and  have  another  pupil  find  and  read  the 
sentence  that  answers  it.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  until 
all  the  questions  and  answers  have  been  read. 

QUESTIONS 

1.  Why  did  Dick  not  know  who  Ebenezer  was? 

2.  What  did  Aunt  Susan  tell  him  about  Ebenezer? 
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Relating  pic- 
tures and  text; 
recalling  story 
sequence 


Observing  the 
sound  of  long 
"o”  in  words 


Making  a chart 
story 


3.  What  did  Aunt  Susan  make? 

4.  What  did  Dick  want  to  do  with  the  cokes? 

5.  How  did  Ebenezer  thank  Dick? 

6.  What  did  Dick  think  about  his  tractor  ride? 

ANSWERS 

He  took  him  for  a ride. 

She  made  cup  cakes  in  her  big  black  stove. 

It  was  his  first  trip  io  the  country. 

It  was  more  fun  than  any  ride  he  ever  had  before. 

He  wanted  to  give  one  to  Ebenezer  to  eat. 

He  is  the  best  help  you  ever  saw. 

2.  To  give  practice  in  relating  pictures  to  text,  direct  the  pu- 
pils to  read  the  following  sentences  silently.  In  the  story  have 
them  find  the  picture  that  each  sentence  goes  with.  The  sen- 
tences are  not  in  correct  order.  After  the  group  has  decided 
which  picture  goes  with  each  sentence,  they  may  number  the 
sentences  in  the  correct  sequence. 

Dick  ate  a cup  cake  as  he  bumped  along  on  Ebenezer. 

Uncle  Bill  told  Dick  who  Ebenezer  was. 

Uncle  Bill  cut  down  old  apple  trees. 

Aunt  Susan  made  cup  cakes  in  hei  big  black  stove. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  stove,  clothes,  most,  stones, 
smoke  and  have  them  pronounced.  Have  the  pupils  identify  the 
vowel  which  sounds  like  its  letter  name  in  these  words.  Ask, 
''What  can  you  tell  us  about  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  these 
words:  old,  told,  cold;  go,  no,  soT'  Elicit  the  response  that  the 
vowel  is  long  o in  each  word  that  is  written  on  the  blackboard. 

Note.  The  development  of  long  o will  be  repeated  and  maintained  in  the 
Manual  for  Around  the  Corner,  the  second  book  in  the  program  for  this  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  only  to  direct  the  pupils’  observation  to  the  vowel 
differences. 

Workbook 

Pages  59  and  60. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Add  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  about  tractors 
to  the  story  started  in  the  rereading  activity  (see  page  215). 
City  children  will  need  much  enrichment  of  the  concept  of  how 
a tractor  helps  the  farmer. 
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ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Help  the  pupils  to  make  a large  pic- 
ture book.  The  name  of  it  may  be  "Round  Go  the  Wheels." 
The  first  page  may  be  "Tractors.”  Continue  the  discussion  of 
tractors.  Have  pictures  of  tractors  on  display  and  encourage 
the  pupils  to  find  other  pictures  of  tractors.  Let  them  paste  on 
this  first  page  the  tractor  pictures  that  they  find. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "Mean  Mules  and  Tractable  Tractors," 
by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  in  Another  Here  and  Now  Story 
Book)  Katy  and  the  Big  Snow,  by  Virginia  Lee  Burton. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Helpers,  pp.  21-25,  by  JOHN  F. 
Waddell  and  others;  Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Work,  by  John 
Y.  Beaty;  Living  Together  in  Town  and  Country,  pp.  103-144, 
by  Prudence  Cutright;  Science  through  the  Year,  pp.  192-196, 
by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Etheleen  Daniel. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  Teach  the  song,  "Ebenezer,"  given  below. 


EBENEZER 

J.S.  Jack  Sutton 
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Eb  - en  ' e - zer  works  all  the  time,  He  nev  - er  stops  to  spend  a dime,  And 
Eb  ' en  - e - zer  does-n’t  fish.  He  nev  - er  stops  to  taste  a dish  Of 
Eb  - en  - e - zer  can’t  play  ball.  He  can’t  play  an  - y - thing  at  all.  And 
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while  he  works  and  works  a-long.  He  sings  and  sings  this  fun  - ny  song: 
an  - y-thing  that  Aunt  - ie  cooks.  Nor  e - ven  stops  to  read  some  books, 
when  I ask  him  who  he  is,  He  sings  a fun  - ny  song  like  this: 


Chorus 
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Clink'C'ty  clank,  chnk-e  - ty  clank,  Clink  - e - ty  clink-e-iy  clink-e-ly  clank. 
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Clink-e-ty  clank,  clink-e  - ty  clank,  Clink-e-ty  clink-e-ty  clink  - e - ty  clank. 
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Pages 

170-174 

Reading  the 
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Ned  and  the  New  Road 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  170,  Ned',  171, ; 172,  logs,  machines’, 

173,  steam,  shovel’,  174, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  is  a tractor? 
How  is  it  used?  Read  these  sentences  that  tell  about  tractors. 
A tractor  is  a farm  machine.  Machines  help  men  to  work.  Find 
and  underline  the  new  word  machines. 

"In  our  new  story  we  shall  read  about  another  machine.  It 
is  very  big  and  it  digs  holes.  Can  you  guess  what  it  is?  Read 
this  sentence  to  see  if  you  are  right.  A steam  shovel  is  a big 
machine.” 

Encourage  a discussion  of  steam  shovels.  If  possible,  show  a 
picture  of  a steam  shovel.  If  the  pupils  have  seen  one  at  work, 
they  should  describe  the  work  it  does.  Bring  out  that  steam 
shovels  sometimes  help  to  build  roads. 

"Now  let’s  see  if  you  can  make  a new  word  from  an  old  one. 
What  does  this  say?"  Write  dogs.  "Now  what  does  it  say?” 
Change  the  word  to  logs.  "It  tells  you  something  that  is  made 
from  the  trunks  of  trees.  See  if  you  can  answer  this  question: 
What  machine  can  cut  logs?  A big  saw  cuts  logs.  Some  logs  are 
cut  at  a sawmill.  What  is  a sawmill?  How  are  logs  used?” 

Have  the  pupils  find,  frame,  and  read  the  following  phrases: 
a steam  shovel,  a farm  machine,  a big  machine,  can  cut  logs,  some 
logs,  a tractor. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "The  boy  in  the  next 
story  has  a little  machine.  His  name  is  Ned.  This  is  the  title 
of  the  story:  Ned  and  the  New  Road.  When  we  read  the  story, 
we  shall  find  out  about  his  machine  and  how  the  new  road  helped 
him.  Find  the  story  in  your  books.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  entire  story  read  silently.  Give  help  to  those  pu- 
pils who  require  it.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  develop  words  in- 
dependently through  context  and  through  known  word  elements. 
Let  them  tell  the  main  idea  of  the  story. 
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Check  understanding  by  asking  such  questions  as  "What  do 
you  know  about  the  place  where  Ned  lived?  Why  did  Ned’s 
father  give  him  a bicycle?  What  people  did  Ned  see  as  he 
looked  over  the  fence?  What  made  Ned  so  happy  that  he  made 
up  a rhyme? 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 


Reading  to  find 

specific 

information 


To  provide  practice  in  reading  for  details,  write  on  the  black- 
board the  questions  below.  Have  individual  pupils  find  and 
read  aloud  the  sentence  or  sentences  that  answer  each  question. 


Page  170: 
Page  171: 
Page  172: 

Page  173: 

Page  174: 


What  was  in  front  of  Ned's  house? 

Why  did  Ned  take  his  bicycle  back  into  the  yard? 
Where  was  the  farmer's  boy  going? 

Why  did  Ned  go  off  the  road? 

What  did  Ned  tell  his  father? 

What  did  his  rhyme  say? 

Why  did  the  machines  and  the  steam  shovel  go  away? 
How  did  Ned  ride  on  the  new  road? 


Drawing 
conclusions; 
recognizing 
cause  and 
effect 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Hectograph  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the 
beginning  of  each  sentence  and  to  draw  a line  under  the  correct 
ending. 


There  were  no  houses  near  Ned’s  house  because 
it  was  painted  green  and  white, 
he  did  not  want  neighbors, 
he  lived  in  the  country. 

Ned’s  father  bought  him  a bicycle  because 
it  was  a beautiful  blue  bicycle, 
it  was  Ned’s  birthday. 

Ned  was  not  happy. 

Ned  could  not  ride  his  bicycle  because 
he  bumped  off  every  time, 
he  had  to  help  the  postman, 
the  steam  shovel  made  a noise. 

At  last  Ned  was  very  happy  because 
his  father  took  him  to  town, 
the  logs  were  at  the  mill, 
workmen  and  machines  had  made  a new  road. 
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Word-Analysis  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  words:  steam,  leaves, 
cleaning,  reason,  beans,  Jean.  Have  the  words  pronounced.  Ask, 
"What  two  vowels  come  together  in  all  these  words  [ed]T' 
Underline  them.  "How  many  vowel  sounds  do  you  hear? 
Which  vowel  gives  the  word  its  sound  [g]?  Does  it  come  first 
in  the  words  or  last?  Does  it  have  its  long  sound  or  its  short 
sound  [long]?  Does  a make  a sound  in  these  words?"  Elicit 
the  response  that  it  is  silent.  "Yes,  in  some  words  where  the  ea 
come  together,  the  first  vowel  is  long,  the  second  silent. 

"Do  you  remember  some  other  words  which  have  two  vowels, 
the  first  of  which  is  long,  the  second  silent?"  Write  rain  and 
recall  the  principle  governing  the  sounds  of  vowels  in  the  group 
of  words  given  on  page  184. 

"In  the  new  words  in  the  sentences  which  I shall  write,  the 
first  vowel  is  long,  the  second  is  silent.  Let  us  see  if  you  can 
read  the  sentences."  Write: 

We  like  to  go  to  the  beach  and  play  in  the  sand. 

We  give  our  kitten  meat  for  her  dinner. 

Other  words  which  may  be  used  in  sentences,  if  the  group  is 
ready  for  such  additional  practice,  are  team,  lean,  neat,  gleam, 
seat,  sea. 

Workbook 

Page  61. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

After  the  children  have  seen  a machine  at  work,  guide  them 
in  telling  about  the  experience.  Emphasize  that  they  should 
speak  clearly  and  distinctly.  Help  them  to  talk  from  a simple 
outline.  For  example: 

The  Machine  I Saw 
What  machine  I saw 
Where  I saw  it 
What  it  was  doing 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture  Book.  Have  the  pupils  continue  to  look  for  picturea 
of  different  kinds  of  machines.  The  group  should  organize  the 
material  collected  and  make  up  titles  for  each  page  in  the  book. 
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Committees  may  be  responsible  for  choosing  and  classifying  the 
pictures  to  be  used. 

Excursion.  It  is  desirable  that  the  group  go  to  see  a machine 
at  work.  If  it  is^not  possible  to  arrange  for  a trip,  perhaps  a 
few  children  might  go  and  report  their  findings  to  the  rest  of 
the  group.  If  there  is  a steam  shovel  or  tractor  or  some  other 
machine  in  the  neighborhood,  encourage  the  children  to  go  with 
their  parents  to  see  it. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "Pedro,  the  Road  Builder,”  in  Diggers 
and  Builders,  by  Henry  B.  Lent;  Things  That  Go,  by  Mary 
G.  Phillips;  What  Makes  the  Wheels  Go  'Round,  by  George 
Bock  and  Boris  Artzybasheff. 

Supplementary  Reading.  We  Live  in  a City,  pp.  136-143,  by 
Ernest  Horn  and  others;  Science  All  About  Us,  pp.  118-125, 
by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Agnes  Burke;  In  New  Places, 
pp.  140-145,  by  Nila  B.  Smith;  Animals,  Plants,  and  Machines, 
pp.  195-200,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell;  Here  and  There 
with  Henry,  pp.  1-53,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 


Pages 

175-183 


A Trip  in  the  Little  Caboose 

VOCABULARY 


New  Words:  Page  175,  caboose,  mountain',  176,  ; 177, 

; 178,  track,  choo',  179,  — — 180, ; 181, ; 182, 

; 183, 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Learning  the 
new  words 
through  picture 
discussion 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Make  a sketch  on 
the  blackboard  of  a train,  showing  the  engine,  some  flat  cars, 
and  the  caboose.  Use  the  picture  below  as  a guide. 


SI 
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Talking  about 
a caboose 


Reviewing  the 
new  vocabulary 


"What  kind  of  machine  is  this?  Do  you  see  some  parts  of 
this  train  that  you  know?"  Label  the  parts  as  the  children  name 
them.  "What  does  a train  run  on?”  YXicit  on  two  tracks.  "What 
does  the  engine  do?  How  are  the  flat  cars  used?  What  is  a 
caboose?” 

Bring  out  that  a caboose  is  the  trainmen’s  car  attached  to  a 
freight  train.  The  train  workers  ride  in  the  caboose.  It  has 
two  long  seats  on  each  side  of  the  car  and  a stove.  There  is  a 
ladder  which  leads  to  the  little  room  at  the  top.  This  room  has 
windows  through  which  the  trainmen  can  watch  the  long  train. 
Stress  that  in  a caboose  the  trainmen  can  sleep  and  eat,  get 
warm,  keep  tools  and  lanterns,  and  watch  the  track  and  the 
signals. 

"A  freight  train  can  go  to  many  places.  It  can  climb  a moun- 
tain.” Discuss  the  concept  of  mountains.  Bring  out  the  fact 
that  mountains  are  often  covered  with  trees.  Continue  to  build 
a background  for  the  story  by  briefly  explaining  how  trees  are 
used  for  lumber. 

"How  does  a train  tell  people  it  is  coming?"  Let  the  children 
suggest  train  noises  and  then  list  on  the  blackboard  the  phrases 
below.  Help  the  pupils  to  read  the  phrases  with  expression. 

Choo!  Choo!  Choo! 

T 00-0-0-0,  too-o-o-o 

M-m-m-m 

Clinkety-clinkety 

Present  word  cards  for  caboose,  mountain,  track,  choo  and 
place  them  on  the  blackboard  ledge.  Have  the  pupils  And  the 
right  card  as  you  quickly  say  the  following: 

"I  am  a car  at  the  end  of  a freight  train  [caboose']. 

"I  am  a loud  noise  that  a train  makes  [choo]. 

"lam  what  a train  runs  on  [track]. 

"I  am  a very  big,  big  hill  [mountain].” 

Note.  The  pupils  will  be  aided  in  their  recognition  of  the  word  mountain 
by  the  context. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "Let’s  And  the  name 
of  our  next  story  in  the  table  of  contents."  Have  the  title  read 
and  direct  the  pupils  to  And  the  story  quickly.  "When  we  read 
this  story  we  shall  find  out  about  a very  interesting  trip.  You 
will  wish  that  you  could  go  on  a trip  just  like  this  one!" 
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Page  175 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  176 

Page  177 

Page  178 

Page  179 

Page  180 

Page  181 

Page  182 

Page  183 


Reading  to  an 
audience 


GUIDED  READING 

Discuss  the  picture  and  have  the  title  and  subtitle  read  orally. 
"'Read  this  page  to  yourselves  and  find  out  who  was  going  on 
the  trip.  Why  was  this  train  going  up  the  mountain? 

"This  page  tells  you  more  about  the  caboose.  Read  to  find 
out  all  you  can  about  it.  Why  did  this  train  have  a caboose? 

"Read  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  Mary  and  Jerry  did  in 
the  caboose.  What  did  Father  tell  them  about  the  top  of  the 
mountain? 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  our  story?  Read  about  the 
little  train’s  trip  up  the  mountain.  Why  did  the  engineer  blow 
the  whistle? 

"The  next  part  of  the  story  tells  us  what  it  was  like  on  the 
mountain.  Read  to  find  out.  What  two  things  did  the  story 
tell  us  about  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  our  story?  Let’s  read  this 
page  and  find  out  what  the  children  did  on  the  mountain  top. 
What  was  the  train  doing? 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  about  the  work  the  little  engine 
was  doing.  What  will  the  engine  take  back  down  the  mountain? 

"What  is  this  part  of  the  story  called?’’  Discuss  the  picture. 
"Where  are  the  children  now?  Read  and  find  out.  What  did 
they  do  in  the  caboose? 

"Finish  the  story  and  find  out  why  the  engine  brought  the 
logs  down  the  mountain.  What  is  a sawmill?  How  will  the  logs 
be  used?’’ 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

"What  were  the  four  parts  of  this  story?"  Write  on  the 
blackboard  as  the  children  suggest:  In  the  Caboose,  Going  up 
the  Mountain,  Fun  on  the  Mountain,  Down  the  Mountain.  Have 
the  children  tell  the  main  idea  of  each  story  part.  Organize  the 
pupils  in  four  sub-groups  and  let  each  group  choose  the  section 
it  would  like  to  read.  Have  each  group  study  its  section,  asking 
for  help  if  necessary.  The  pupils  should  then  read  the  story 
orally  to  other  children  who  have  not  previously  read  it.  Re- 
view the  standards  for  good  oral  reading  and  for  good 
listening. 
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HELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Using  context 
clues 


Observing  the 
sounds  of  long 
"oo”  in  words 


Telling  stories 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  sentences  below.  Have  a pupil 
read  the  first  sentence  orally,  supplying  the  missing  word.  En- 
courage him  to  tell  what  clue  in  the  sentence  helped  him  to 
guess  the  unknown  word.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  other  sentences. 

1.  The is  the  last  car  of  the  train  [caboose^ 

2.  The  train  was  pulled  by  a big [enginef 

3.  Father  started  a in  the  stove  [_fire'\. 

4.  It  was  cold  so  the  children  put  their on  their  hands  [mittens']. 

5.  The  tips  of  the  green  trees  were with  snow  [white]. 

6.  The  big  logs  will  go  to  the to  be  made  into  lumber  [sawmill]. 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Call  attention  to  the  similar  sound  of  the  double  vowel  in 
each  of  the  following  known  words:  choo^  caboose,  goose,  roof, 
room,  too,  soon.  Discuss  the  vowel  similarity  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  read  this  sentence: 

The  goose  was  on  the  roof. 

Have  the  pupils  underline  the  words  that  have  a vowel 
similarity. 

Workbook 

Pages  62  and  63. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  compose  brief  stories  about  trips  that  they 
have  taken.  Let  them  make  an  outline  to  be  used  as  a basis  for 
the  talks.  Guide  them  in  enunciating  clearly  and  in  sticking  to 
the  point.  They  should  have  titles  for  their  stories.  For  ex- 
ample: "An  Automobile  Ride,"  "A  Bicycle  Trip,”  "A  Train 
Ride,”  "A  Visit  to  the  City.”  They  may  make  booklets  in 
which  they  draw  pictures  of  their  trips. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture  Book.  Have  the  pupils  add  a page  for  trains.  Dis- 
cuss different  kinds  of  trains  and  engines.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  find  pictures  of  the  different  kinds  of  cars.  For  example: 
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Pages 

184-189 


Reading  the  new 
vocabulary 


passenger  car,  dining  car,  flat  car,  oil  car,  baggage  car, 
mail  car. 

Construction.  If  good  tools  and  equipment  are  available, 
have  the  pupils  build  a simple  train.  This  may  be  used  for  a 
creative  play  activity.  Let  the  children  make  little  trains, 
trucks,  or  boats. 

Creative  Rhythms.  Help  the  children  to  pantomime  a train. 
See  "The  Train,”  in  Come  and  Caper,  p.  32,  by  Virginia 
Whitlock,  for  suggestions  for  activity  and  music,  or  Rhythmic 
Games  and  Dances,  pp.  28  and  97,  by  Dorothy  Hughes. 

Poem  to  Enjoy.  "Traveling,”  in  / Go  A-Traveling,  by  James 
S.  Tippett. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  Choo  Choo,  by  VIRGINIA  Lee  Burton;  The 
Little  Engline  That  Could,  by  Watty  Piper;  The  Little  Train, 
by  Lois  Lenski;  The  Story  Book  of  Trains,  by  Maud  and 
Miska  Petersham;  The  Picture  Book  of  Travel,  by  Berta  and 
Elmer  Hader. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Science  All  About  Us,  pp.  106-117, 
by  Gerald  S.  Craig  and  Agnes  Burke;  Farm  and  City, 
pp.  112-117,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell;  Making  New 
Friends,  pp.  152-167,  by  Ernest  Horn  and  Grace  M.  Shields 
(excellent  pictures  of  a caboose  may  be  found  on  pages  164-165). 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "On  the  Train,”  in  Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle 
Glenn  and  others;  "Choo  Choo  Train,”  in  New  Music  Hori- 
zons, Second  Book,  by  Osbourne  McConathy  and  others; 
"The  Freight  Train,”  in  The  American  Singer,  Book  One,  by 
John  W.  Beattie  and  others. 


The  Truck  and  the  Snowman 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  184,  gasoline,  drivers',  185,  ; 186, 

; 187, ; 188, ; 189, 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "What  different 
kinds  of  machines  do  we  see  on  the  street?”  Elicit  the  response: 
cars,  trucks,  busses.  "What  do  they  need  to  make  them  go?” 
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Elicit  and  write  Gasoline  makes  them  go.  "Where  do  they  get 
the  gasoline?”  Elicit  at  a gasoline  station.  "They  need  someone 
to  help  make  them  go,  too.  What  is  the  man  called  who  makes 
a truck  go?”  Elicit  a truck  driver.  "Who  makes  a bus  go?” 
Elicit  a bus  driver.  "What  two  things  must  these  machines  have 
if  they  are  going  on  a long  trip?”  Elicit  gasoline  and  drivers. 
Reading  a To  review  the  vocabulary  quickly,  say:  "Let’s  see  if  you  can 

blackboard  story  read  this  blackboard  story.  It  tells  what  a bus  says  as  it  rides 
along.” 
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Ngte.  The  pupils  will  be  aided  in  their  recognition  of  gasoline  and  drivers 
by  the  context. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "In  Our  story  today 
we  shall  read  about  many  different  kinds  of  trucks.  One  of  these 
trucks  had  a very  interesting  trip.  Let’s  read  the  story  and  find 
out  what  happened  on  its  long  ride.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Note.  Oral  sight  reading  should  be  used  occasionally  to  help  the  child 
acquire  ability  to  read  familiar  material  with  ease.  It  should  be  used  only 
when  the  content  contains  few  or  no  new  words  and  with  children  who  have 
acquired  confidence  in  reading.  The  first  question  or  statement  is  to  motivate 
the  reading  and  listening.  The  questions  which  follow  are  for  discussion  to 
aid  the  pupils  to  interpret  the  content.  During  the  reading,  tell  the  pupil  im- 
mediately any  word  over  which  he  hesitates. 
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Page  184 

Reading  orally 
at  sight 

Page  185 

Page  186 

Page  187 

Page  188 

Page  189 


Reviewing  the 
story  facts 


Selecting  the 
main  idea  for 
each  page 


Discuss  the  picture  and  have  the  title  and  subtitle  read  orally. 
"What  a funny  name  for  a story!  We  must  find  out  how  this 
story  got  its  name.  Read  this  page  to  us.  What  different  kinds 
of  trucks  did  Fred  see?”  List  them  on  the  blackboard. 

"Read  this  page  aloud  to  find  out  why  this  part  of  our  story 
is  called  The  Snowman.’  Where  did  Fred  make  his  snowman? 

"Fred  had  a visitor.  Read  what  happened.  Why  didn’t  Fred 
see  the  green  truck  stop?  Where  was  the  driver’s  home?  Why 
had  Pat  never  seen  a snowman? 

"Read  the  name  of  the  second  part  of  our  story.  Where  is 
this  truck  going?  Read  this  page  to  us.  What  kind  of  truck  is 
this  [ice-box  truck,  or  refrigerator  truck]?  Where  was  the  truck 
driver  taking  the  snowman?  Will  the  snowman  melt?  Why  not? 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Pat  said  when  he  saw  the 
snowman.  Why  did  all  the  people  come  running?  How  long 
do  you  think  it  took  to  go  from  Fred’s  gasoline  station  to  Pat’s 
house? 

"This  page  tells  about  a surprise  for  Fred.  Read  what  the 
story  says  about  it.  What  did  the  truck  driver  bring  Fred? 
What  kind  of  boy  was  Pat?  What  kept  the  oranges  from  spoiling 
on  this  long  trip? 

"There  were  two  surprises  in  this  story.  What  was  the  sur- 
prise for  the  boy  who  lived  in  the  south?  for  the  boy  in  the 
north?  Now  we  know  why  this  story  has  such  a funny  name. 
Who  can  tell  us?  What  kind  of  man  was  this  truck  driver? 
How  did  he  happen  to  stop  at  Fred’s  [to  get  gasoline  to  make 
his  truck  go]?” 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  back  to  page  184  and  read  the  page 
silently  again  to  find  the  sentence  or  sentences  which  are  so  im- 
portant that  the  story  could  not  be  told  without  them.  Have 
the  children  tell  why  they  think  the  sentences  are  so  impor- 
tant. Continue  this  type  of  discussion  of  each  page  of  the  story, 
leading  the  pupils  to  choose  the  sentences  which  give  the  most 
pertinent  information.  These  sentences  may  be  listed  on  the 
blackboard.  When  they  are  all  given,  let  a pupil  read  the 
blackboard  story  and  have  the  group  decide  if  it  tells  the  main 
plot  of  the  story  in  the  text. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Following 

written 

directions 


Classifying 
according  to 
simple  criteria 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 


1.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  work  out  simple  line  drawings  of 
different  kinds  of  trucks. 

Write  the  exercise  below  on  the  blackboard.  Give  each  child 
a large  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the 
story  and  follow  the  directions. 

Many  trucks  are  on  the  road  in  front  of  a station. 

The  drivers  want  to  buy  gasoline  for  long  trips  to  the  country. 

There  is  a lumber  truck,  a gasoline  truck,  an  express  truck, 
a milk  truck,  and  an  ice-box  truck  near  the  station. 

One  of  the  drivers  is  talking  with  Fred  on  the  corner  by  the 
gasoline-station  sign. 

Make  a very  big  picture  of  this  gasoline  station. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  two  groups  of  phrases  below 
Direct  a pupil  to  read  a phrase  in  the  first  group.  If  it  tells 
something  that  a child  can  do  in  the  country,  he  should  mark 
the  phrase  with  a big  X.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
all  the  phrases.  In  the  second  group  of  phrases  have  the  pupils 
mark  in  the  same  way  those  phrases  which  tell  something  a child 
can  do  in  the  city. 


In  the  Country 


X listen  to  the  radio 
look  for  eggs 
have  many  neighbors 
see  a farm  machine 


see  many  stores 
climb  a mountain 
play  in  the  barn 
see  tall  buildings 


In  the  City 


watch  a steam  shovel 
go  fishing 

see  the  baker's  truck 
saw  up  big  logs 


see  many  wagons 
go  to  big  airports 
see  fields  of  wheat 
ride  in  street  cars 
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Recognizing  hard 
and  soft  "g” 


Talking  together 


Retelling  stories 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

List  on  the  blackboard  in  one  column,  gave,  got.  In  another 
column  list  Ginger,  cage.  Have  the  words  pronounced.  Then 
say:  ’’Did  you  hear  a difference  in  the  sound  of  the  letter 
g in  these  groups  of  words?  In  the  first  group  we  say  that  g 
makes  a hard  sound.  In  the  second  group  it  has  a soft  sound. 
Do  you  think  that  soft  g sounds  like  the  letter  j in  Jack  or 
jumpT'  Discuss  the  similarity.  ’Ts  g hard  or  soft  in  these 
words?”  Write:  Ginger,  cage,  oranges,  gasoline,  goose,  girls.  Have 
each  word  pronounced  and  the  hard  or  soft  g identified. 

Workbook 

Page  64. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  our  country  to 
broaden  the  children’s  concept  of  the  differences.  Bring  out  the 
differences  in  climate  and  the  inter-dependence  of  these  parts 
of  the  country. 

Encourage  the  children  to  read  other  books  and  stories  that 
relate  to  the  unit  theme  and  to  report  to  the  class  what  they 
have  read. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Picture  Book.  Have  the  pupils  add  a page  for  trucks. 

Drawing,  Organize  committees  to  make  a frieze  of  trucks. 
Encourage  the  children  to  find  additional  information  about 
kinds  of  trucks.  The  following  trucks  may  be  included : moving 
van,  fire  truck,  bakery  truck,  coal  truck,  express  truck,  milk 
truck,  mail  truck,  lumber  truck,  dump  truck,  oil  truck,  ice-box 
truck. 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  "Bill,  the  Truck  Driver,”  in  Diggers  and 
Builders,  by  Henry  B.  Lent;  Neighbors  and  Helpers,  pp.  141- 
158,  by  Grace  E.  Storm;  The  Bus  Driver,  by  Henry  B.  Lent. 

Supplementary  Reading.  In  City  and  Country,  pp.  9-21,  by 
Nila  B.  Smith;  Farm  and  City,  pp.  95-101,  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell;  Susan's  Neighbors  at  Work,  pp.  176-224,  by  Paul 
R.  Hanna  and  others. 
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Pages 

190-199 


Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words;  Page  190,  Mulligan,  dig;  191, ; 192, ; 

193, ; 194, ; 195, ; 196, ; 197, ; 198, 

furnace;  199, 


Talking  about 
steam  shovels 


Reading 
a story 


DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Establish  the  con- 
cept of  steam  shovel  through  discussion.  Encourage  the  pupils 
to  participate  freely  in  the  conversation.  Some  of  them  may 
have  seen  steam  shovels  at  work.  Let  them  give  as  much  in- 
formation as  possible  to  the  group.  Have  a large  picture  of  a 
steam  shovel  available  or  use  the  picture  in  the  text.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  may  be  used  as  a guide: 

"How  many  of  you  have  seen  a steam  shovel  at  work?  What 
does  a steam  shovel  do?"  Elicit  that  it  digs  big  holes  for  the 
cellars  of  new  buildings,  roads,  airports,  etc.  "Why  do  men  use 
a steam  shovel  when  they  are  going  to  build  something  very 
big?  Yes,  a steam  shovel  can  do  the  work  of  many,  many  men. 
It  has  a huge  bucket  which  scoops  up  more  dirt  than  the  men 
can  dig  up  with  little  shovels. 

"Do  you  know  what  a furnace  is?"  Elicit  the  response  that  it  is 
used  to  keep  houses  and  buildings  warm ; that  it  is  in  the  cellar. 
Explain  that  a steam  shovel  has  a big  boiler  like  a furnace  and 
that  the  smokestack  sticks  up  through  the  roof.  A fire  under 
the  boiler  makes  the  steam  which  makes  the  shovel  work.  Tell 
the  pupils  that  now  there  are  shovels  which  work  even  faster 
than  steam  shovels.  Gasoline  or  electricity  (not  steam)  makes 
them  go. 

After  the  discussion,  say  "This  story  tells  you  about  a steam 
shovel.  It  tells  the  name  of  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the  big 
shovel." 


Mike  Mulligan  had  a big  steam  shovel. 

His  steam  shovel  worked  and  worked. 

Dig,  dig,  dig,  it  went  all  day. 

It  had  a fire  like  a furnace  to  make  its  steam. 
The  steam  made  the  shovel  go. 
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Have  the  story  read  silently  and  then  orally.  Compare  dig  with 
big.  If  the  children  need  additional  experience  with  the  new 
vocabulary,  they  may  find,  frame,  and  read  specific  phrases. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ’’The  name  of  OUr 
new  story  is  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel.  When  we 
read  it,  we  shall  find  out  many  interesting  things  about  steam 
shovels.  The  ending  will  surprise  you  very  much.  Let’s  read 
and  find  out  what  happened.” 


GUIDED  READING 


Page  190 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 


Page  191 

Page  192 

Page  193 


Page  194 

Page  195 

Page  196 


’’What  is  the  name  of  our  story?  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  What  is  the  name  of  the  first  part?”  Write  We  Want  to 
Work  on  the  blackboard.  ’’This  first  page  tells  you  about  Mike 
Mulligan  and  his  steam  shovel.  Read  it  to  yourselves  and  be 
ready  to  tell  six  things  about  this  steam  shovel.”  After  the 
silent  reading,  write  on  the  blackboard,  as  the  children  suggest, 
the  following  story  facts:  Her  name  was  Mary  Ann;  she  and 
Mike  had  worked  together  a long  time;  she  cut  through  mountains; 
she  helped  to  make  roads;  she  helped  to  make  big  airports;  she 
helped  to  dig  big  cellars. 

’’Something  happened  to  make  Mike  Mulligan  and  Mary  Ann 
very  unhappy.  Read  the  page  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Why 
couldn’t  they  find  work? 

’’Read  this  page  and  see  what  Mike  Mulligan  promised  the 
men.  What  will  happen  if  Mike  and  Mary  do  not  dig  the  cellar 
in  one  day? 

’’What  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  our  story?”  Write  Dig! 
Dig!  Dig!  on  the  blackboard.  ”What  should  you  do  if  a steam 
shovel  came  to  work  near  your  house?  Read  this  page  and  find 
out  what  the  people  in  this  town  did.  What  made  Mike  Mulli- 
gan and  Mary  Ann  work  fast? 

’’Something  funny  happened  while  they  were  at  work.  Read 
this  page  and  see  what  it  was.  Why  did  the  firemen  rush  to 
Mary  Ann? 

’’Look  at  all  the  people!  Read  and  find  out  why  they  are  all 
watching.  Do  you  think  Mike  Mulligan  and  Mary  Ann  can  dig 
the  cellar  in  just  one  day? 

’’Read  the  next  page  and  see  if  they  finished  the  cellar  in  time. 
Will  Mike  Mulligan  and  Mary  Ann  get  their  money? 
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Page  197 


Page  198 
Page  199 


Talking  about 
the  moods  of 
the  story 


Making  voices 
fit  the  moods  of 
the  story 


Listening  at- 
tentively to  plan 
illustrations 


"What  is  the  name  of  this  part  of  the  story?”  Write  In  the 
Cellar  on  the  blackboard.  "Something  terrible  happened  to 
Mary  Ann!  Read  the  next  page  and  find  out  what  it  was.  How 
can  a steam  shovel  get  out  of  a hole  it  has  made?”  Let  the 
children  discuss  what  Mary  Ann  could  do  and  anticipate  what 
they  think  will  happen  now. 

"Let’s  find  out  what  happened  to  Mary  Ann.  Read  the  page. 
What  would  be  Mary  Ann’s  new  job?  What  would  be  Mike’s 
new  job? 

"Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  see  if  Mary  Ann  was 
happy.  Why  did  the  men  like  to  sit  by  the  furnace?  Finish  the 
story  and  find  out  what  it  tells  you  to  do.  Do  you  think  you 
could  find  this  little  town?  Why  not? 

"Now  let’s  look  [on  the  blackboard]  at  the  names  of  the  three 
parts  of  this  story.  How  did  Mike  Mulligan  and  Mary  Ann 
feel  in  the  first  part  [sad  because  they  needed  a job]?  in  the 
second  part  [happy  because  they  were  busy  working]?  in  the 
last  part  [first  worried  because  they  could  not  get  out  of  the 
cellar  and  then  happy  in  their  new  jobs]?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Discuss  with  the  class  the  importance  of  showing  with  their 
voices  how  the  story  characters  felt.  Help  the  pupils  to  make 
their  voices  sound  happy  when  the  people  were  happy;  excited; 
surprised;  sad;  disbelieving  (Dig  a cellar  in  one  day!);  ques- 
tioning (Why  not?);  contentment  (at  the  end  of  the  story). 
Since  so  many  moods  are  expressed  in  this  story,  you  may  wish, 
before  having  the  story  read  aloud,  to  choose  certain  sentences, 
to  write  these  on  the  blackboard,  and  to  have  the  pupils  read 
them  with  varied,  lively  expression.  Divide  the  pupils  into  three 
sub-groups;  each  group  should  prepare  to  read  orally  one  sec- 
tion of  the  story. 

Let  those  in  the  first  group  read  their  section  aloud  as  the 
others  listen  with  books  closed.  The  listeners  are  to  select  a 
part  which  would  make  a good  picture.  Then  have  the  second 
group  read  its  part  while  the  others  listen  to  select  a part  which 
would  make  a good  picture.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  third  group.  After  the  groups  have  decided  on  the  picture 
for  each  section,  let  volunteers  illustrate  the  three  parts.  Label 
the  pictures  and  arrange  them  in  sequence  on  the  bulletin  board. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Improving 
word  meaning 


Reading  for  the 
main  idea 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  find  and  underline  the  word  or  phrase  in  each  row 
that  means  the  same  or  tells  about  the  first  word  in  the  row. 


always 

different 

happy 

shovel 

gasoline 

track 

caboose 

logs 

country 

furnace 

mountain 

stove 

machines 


sometimes 
not  alike 
very  pretty 
something  to  eat 
to  make  machines  go 
to  he  silly 
a little  railroad  car 
a sawmill 
fields  and  farms 
to  warm  a house 
a very  big  hill 
a place  for  a fire 
a new  book 


all  the  time 
beautiful 
very  glad 

something  to  dig  with 
to  stop  a bus 
for  a train  to  run  on 
a big  machine 
trees  cut  down 
no  flower  gardens 
to  make  a bicycle 
people  who  live  next  door 
a place  to  buy  something 
something  that  works 


2.  Provide  each  child  with  a copy  of  the  exercise  below.  Di- 
rect the  children  to  read  each  riddle  and  to  write  the  answers 
in  the  blanks. 


1 

I am  very  big. 

I dig  a hole  faster  than  a man 
can  dig. 

I am  a . 

3 

I have  four  wheels. 

I run  on  roads  and  streets. 

I bring  things  and  take  them 
away. 

I am  a . 

5 

I say  "Choo!  Choo!” 

I run  on  two  tracks. 

I am  a . 


2 

I am  a farm  machine. 

I do  the  work  of  many  men. 
I am  a . 


4 

I am  the  last  car  of  a train. 
I have  a little  stove. 

I am  a . 


6 

I have  a big,  big  fire  in  me. 

I keep  houses  and  people  warm. 
I am  a . 


truck  train  caboose 

steam  shovel  furnace  tractor 
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Discriminating 
between  words 
alike  except  for 
initial  letters 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

Give  copies  of  the  following  exercise  to  the  pupils  and  direct 
them  to  draw  a line  under  the  word  which  belongs  in  each 
sentence. 

1.  We  heard  Mother us  to  come  to  dinner. 

hall  call  ball 

2.  Will  you this  home  to  Mother? 

cake  take  bake 

3.  Take  care  or  you  will the  wagon  over. 

tip  trip  Flip 

4.  We  got  very in  the  rain  last  night. 

wet  let  pet 

5.  You  may at  the  sunflowers  in  my  garden. 

book  took  look 

6.  Should  you  like  to and  work  with  me? 

way  stay  gray 

7.  When  it  snows,  I shall  ride  on  my . 

bed  sled  red 

8.  Did  you  see  the  frog  by  the of  the  brook? 

ride  hide  side 

9.  I like  to  go  to  the  baker’s for  Mother. 

stop  drop  shop 

10.  The  little  boy down  in  a puddle. 

cat  hat  sat 

11.  Up  on  the  mountain  the  men  cut for  lumber. 

dogs  logs  frogs 

12.  Children  sometimes  like  the  milk  from  a . 

coat  boat  goat 

13.  Did  you  hear  the  door when  Father  came  in? 

chick  pick  click 

14.  The  driver  of  the  baker’s  truck  will rolls  and  bread. 

sell  tell  bell 

15.  The  train  went  fast  along  the . 

black  quack  track 


When  the  exercise  is  finished,  check  each  sentence  orally. 

Note.  As  extra  work,  new  sentences  may  be  given  containing  words  formed 
from  the  same  rhyming  endings  as  those  given  in  the  exercise  and  big,  dig\ 
in,  win-,  jump,  bump-,  fast,  last. 
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Pages  65  and  66. 


Workbook 


LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

See  the  "Purposeful  Rereading  Activities"  of  this  lesson 
(page  232  of  this  Manual)  for  suggestions  to  help  the  children 
to  make  their  voices  fit  the  mood  and  character  of  the  story. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  retell  stories  that  they  have  espe- 
cially enjoyed  or  incidents  from  them.  Remember  that  this 
activity  is  to  provide  not  only  practice  in  speaking  but  also 
training  in  listening. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Culminating  Activities.  Guide  the  group  in  making  up  a play 
entitled  "Round  Go  the  Wheels.”  Have  committees  plan  and 
write  a program  for  the  entertainment  of  another  class.  The 
children  may  represent  the  different  machines,  telling  the  kind 
of  work  they  do  and  how  they  help  us. 

Suggested  Program: 

Song.  "On  the  Train,”  Tuning  Up,  p.  156 
Playlet.  "Round  Go  the  Wheels” 

Short  Talks;  Class  Picture  Book;  Truck  Frieze 
Song.  "The  Steam  Shovel,”  Our  First  Music,  p.  197,  by  Theresa 
Armitage  and  others 
Poems 

Reading  by  parts  of  group’s  favorite  story 
Song.  "Taxis,”  Tuning  Up,  p.  129 


Stories  to  Enjoy.  "Tony,  the  Steam  Shovel  Man,"  in  Diggers 
and  Builders,  by  Henry  B.  Lent;  also  in  Story  and  Verse  for 
Children,  compiled  by  Miriam  B.  Huber;  The  Little  House, 
by  Virginia  Lee  Burton;  A Steam  Shovel  for  Me,  by  Vera 
Edelstadt;  a Story  about  Tall  Buildings,  by  Helen  S.  Read. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Animals,  Plants,  and  Machines, 
pp.  184-194,  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell;  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors, pp.  195-200,  by  William  S.  Gray  and  others;  Here  and 
There  with  Henry,  pp.  13-18,  by  James  S.  Tippett. 
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EVALUATING  ACTIVITIES 


Recognizing  the 
basic  vocabulary 


Comprehension  Test.  Main  Idea.  To  test  the  ability  to 
choose  the  main  idea  of  a story,  hectograph  the  exercise  below. 

Direct  the  pupils  to_draw  a line  under-the  sentence  which  tells 
the  main  idea  of  each  story  in  the  unit. 

1 

Ebenezer  was  a farm  machine  that  could  do  the  work  of  many  men. 

Ebenezer  could  not  eat  cup  cakes,  but  he  could  cut  the  apple  trees. 

2 

Ned  liked  to  make  up  rhymes  when  he  was  riding  his  beautiful  new 
bicycle. 

Men  and  machines  helped  Ned  to  ride  his  new  bicycle  by  making 
a new  road  near  his  house. 

3 

The  children  had  a ride  in  the  caboose  up  the  mountain. 

The  children  played  with  Joe  at  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

4 

Fred  liked  to  make  a snowman  in  front  of  the  gasoline  station. 

The  driver  of  an  ice-box  truck  made  two  boys  who  lived  far  away 
from  one  another  very  happy. 


5 

Mike  and  his  steam  shovel  found  a happy  home  in  the  town  hall 
they  helped  to  build. 

Mike  and  his  steam  shovel  worked  faster  and  better  when  people 
watched  them. 

Checking  Oral  Reading  Growth.  Have  each  child  select  a 
section  from  any  story  in  the  unit  and  read  it  orally.  Make 
informal  notations  of  his  oral  reading  needs. 

Checking  Concepts  Gained.  Let  the  pupils  prepare  and  give 
three-sentence  oral  stories,  telling  how  machines  help  us.  They 
may  use  ideas  gained  from  reading  this  text  or  from  their  out- 
side reading. 

HELPING  THE  INDIVIDUAL  CHILD 

Note.  The  children  at  this  point  should  have  acquired  security  and  a feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  reading  material  of  this  level.  If  marked  insecurity  is 
evident,  look  for  the  causes  and  try  to  remedy  them. 

1.  Those  pupils  who  do  not  readily  recognize  at  sight  the 
basic  vocabulary  should  have  intensive  word  study  for  short 
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an  interest 
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Improving  oral 
reading 


periods.  Develop  again  the  meaning  of  each  word  through  pic- 
tures and  discussion.  Aid  the  children  in  the  recognition  of  each 
word  by  leading  them  to  see  the  phonetic  clues.  After  the  word 
has  been  carefully  retaught  through  meaning  and  word  analysis, 
organize  simple  exercises  using  the  words  in  contextual  situa- 
tions. Then  provide  drill  or  games  with  the  words  which  have 
presented  difficulty. 

2.  Make  the  following  game:  Cut  from  tagboard  pictures  of 
various  machines.  Label  each  one.  In  one  envelope  place  cor- 
responding name  cards  for  the  leader.  In  another  envelope  place 
sentence  cards  which  are  to  be  distributed  to  the  players.  The 
leader  places  the  machines  in  the  center  of  the  table  and  reads 
a name  card ; for  example,  tractor.  The  pupil  who  has  a sen- 
tence which  tells  about  a tractor  reads  it  and  places  the  card 
under  the  picture  of  a tractor  in  the  center  of  the  table.  The 
player  whose  sentence  strips  are  all  under  the  correct  machines 
first  wins  the  game. 

3.  After  the  children  have  read  and  enjoyed  these  stories, 
suggest  others  and  stimulate  their  desire  to  read  them. 

The  discussion  questions  listed  below  may  bring  out  a child’s 
current  interests  and  help  the  teacher  to  select  books  that  will 
meet  these  interests: 

If  you  could  have  three  wishes,  what  should  you  ask  for? 

What  do  you  sometimes  think  about  when  you  are  alone? 

Where  should  you  like  to  go  for  a trip? 

Note.  Finding  the  right  book  for  the  right  child  is  a very  important  step 
in  helping  some  retarded  readers  to  renew  or  regain  an  interest  in  reading. 

4.  Group  together  the  children  who  need  help  in  oral  reading. 
Recall  and  discuss  the  standards  of  good  oral  reading.  Check  to 
see  that  all  word  difficulties  are  eliminated  and,  if  necessary,  pro- 
vide additional  word  and  phrase  activities.  Have  each  pupil 
try  to  read  given  sections  of  a story  with  smoothness,  ease,  ex- 
pression, and  good  tone  quality.  Call  the  pupils’  attention  to 
voice  adjustment  for  different  moods.  Discuss  the  type  of  ex- 
pression to  be  used.  As  each  pupil  completes  his  practice,  have 
him  judge  his  own  reading  and  then  ask  other  members  of  the 
group  to  tell  ’’why  John’s  reading  is  better  today.”  Remember 
to  give  positive,  encouraging  help.  Call  attention  constantly  to 
the  progress  each  child  is  making.  Make  this  rereading  activity 
purposeful  by  providing  an  incentive  and  having  the  pupils  feel 
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the  need  for  this  practice.  Avoid  pointless  rereading  of  any 
material. 

5.  Give  further  guidance  to  the  children  who  do  not  readily 
recognize  the  main  idea  of  a story,  page,  or  paragraph. 

a.  Have  those  pupils  reread  the  comprehension  test.  (See 
page  236  of  this  Manual.)  Discuss  which  sentence  most  nearly 
tells  all  that  is  in  the  story.  Have  them  tell  just  what  they 
know  about  the  story  from  each  sentence. 

h.  Read  to  the  group  short  simple  stories  from  other  readers 
and  have  the  children  make  up  a title  for  each  story. 

c.  Read  to  the  group  short  stories  and  have  the  pupils  retell 
the  plot  in  one  sentence. 

d.  Cut  out  short  stories  from  old  texts  and  mount  them  on 
tagboard.  Have  the  pupil  read  a story  silently,  illustrate  it, 
choose  the  correct  title  from  three  written  at  the  bottom  of  the 
story,  and  print  the  title  over  his  picture. 

e.  Compose  simple  paragraphs,  such  as  the  following: 

Ned  had  no  place  to  ride  his  beautiful  bicycle. 

He  took  it  back  into  his  yard. 

How  did  he  feel? 

glad  beautiful  not  happy  tired 

After  the  children  have  read  the  story  silently,  discuss  the 
words  below  the  story  and  decide  which  one  tells  the  way  Ned 
felt.  Notice  that  the  word  to  be  selected  is  not  included  in  the 
story.  The  child  must  think  before  choosing  the  right  word. 

/.  After  the  pupils  have  finished  reading  a story,  help  them 
to  determine  the  main  idea  by  picking  out  the  most  important 
thing  that  happened.  The  children  should  reread  the  part  to 
make  sure  they  are  right. 


Round  Go  the  Wheels 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  LISTENING 

"What  kind  of  machines  have  we  read  about?  Which  one  is 
the  biggest?  Which  story  did  you  like  best?  Why? 

"We  have  another  poem  in  our  book.  It  has  the  same 
name  that  our  unit  about  machines  has.  It  is  'Round  Go  the 
Wheels.’  ” 
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READING  THE  POEM 


’’Listen  while  I read  the  poem  to  you  [books  closed]  and  see 
if  you  can  tell  which  machine  it  is  about.”  Follow  the  reading 
with  discussion  of  the  content.  Encourage  comments,  such  as 

”I  heard  the  train  go  ’choo-choo.’  ” 

”A  train  goes  by  our  house.” 

”I  like  to  count  the  cars.” 

REREADING  THE  POEM 

Have  the  pupils  close  their  eyes.  Can  they  see  what  the  train 
looks  like  as  the  poem  is  reread?  The  next  time  it  is  read  the 
children  may  join  in  making  the  noises  of  the  engines.  Finally, 
reread  the  poem  for  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES 

Let  the  children  suggest  ways  in  which  to  organize  a choral 
reading;  for  example,  one  group  of  boys  may  be  the  engines  and 
say  the  lines  of  the  engines;  a group  of  girls  may  be  the  whistle 
and  the  bell;  the  whole  class  may  say  the  narrative.  Emphasize 
clear,  expressive  speech.  Help  each  child  to  understand  his 
responsibility  to  the  whole  group. 

POEMS  TO  ENJOY 

’’Different  Bicycles,”  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  in  Sung  under 
the  Silver  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  Association  for  Childhood 
Education;  ’’Trucks,”  ’’Traffic  Sounds,”  and”  Engine,”  all  from 
I Go  A-Traveling,  by  James  S.  Tippett;  ’’Taxis,”  by  Rachel 
Field,  in  Story  and  Verse  for  Children,  compiled  by  Miriam 
B.  Huber;  ’’Passenger  Train,”  by  Edith  H.  Newlin,  in 
Very  Young  Verses,  compiled  by  Barbara  P.  Geismer  and 
Antoinette  B.  Suter. 
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Unit  VII  • Old  Stories 


INTRODUCTION 

This  unit  will  enlarge  the  pupils’  interest  in  reading,  increase 
their  knowledge  of  literature,  promote  independent  reading,  and 
encourage  attitudes  of  fun  and  enjoyment  from  reading. 

The  stories  are  classic  tales.  Encourage  the  children  to  enjoy 
the  fantasy  and  humor  in  them.  Use  every  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  old  stories  which  are  part  of  their 
literary  heritage.  Activities  to  stimulate  a lively  interest  in 
reading  for  pleasure  should  be  carried  on  throughout  the  unit. 
(See  suggestions  under  "Enrichment  Activities,”  pp.  244-246.) 

In  addition  this  unit  is  presented  to  develop  power  and  self- 
confidence  in  attacking  new  and  unfamiliar  material.  The  stories 
contain  relatively  few  new  words  and  are  written  in  simple 
style. 
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Vary  the  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  group.  A fast- 
moving  group  should  have  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  types 
of  reading  of  which  the  pupils  are  capable.  This  material  should 
be  handled  more  independently  by  them.  A slow-moving  group 
should  have  systematic  vocabulary  review  and  continued  care- 
ful teaching  to  increase  comprehension  skills  and  to  improve  any 
areas  in  which  weaknesses  are  apparent. 

The  teacher  should  use  her  own  judgment  in  presenting  the 
material  in  this  unit.  She  should  remember  that  the  lessons  are 
merely  suggestive  and  are  organized  for  a typical  situation  in 
which  three  or  four  groups  in  a class  are  working  at  their  own 
level  and  speed. 


The  Very  Big  Cow 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  201,  ; 202,  silk’,  203,  stick,  break’, 

204, ; 205, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Distribute  the 
books  and  have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Direct 
them  to  read  the  unit  titles.  Let  them  briefly  review  the  main 
idea  of  each  unit.  Have  the  title  of  the  last  unit  read  and  lead 
the  pupils  to  anticipate  the  type  of  stories  in  this  last  part  of 
the  book.  Discuss  the  difference  between  the  stories  to  be  read 
in  this  unit  and  those  of  the  preceding  unit.  Compare  these  old 
stories  with  the  modern  make-believe  ones  in  "Story  Fun." 

"The  first  story  in  this  last  part  of  our  book  is  The  Very  Big 
Cow.  What  does  a farmer  get  from  a cow?"  Elicit  and  write 
milk.  "Let’s  see  if  you  can  read  this  new  word.  It  rhymes  with 
milk.  It  tells  the  name  of  a kind  of  cloth."  Write  silk  under 
the  word  milk  and  have  it  read.  Have  the  pupils  use  the  new 
word  in  sentences.  "What  is  a baby  chicken  called?”  Elicit 
and  write  a chick.  "This  new  word  means  a branch  that  has 
been  broken  from  a tree.  It  rhymes  with  chick.”  Write  stick 
under  chick.  "What  can  you  do  with  a stick?”  Elicit  in  the 
discussion  break  a stick. 
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To  check  the  presentation,  write  on  the  blackboard  the  rhymes 
below  and  have  them  read  orally: 


A little  girl  am  I 
Who  likes  an  apple  pie, 
A pretty  dress  of  silk, 

A big,  big  cup  of  milkl 


A little  boy  am  I 
Who  likes  to  catch  a fly. 

To  feed  a yellow  chick. 
And  break  a big,  big  stick! 


Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "This  Story  has 
many  funny  rhymes  in  it.  The  farmer  has  trouble  with  his  cow. 
Let’s  read  and  find  out  what  happened.” 


GUIDED  READING 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  whole  story  by  themselves.  Explain 
that  they  should  read  it  very  carefully.  When  they  have  fin- 
ished, they  are  to  read  the  following  sentences  from  the  black- 
board to  find  those  which  are  true.  They  may  reread  parts  of 
the  story  if  necessary. 

1.  The  man  asked  the  cow  to  stand  still. 

2.  The  very  big  cow  liked  to  stand  very  still. 

3.  The  very  big  cow  wanted  a dress  of  silk. 

4.  The  man  wanted  the  cherry  tree  stick  to  break. 

5.  The  man  had  a good  reason  to  sing. 

6.  The  farmer  was  too  busy  to  tie  the  cow. 

7.  The  very  little  man  saw  a boy  at  the  door. 

8.  The  very  little  man  liked  rhymes. 

9.  The  little  girl  wanted  a cup  of  milk  for  a cake. 

10.  The  cow  gave  milk  to  the  very  little  man  for  the  girl. 

If  the  group  is  ready  for  independent  reading,  hectograph  the 
sentences  and  let  the  children  read  and  do  the  "Yes-No” 
comprehension  check  without  further  guidance. 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  parts  which  prove  that  the  state- 
ments given  above  are  true  or  false.  A child  should  read  the 
first  statement  orally,  and  then  read  the  part  from  the  text 
which  explains  that  his  response  is  correct.  Continue  in  the 
same  manner  with  all  the  statements.  Finally  have  the  story 
read  for  fun  and  enjoyment. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 
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Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Duplicate  this  exercise.  Direct  the  pupils  to  draw  a line 


under  the  right  answer. 

1.  What  did  the  little  man 
want  to  do? 

Get  a dress  of  silk. 

Milk  the  big  cow. 

Go  to  see  his  mother. 

3.  What  did  his  mother  tell 
him  to  do  to  the  cow? 

Tie  her  to  the  cherry  tree. 
Take  her  to  the  barn. 

Break  a stick  over  her  back. 

5.  What  did  the  little  girl  want? 

A dress  of  silk. 

Milk  for  a cake. 

A pretty  cow. 


2.  What  did  he  tell  the  cow 
first? 

I will  give  you  a cake. 

I will  give  you  a dress  of  silk. 

I will  break  a stick. 

4.  What  did  he  want  the  farmer 
to  do? 

Tie  the  very  big  cow. 

Break  the  stick. 

Milk  the  cow. 

6.  What  made  the  cow  give 
them  milk? 

She  wanted  to  please  the  girl. 

She  was  tired  of  eating. 

She  wanted  a dress  of  silk. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  following  groups  of  words: 


caboose 

uncle 

stick 

country 

chicken 

duck 

corner 

pockets 

quack 

cage 

raccoon 

truck 

cars 

tractor 

Mac 

Have  the  words  in  the  first  column  pronounced.  Ask  the 
pupils:  "What  beginning  sound  is  the  same  in  all  the  words? 
What  letter  makes  the  sound?  Like  what  other  letter  and  sound 
is  it?”  Write  kitten  and  kitchen  for  comparison.  "In  the  middle 
column,  where  do  you  both  hear  and  see  this  sound  of  hard  c 
or  ^?  in  the  last  column?” 

Say  the  words  in  mixed  order  and  have  the  pupils  signify  in 
which  position  they  hear  the  hard  c or  ^ sound.  Provide  as  much 
practice  as  seems  necessary. 
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Perceiving  the 
consonant 
digraph  "ck* 


Developing 
fluent  speech 


Learning  to  be 
good  listeners 

Retelling  stories 


2.  Call  attention  to  the  letters  ck  which  come  together  in 
stick,  duck,  quack,  truck,  etc.,  and  explain  that  sometimes  c and 
k come  together  in  words  to  make  one  sound — hard  c or  k. 

Other  words  for  auditory  drill  on  perceiving  hard  c or  k are: 

Medial:  baker,  basket,  donkey,  monkey,  pockets, 

pumpkins,  sprinkler,  clinkety-clank,  tink-tinkle 
Final:  break,  silk,  honk.  Jack,  look,  milk,  thank, 
think,  took,  walk,  work,  black,  Dick,  pick 

Workbook 

Pages  67  and  68. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

During  the  book-club  period  (see  "Co-ordinating  Activity,” 
below),  help  the  children  to  talk  without  repeating  and  pausing 
unnecessarily.  Urge  only  those  who  want  to  contribute  to  do  so. 
Allow  them  time  to  plan  what  they  will  say.  Let  them  use 
simple  notes  as  a guide  if  they  wish.  Give  them  sufficient  time 
to  say  everything  that  they  have  planned. 

Emphasize  during  the  activities  of  this  unit  that  being  a good 
listener  is  as  important  as  being  a good  speaker.  Recall  the 
standards  previously  set  up  by  the  group  for  good  listening. 

Encourage  each  pupil  to  ask  his  mother  or  grandmother  about 
an  old  story  which  she  liked  when  she  was  very  little.  Have  each 
pupil  retell  the  story.  Emphasize  that  many  stories  have  been 
told  for  a long,  long  time  and  that  many  people  have  repeated 
them.  This  accounts  for  the  variations. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Co-ordinating  Activity.  Reserve  a part  of  each  day  for  a 
story  club  or  book  club.  Let  the  children  name  this  period.  En- 
courage the  pupils  to  tell  or  read  stories  which  they  like.  Have 
them  bring  books  from  home  and  from  the  public  library  to 
show  the  rest  of  the  group.  Make  a tagboard  chart  such  as  the 
one  on  the  next  page  and  place  it  where  the  children  can  reach 
it.  The  group  may  use  the  chart  to  plan  their  daily  programs. 
Cut  the  tagboard  on  the  lines  and  insert  a small  note  pad.  En- 
courage the  children  to  sign  one  of  the  small  tablets  if  they  wish 
(and  are  prepared)  to  take  part  in  the  program.  After  a pro- 
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gram  has  been  given,  tear  off  the  front  pages  and  file  them 
away.  Then  a fresh  page  is  ready  for  the  children  to  use  in 
planning  the  next  program. 


Our  Reading 

Club 

I have  a story  I have  a story  I have  a poem 

to  read 

to  tell. 

to  read. 

Bill 

1 Edd/'e 

1 

i Kar\ 

Rut-K 

r 

L_ 

I have  a poem  I have  a riddle  I have  a play 

to  say. 

to  read.  to  give. 

Helen 

1 Ma  rion 

Henry 

Jim 

1 Sreve 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Note.  Turn  up  the  bottom  of  the  chart  and  fasten  it  with  brads.  This 
forms  a fold  in  which  the  sheets  may  be  filed. 


Such  a club  functions  best  when  children  are  selected  as  offi- 
cers and  when  their  committees  handle  the  activities.  Children 
on  the  program  committee  often  ask  a child  to  read  a selection 
to  them  before  he  signs  up  for  the  program.  They  set  standards 
for  the  contributions. 

Construction.  Help  the  group  to  build  a book  shop  with  big 
packing  boxes.  Here  the  children  may  display  books  which  con- 
tain interesting  stories  for  others  to  read.  Children  who  cannot 
contribute  books  may  wish  to  make  large  colorful  book  posters 
for  the  book  shop.  Organize  committees  for  building  the  book 
shop,  making  posters,  and  for  taking  care  of  the  shop. 

Bulletin  Board.  Display  attractive  book  jackets  to  increase 
interest  in  reading  specific  books.  The  pupils  may  wish  to  make 
colorful  book  jackets  (which  will  later  go  on  their  favorite  books) 
for  the  display.  A committee  may  be  organized  to  arrange  the 
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display,  changing  it  daily.  Post  a "'Surprise”  notice  or  an  "Ex- 
tra” newspaper  to  announce  or  call  attention  to  an  especially 
interesting  story  in  another  textbook  or  in  a picture-story  book; 
for  example: 

|!illllllllll!llll!llll||l!li!!!lllli!i;l^^^  


Extra  ! Extra  ! 


Read  all  about 

Who  ate 

The  Red  Rooster. 

Johnny  Cake  ? 

-Qp 

Stories  to  Enjoy.  The  following  books  contain  excellent  sto- 
ries to  read  to  the  children:  Children's  Literature  by  Grades  and 
Types,  compiled  by  Ollie  Depew  ; The  Gunniwolf  and  Other 
Merry  Tales,  compiled  by  Wilhelmina  Harper;  Winnie  the 
Pooh,  by  A.  A.  Milne;  Just  So  Stories,  by  Rudyard  Kipling; 
Stories  That  Never  Grow  Old,  by  Watty  Piper;  Story  and  Verse 
for  Children,  compiled  by  Miriam  B.  Huber;  Tales  from 
Grimm  and  More  Tales  from  Grimm,  by  Wanda  Gag;  Told 
under  the  Green  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  Association  for 
Childhood  Education. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Making  Storybook  Friends,  pp.  99- 
103,  by  Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and  others;  Read  Another  Story, 
pp.  63-70,  by  Marjorie  Pratt  and  Mary  Meighen;  The 
Children's  Own  Readers,  Book  Two  (New  Edition),  pp.  67-80, 
by  Mary  E.  Pennell  and  Alice  M.  Cusack;  Playing  Together, 
pp.  7-22,  by  Burdette  R.  Buckingham. 
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Pages 

206-212 


Reading  the 
new  vocabulary 


Pages 

206-212 

Reading  for  an 
audience 


The  Old  Woman  and  the  Fox 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  206,  ; 207,  ; 208,  wolf',  209, 

ira-la-la;  210, ; 211, ; 212, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "There  are  several 
animals  in  our  next  story.  They  can  all  talk!  Let’s  see  if  you 
know  their  names.”  Present  and  have  read:  a little  lamb,  a bear, 
a big  sheep,  a fox,  a wolf.  Show  the  children  a picture  of  a wolf. 
Perhaps  they  can  tell  other  stories  which  they  have  read  about 
a wolf.  Let  them  tell  what  they  know  about  each  animal. 

"One  of  these  animals  can  sing.  This  is  what  he  says:  Tra- 
la-la,  Tra-la-lee.  Which  animal  do  you  think  it  is?  We  shall 
have  to  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 

Review  the  following  phrases  by  writing  them  on  the  black- 
board and  having  them  read  quickly:  through  the  gate,  someone 
to  watch,  take  good  care.  Let  me  hear  you,  she  went  along,  your 
voice,  nothing  happens,  the  green  hillside. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "One  of  these  ani- 
mals thought  he  was  very  wise.  Which  one  do  you  think  it  was? 
When  we  read  the  story,  we  shall  find  out  something  funny  that 
happened  to  him.”  Have  the  children  turn  quickly  to  the  next 
story. 

GUIDED  READING 

Assign  each  member  of  the  group  one  page  of  the  story  to 
study  silently.  When  every  member  has  read  his  section  to 
himself  and  thinks  he  can  read  it  well,  have  the  story  read  orally 
from  the  beginning.  Collect  the  books  and  use  only  one  book 
for  the  oral  reading.  The  first  reader  may  pass  the  book  to  the 
next  reader  when  he  finishes  reading.  Continue  in  the  same 
manner. 

Note.  This  is  a true  audience  situation,  as  no  pupil  will  have  read  the  en- 
tire story  and  each  one  will  have  a reason  for  listening.  The  story  is  suited  to 
this  type  of  audience  reading  since  it  contains  only  two  new  words.  Only  easy 
and  well-prepared  reading  material  should  be  read  in  this  manner.  Encourage 
both  the  readers  and  listeners  to  feel  their  responsibility  to  the  group.  After 
the  story  has  been  read,  have  the  children  discuss  it  freely. 
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Reading  to 
locate  specific 
information 


Recalling  se- 
quence of  events 


Recognizing  the 
digraph  "\Afh’’ 


Testing  recog- 
nition of  con- 
sonant digraphs 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  questions  below.  Direct  the  pu- 
pils to  find  and  read  aloud  the  part  that  answers  each  question. 

1.  Why  did  the  old  woman  want  someone  to  watch  her  sheep? 

2.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  old  woman  did  not  like  the  voice  of  the 
wolf? 

3.  Why  did  the  fox  think  he  was  the  right  one  to  watch  the  sheep? 

4.  What  did  the  fox  sing  to  the  sheep? 

5.  Why  does  the  fox  have  a white  tip  on  his  tail? 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Provide  the  group  with  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Have  the 
children  read  the  groups  of  sentences  and  tell  which  one  hap- 
pened first,  next,  etc.  Then  have  the  pupils  number  the  groups 
in  the  correct  order. 


[__]  I am  very  brave. 

I can  take  care  of  sheep.” 

[__]"!  will  take  good  care  of 
them. 

Grrr-Grrrrr,”  said  the  bear. 

[_  _]  ’’What  happened  to  my  ani- 
mals?” 

"A  big  black  bear  ate  up  the 
sheep.” 

’’A  big,  big  wolf  ate  the 
lamb.” 

[__]  can  wal 
Ow-ow-ow-o^ 


[-_]  "Stop,  Fox! 

You  ate  my  lamb  and  my 
big  sheep.” 

[__]  'This  work  is  too  much  for 
me. 

I must  find  someone  to  care 
for  my  sheep.” 

[__]  "Tra-la-la, 

Tra-la-lee, 

Come,  little  sheep. 

Come  with  me.” 

:h  sheep. 

,”  said  the  wolf. 


iVord -Analysis  Activities 

1.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  known  words  wheels,  why, 
when,  where,  white  (avoid  who  in  this  grouping)  and  have  them 
pronounced.  Elicit  the  observation  that  the  letters  wh  make 
one  speech  sound.  For  auditory  practice,  ask  the  pupils  to 
clap  when  they  hear  the  wh  sound  in  the  following  words: 
whistle,  wishing,  while,  wee,  window,  whee. 

2.  Test  the  pupils’  recognition  of  consonant  digraphs  pre- 
sented at  this  level — wh,  th,  sh;  ng,  nk,  ck — by  administering 
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Dramatizing 
the  story 


the  test  below.  Give  each  pupil  a copy  of  the  test.  Say:  '1 
will  pronounce  one  word  in  each  group.  You  are  to  find  that 
word  and  draw  a line  under  it.”  Pronounce  the  starred  words. 


*white 

try 

*where 

chair 

window 

*why 

when 

would 

when 

who 

there 

*wheels 

*their 

*thought 

*thing 

then 

this 

bought 

track 

*them 

where 

three 

think 

these 

should 

*sheep 

could 

she 

*shovel 

shall 

*should 

*shoes 

chimney 

sleep 

shouted 

shop 

*think 

*bring 

last 

*clank 

thing 

break 

*long 

thank 

clink 

thing 

sing 

click 

stay 

duck 

*truck 

truck 

*stick 

*pick 

such 

*track 

quack 

black 

much 

think 

Workbook 

Pages  69  and  70. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

See  the  suggestions  below  for  a puppet  show. 

The  children  should  rehearse  their  parts  for  the  puppet  show. 
Encourage  clear,  pleasant  voices  which  will  help  the  audience 
to  understand  how  the  story  characters  felt  and  acted.  Have 
the  children  give  the  puppet  show  at  the  story  fair.  (See  "Cul- 
minating Activities”  at  the  end  of  this  unit,  p.  265.) 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Story  Hour.  Continue  the  story-club  or  book-club  meetings. 
Help  the  pupils  to  increase  their  ability  to  give  pleasure  to 
others  through  oral  reading  and  to  listen  attentively.  Help 
them  to  distinguish  between  fanciful  and  realistic  stories. 

Puppet  Show.  Help  the  pupils  to  make  a simple  puppet 
show  of  this  story.  They  will  have  to  reread  the  story  to  list 
the  characters  and  plan  the  scenes.  Hand  or  stick  puppets 
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may  be  made.  While  one  committee  is  working  on  the  puppets, 
another  may  plan  the  dramatization,  try  out  for  parts,  etc. 

Supplementary  Reading.  It  Happened  One  Day,  pp.  93-104, 
by  Miriam  B.  Huber  and  others;  On  the  Way  to  Storyland, 
pp.  81-99,  by  Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and  others;  Long,  Long  Ago, 
pp.  67-78,  by  Marjorie  Pratt  and  Mary  Meighen;  In  New 
Places,  pp.  73-79,  by  Nila  B.  Smith. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  'Tox  and  Goose,”  in  Listen  and  Sing,  by 
Mabelle  Glenn  and  others;  "The  Fox,"  in  Tuning  Up,  by 
Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 

Pages 

213-218 

How  the  Rabbit  Lost  His  Tail 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  213,  knife’,  214,  woods’,  215,  broke’,  216, 

; 217,  ; 218, 

Listening  to  a 
story  and  sup- 
plying missing 
words 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Explain  to  the 
children  that  you  are  going  to  tell  or  read  them  a make-believe 
story;  that  while  you  are  telling  or  reading  the  story,  you  will 
pause  at  certain  points  and  leave  out  a word;  that  they  are  to 
supply  the  missing  word.  As  the  pupils  suggest  the  words,  write 
them  on  the  blackboard.  This  type  of  presentation  is  good 
context-clue  practice.  The  words  to  be  inserted  are  knife, 
woods,  broke,  lettuce. 

One  day  a baby  rabbit  hopped  out  of  his  hole  from  the  big  tree  in 
the  woods.  He  was  very  hungry.  He  was  looking  everywhere  for 
something  to  eat.  He  wanted  to  find  a garden  to  get  some  crisp  green 
lettuce.  He  hopped  and  jumped  through  the  woods. 

Suddenly  he  saw  some  children  having  a picnic.  "Perhaps  I can  find 
some  lettuce  here,”  he  said.  He  watched  carefully.  A big  girl  took  the 
lunch  out  of  a basket.  She  gave  everyone  a sandwich.  Bunny’s  nose 
wiggled.  He  smelled  lettucel 

Bunny  hopped  right  up  to  the  children.  "Oh,  look  at  the  little  rab- 
bit," said  a boy.  "lam going  to  break  off  a piece  of  my  sandwich  for 
him."  He  took  a bite  and  then  broke  off  a piece  for  Bunny.  The  chil- 
dren thought  it  was  fun  to  have  a rabbit  at  their  picnic. 

Soon  it  was  time  for  their  dessert.  The  big  girl  took  a chocolate 
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Page  213 

Reading  silently 
to  answer 
questions 

Page  214 

Page  215 

Page  216 

Page  217 

Page  218 

Reading  to  plan 
a puppet  show 
or  dramatization 


cake  out  of  the  basket.  She  needed  something  to  cut  the  cake.  She 
looked  in  the  basket  and  took  out  a big  knife.  Poor  Bunny  had  never 
seen  a knife  before!  How  scared  he  was!  Off  he  scampered  into  the 
woods.  The  boys  and  girls  all  laughed  as  he  hopped  away.  Do  you  think 
he  asked  his  mother  about  the  knife? 


Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ''Do  you  remember 
the  last  story  we  read?  How  did  the  fox  get  the  white  tip  on 
his  tail?  Today’s  story  tells  us  about  the  tail  of  another  animal. 
It  is  called  How  the  Rabbit  Lost  His  Tail.  What  kind  of  tail  does 
a rabbit  have?  Let’s  read  and  find  out  what  happened  to  the 
rabbit’s  tail.” 


GUIDED  READING 

"Read  the  name  of  the  story  again.  This  page  tells  you  what 
happened  to  the  rabbit’s  tail.  Read  to  find  out.  What  kind  of 
tail  did  the  rabbit  have?  Did  the  cat  like  her  new  tail? 

"Do  you  think  the  rabbit  will  let  the  cat  have  his  tail?  Read 
the  page  and  find  out.  What  did  the  cat  give  the  rabbit? 

"Read  this  page  and  find  out  what  happened  to  the  rabbit’s 
knife.  Why  was  the  rabbit  unhappy  at  first?  What  did  the 
rabbit  say  as  he  hopped  along? 

"Will  the  rabbit  find  something  just  as  good?  Read  the  next 
page  to  yourself.  It  tells  you  about  the  rabbit  and  his  basket. 
Wliat  happened  to  his  new  basket? 

"Poor  Mr.  Rabbit!  How  does  he  feel  now?  Read  this  page 
and  find  out  what  the  old  woman  gave  the  rabbit.  How  do 
you  know  that  this  story  must  have  happened  a long  time  ago? 

"Did  Mr.  Rabbit  find  something  just  as  good  as  his  tail? 
Read  the  story  and  find  out.  Do  rabbits  dislike  having  a short 
tail?  Why  not?” 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  children  reread  the  story  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  would  make  a good  puppet  show  or  dramatization.  Let 
them  decide  which  they  would  like  to  do  and  organize  the  chil- 
dren into  committees.  Encourage  the  children  to  carry  out  the 
activity  as  independently  as  possible. 
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Recalling  story 
details 


Perceiving  the 
silent  letter 
in  ”kn" 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
read  each  pair  of  sentences  and  draw  a line  under  the  one  that 
is  like  the  story. 

At  one  time  the  rabbit  had  a long  tail. 

At  one  time  the  rabbit  could  fly. 

A cat  went  to  sleep  in  the  grass. 

A rabbit  went  to  sleep  in  the  grass. 

A cat  with  a big  knife  cut  off  the  rabbit’s  tail. 

A man  with  a big  knife  cut  off  the  rabbit’s  tail. 

The  rabbit  went  into  the  woods. 

The  cat  started  for  the  woods. 

The  man  broke  the  knife  cutting  the  grass. 

The  rabbit  broke  the  knife  in  the  woods. 

The  rabbit  was  looking  for  something  as  good  as  his  tail. 

The  rabbit  was  looking  for  his  beautiful  long  tail. 

The  man  broke  the  basket  with  his  knife. 

The  old  woman  broke  the  rabbit’s  basket. 

The  rabbit  thought  that  the  lettuce  was  the  best  thing  he  ever  ate. 
The  rabbit  thought  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a tail. 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

To  call  attention  to  the  silent  letter  in  the  digraph  kriy  list 
che  known  words  knife,  knew,  and  know  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  them  pronounced.  Ask:  "What  letter  sound  do  you  hear 
at  the  beginning  of  these  words  [«]?  How  many  letters  do  you 
see  at  the  beginning  of  the  words?  What  happens  to  the  letter 
kf"  Elicit  the  response,  "It  is  silent.’’  Write  this  sentence: 
Did  you  hear  the  knock  at  the  door?  Pause  for  silent  and  oral 
reading.  "How  did  you  know  how  to  pronounce  the  new  word 
knock?  How  does  the  sentence  help  you  to  know  what  it 
means?” 

With'  children  who  have  difficulty  with  this  simple  blending, 
discuss  comparison  with  key  words  know  and  block. 

Workbook 

Page  71. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


Playing  a 
language  game 


Recalling  speech 
standards 


Pages 

219-222 


Have  the  children  play  ’'Make  Believe  or  Not.”  Discuss 
"imaginations”  with  the  children,  making  clear  what  it  means 
to  "use  your  imagination.”  Explain  that  they  are  to  play  a 
story  game  in  which  ^they  may  imagine,  or  make  up  stories. 
Ask  a child  to  volunteer  to  tell  a simple  story.  He  may  tell 
something  which  could  happen  or  something  which  could  not 
happen.  Then  have  him  ask  another  pupil  the  following 
question:  "Make-believe  or  not?”  Before  starting  the  game, 
review  and  discuss  the  standards  for  a good  oral  story  (title; 
and  three  or  four  clear-cut,  related  sentences). 

Use  the  story-club  or  book-club  meeting  as  an  opportunity 
to  recall  speech  standards.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  speak- 
ing clearly  and  correctly.  After  a pupil  has  read  or  told  a story, 
have  the  class  discuss  the  good  points  of  the  presentation. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Supplementary  Reading  Chart.  The  supplementary  reading 
list  at  the  end  of  each  story  contains  references  to  familiar  tales. 
In  some  cases  different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  recom- 
mended. This  is  to  encourage  comparison  and  judgment.  Make 
a chart  and  keep  a record  of  the  material  which  each  child 
reads.  On  a large  piece  of  tagboard,  paste  an  envelope,  flap 
side  up,  for  each  member  of  the  group.  Write  each  child’s  name 
on  his  envelope.  In  the  envelope  he  may  file  a small  card  on 
which  he  has  written  the  name  of  the  book  or  story  he  has  read. 

Supplementary  Reading.  The  Story  Way,  pp.  60-70,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  Making  Storybook  Friends,  pp.  112-125,  by 
Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and  others;  The  Children's  Own  Readers, 
Book  Two  (New  Edition),  pp.  27-28,  by  Mary  E.  Pennell 
and  Alice  M.  Cusack;  Good  Times  on  Our  Street,  pp.  183-198, 
by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  others. 


The  Homed  Animals  Give  a Party 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  219,  horned)  220, ; 221, ; 222, 
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DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Pages 

219-222 

Reading  the 
entire  story 
silently 


Reading  orally 
to  prove  answers 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Introduce  this  story 
through  a discussion  of  animals.  Let  the  children  suggest  a 
few  animals  that  live  on  a farm.  Tell  them  that  some  animals 
have  horns.  Let  them  tell  about  horned  animals  they  know. 
Make  a list  on  the  blackboard.  Show  a picture  of  a goat.  Call 
attention  to  his  horns.  During  the  discussion  elicit  and  present 
horns  and  horned  animals.  Then  write  this  about  the  picture 
and  have  it  read : 

This  is  a goat. 

A goat  has  horns. 

He  is  a horned  animal. 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  ’’Our  next  Story  is 
about  horned  animals.  Look  in  the  table  of  contents  to  find  out 
the  name  of  the  story.  Let’s  read  and  find  out  what  happened 
at  their  party.” 

GUIDED  READING 

Since  this  is  a very  short  story  with  only  one  new  word,  the 
pupils  may  read  the  entire  story  silently.  Give  help  where  it  is 
needed,  encourage  individual  pupils  to  help  themselves,  and 
keep  a list  of  the  words  with  which  the  children  have  difficulty 
for  later  practice. 

Note.  If  the  children  are  not  reading  fluently,  and  are  not  able  to  read 
four  pages  independently,  the  entire  story  should  be  read  in  response  to  moti- 
vating questions  as  usual.  This  plan  is  for  the  average  and  fast-moving  groups. 

After  the  pupils  have  read  the  story,  distribute  copies  of 
questions  testing  recall  of  story  facts.  Let  each  pupil  work 
independently. 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Continue  the  lesson  with  an  informal  discussion  of  the  story. 
Go  over  the  papers  with  the  pupils.  Have  them  find  the  parts 
which  prove  their  answers  and  read  them  aloud.  If  the  pupils 
wish  to  reread  the  story  for  fun,  organize  a group  to  read  it 
orally  under  the  direction  of  a pupil  leader. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Drawing 

conclusions 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  read  the  stories  silently  and  to  draw  a line  under  the  correct 
answer  to  each  question. 

1.  The  wolf  was  very  hungry. 

He  walked  and  walked  in  the  woods. 

Soon  he  came  to  a farmyard. 

He  could  see  the  hen  house. 

What  would  the  wolf  do? 

Dig  a cellar. 

Sing  tra-la-la. 

Try  to  get  a chick. 

2.  The  baby  did  not  want  to  go  to  sleep. 

She  did  not  want  any  milk. 

She  wanted  to  hear  some  old,  old  stories. 

Bang,  bang  went  her  bottle  on  the  floor. 

What  happened  next? 

The  baby  ate  breakfast. 

The  bottle  broke. 

The  baby  read  a book. 

3.  It  is  snowing  today. 

Our  house  is  very  cold. 

The  Are  in  the  cellar  is  out. 

What  should  Father  do? 

Put  on  a silk  tie. 

Clean  the  chimney. 

Build  a furnace  fire. 


4.  Ned  wants  to  buy  a new  knife. 

He  has  not  enough  money. 

He  can  work  in  the  store  for  Uncle  Fred. 
What  will  he  do? 

Play  with  his  radio. 

Earn  money  for  the  knife. 
Ask  people  for  money. 


Workbook 


Pages  72  and  73. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 


Telling  stories 


Pages 

223-228 


Recalling  the 
unit  theme 


Talking  about 
the  new  story 


The  pupils  may  wish  to  tell  stories  which  show  that  cats  and 
dogs  are  not  friends  and  some  which  show  that  they  are  friends. 
Let  them  tell  stories  about  their  own  animals  and  how  they 
became  friendly. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Story  Hour.  Have  another  meeting  of  the  story  club  or  book 
club.  Let  the  children  who  are  prepared  read  to  the  class  a 
story  from  the  supplementary  reading.  Review  the  responsibili- 
ties of  a good  audience. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Finding  Friends,  pp.  85-95,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  It  Happened  One  Day,  pp.  106-122,  by  Miriam 
B.  Huber  and  others;  Play  Days,  pp.  178-200,  by  Burdette 
R.  and  Bertha  H.  Buckingham;  Making  Storybook  Friends, 
pp.  106-111,  by  Gerald  A.  Yoakam  and  others;  Good  Times 
on  Our  Street,  pp.  133-145,  by  Arthur  I.  Gates  and  others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  ’’Fairy  Songs”  and  ’’The  Spinning  Mice,” 
both  in  Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


Silly  Jack 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  223,  ; 224,  ; 225,  ; 226, 

; 227,  king',  228, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Have  them  read  the  names  of 
the  stories  they  have  read  in  this  unit.  Review  briefly  the  main 
idea  of  each  one.  Bring  out  again  that  they  are  all  very  old 
stories — stories  that  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  used  to 
read.  Have  the  title  of  the  next  story  read. 

’’Silly  Jack”  lived  in  a country  where  they  had  a king.  What 
does  a king  do?  Did  you  ever  read  a story  about  a king?  Tell 
us  about  it.” 

Note.  The  word  king  will  be  readily  recognized  in  context,  so  that  this 
phase  of  development  may  be  omitted. 
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Reading  orally 
at  sight 

Page  223 
Page  224 

Page  225 

Page  226 

Page  227 

Page  228 

Arranging  story 
events  in  correct 
sequence 


Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "What  do  you  think 
this  story  will  tell  us  about  Jack?  Let’s  read  it  aloud  and  find 
out  if  you  are  right."  Have  the  pupils  open  their  books  to 
page  223.  Have  the  title  read  again. 


GUIDED  READING 

Note.  Carefully  observe  the  reading  habits  to  judge  the  pupils’  ability  to 
read  orally  from  sight  with  comprehension  and  appropriate  interpretation.  If 
any  word  gives  difficulty,  tell  the  word  immediately  in  order  not  to  interrupt 
smoothness  of  reading  or  hinder  the  child’s  enjoyment  and  understanding  of 
the  story.  The  first  statement  is  to  motivate  reading  and  listening.  The  ques- 
tions which  follow  are  for  discussion. 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  all  you  can  about  Jack.  What 
kind  of  boy  was  Jack?  What  happened  that  tells  us  Jack  was 
careless? 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  what  his  mother  said  when  he  got 
home.  What  did  Jack  do  that  was  wrong  this  time?  Why  did 
his  mother  tell  him  to  put  butter  in  cold  water? 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  if  Jack  was  more  sensible  the  next 
time  he  got  a job.  What  did  he  do  with  his  pay  this  time?  What 
should  you  do  if  you  were  going  to  bring  home  a cat? 

"Read  the  page  to  us  and  find  out  other  silly  things  that  Jack 
did!  Why  did  Jack  look  funny?  How  do  you  know  that  this  is 
a make-believe  story? 

"Read  this  page  to  find  out  what  happened  as  Jack  walked 
down  the  road  with  the  donkey  on  his  back.  What  made  the 
little  girl  laugh?  What  did  the  king  promise? 

"Read  this  page  to  see  if  the  king  gave  the  farm  to  Jack.  Do 
people  call  Jack  silly  now?  Why  not?  Why  is  'Silly  Jack’  a good 
name  for  this  story?” 


PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Give  each  child  a copy  of  the  exercise  at  the  top  of  the  next 
page.  Let  the  pupils  reread  the  story  independently.  Then 
direct  them  to  cut  out  the  sentence  strips  and  rearrange  them 
in  the  order  in  which  the  incidents  occurred  in  the  story.  The 
strips  may  be  illustrated  and  pasted  on  another  sheet  of  paper 
in  the  correct  sequence.  Encourage  the  pupils  to  refer  to  their 
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Reading  to  gain 
the  main  idea 


Seeing  basic 
words  in  words 
made  variant 
with  "ed”  and 
"ing" 


books.  Check  each  individual’s  ability  to  organize  story  events 
in  sequence. 


Jack  put  the  cat  in  cold  water  and  then  the  cat  ran  away. 

Jack  made  a girl  laugh  because  he  looked  so  silly. 

Jack  lost  the  money  the  farmer  gave  him. 

Jack  put  a donkey  on  his  back. 

The  king  gave  Jack  a farm  for  making  the  little  girl  laugh. 

Jack  tied  a bag  of  flour  to  a stick. 

Jack  was  never  called  "Silly  Jack”  again. 

Jack  put  the  butter  in  his  pocket  just  as  his  mother  told  him  to. 


RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Distribute  the  books  and  ask  the  children  to  turn  to  the 
story  "Silly  Jack.’’  Direct  them  to  find  quickly  a given  page. 
Say:  "Find  the  page  that  tells  why  Jack  had  to  go  to  work 
[p.  223];  find  the  page  that  tells  what  Jack  should  do  with  a 
cat  [p.  225];  find  the  page  that  tells  why  the  king  gave  Jack 
the  farm  [p.  228];  find  the  page  that  tells  why  Jack  put  the 
donkey  on  his  back  [p.  226];  find  the  page  that  tells  why  the 
little  girl  laughed  [p.  227].” 


Word-Analysis  Activities 

Distribute  copies  of  the  following  exercise.  Direct  the  pupils 
to  draw  a box  around  the  little  word  which  they  see  in  each  big 
word  and  to  use  it  in  the  sentence  on  the  right. 

homed  The  lamb  broke  one climbing  over  the  stone  fence. 

shouted  How  the  children  will when  they  see  the  parade! 

buzzed  Listen  to  the of  the  little  bee. 

breaking  Take  care  not  to the  little  blue  dishes. 

Helping  the  Individual  Child.  After  checking  the  exercise, 
review  the  variants  presented  on  pages  92  and  168  for  children 
who  need  extra  practice. 
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Dramatizing 
the  story 


Choral  reading 


Pages 

229-233 


Talking  about 
related  concepts 


Workbook 

Page  74. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Let  the  children  plan  and  organize  a dramatization  of  this 
story  to  be  given  at  the  story  fair.  (See  ’'Culminating  Activi- 
ties” at  the  end  of  this  unit,  p.  265.)  Encourage  the  pupils  to 
do  this  as  independently  as  possible. 

Let  the  group  present  a choral  reading  of  one  of  their  favorite 
fanciful  poems.  Provide  opportunity  for  co-operative  discussion 
and  planning  in  making  an  interesting  arrangement  of  the  poem 
selected. 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Supplementary  Reading.  Read  Another  Story ^ pp.  81-91,  by 
Marjorie  Pratt  and  Mary  Meighen;  It  Happened  One  Day, 
pp.  44-60  and  pp.  166-197,  by  Miriam  B.  Huber  and  others; 
Day  by  Day,  pp.  130-138,  by  Myrtle  B.  Quinlan;  Down  the 
Road,  pp.  35-41,  by  Nila  B.  Smith. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Gingerbread  Boy”  and  "Where  Is  Cinder- 
ella’s Shoe?”  both  in  Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 


Stone  Soup 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  229,  soup,  traveler',  230, ; 231, ; 

232, ; 233, 

DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 

Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Did  you  ever  go 
on  a trip?  How  did  you  travel,  by  train  or  by  bus?  Do  you 
know  what  a person  is  called  who  takes  many  trips  or  who 
travels  all  the  time?”  Elicit  and  present  a traveler.  "How  does 
a traveler  feel  after  a long,  long  trip?  When  he  comes  home, 
he  usually  wants  something  to  eat.  Perhaps  he  would  like  to 
have  some  soup.  Why  is  soup  very  good  to  eat  after  a long  trip? 
What  kind  of  soup  do  you  like?” 
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Reading  a funny 
rhyme 


Pages 

229-233 

Reading  silently 
and  orally 
to  answer  written 
questions 


Talking  about 
the  story  facts 


Reading  the 
story  orally  for 
enjoyment 


To  check  the  presentation,  have  the  pupils  read  the  following 
rhyme: 

T he  traveler  sings  and  talks 
As  down  the  road  he  walks: 

'^When  I get  home  tonight 
Some  soup  will  be  just  right!” 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
find  the  new  story.  Have  the  title  read.  "Would  you  like  'Stone 
Soup’?  What  do  you  suppose  it  can  be?  Let’s  read  the  story 
and  find  out.’’ 

GUIDED  READING 

The  questions  for  each  page  are  to  be  written  on  the  black- 
board. The  pupils  may  read  silently  a page  at  a time  and  then 
read  the  answers  to  the  questions  orally. 

Note.  If  the  group  cannot  read  long  thought-units  well,  direct  them  to 
read  each  question,  read  to  find  the  answer,  and  then  read  the  answer  orally. 

Page  229:  Why  did  the  traveler  want  a good  dinner? 

What  did  he  ask  the  woman? 

Page  230:  What  did  the  woman  tell  the  man? 

What  did  the  traveler  think  he  could  make? 

Page  231:  How  did  the  traveler  start  to  cook? 

What  two  things  did  he  ask  the  woman  to  get? 

Page  232:  What  did  the  traveler  want  to  put  in  the  soup? 

For  what  man  will  the  soup  be  good  enough? 

Page  233:  What  did  the  woman  think  about  the  soup? 

What  makes  stone  soup  better? 

Continue  discussion  of  the  story.  "What  made  the  soup  so 
good?  How  did  the  traveler  fool  the  old  woman?  Did  she  realize 
that  he  had  tricked  her?  What  did  she  say?  Would  you  like 
stone  soup?  How  did  this  man  travel?  How  do  we  travel 
today?’’ 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Choose  the  pupils  from  the  group  who  need  more  practice  in 
reading  fluently.  Emphasize  grouping  of  words  for  smooth  read- 
ing, and  reading  to  show  the  feeling  of  the  speaker.  Review  the 
standards  of  good  oral  reading.  Let  the  pupils  reread  the  story 
and  then  have  them  discuss  what  they  liked  about  the  reading 
of  their  friends.  Allow  only  positive  comments. 
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RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 


Classifying 
according  to 
simple  criteria 


Observing  "er” 
at  the  ends  of 
words 


Perceiving  "er," 
meaning  "agent" 
(optional) 


Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
read  and  follow  each  direction. 


1.  Make  a blue  X before  the  animals: 


puppy 

wolf 

raccoon 

toad 

lettuce 

clothes 

gasoline 

mail 

knife 

road 

silk 

stone 

sheep 

air 

donkey 

fox 

. Make  a black  X before  the  machines: 

steam  shovel 

train 

sound 

tractor 

fire  engine 

logs 

airplanes 

leaves 

paste 

truck 

trip 

engines 

bus 

woods 

tube 

flour 

. Make  a red  X before  the  people: 

king 

friends 

men 

prize 

wolf 

owl 

drivers 

traveler 

neighbors 

bakers 

stick 

comer 

roof 

railroads 

woman 

donkey 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

To  direct  the  pupils’  observation  of  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  er  in  the  words  of  the  sight  vocabulary,  choose  several  words 
from  the  list  below  and  write  them  on  the  blackboard.  It  may 
be  well  to  choose  those  words  on  which  the  pupils  need  more 
practice.  Key  word:  her  from  first-grade  vocabulary. 

hammer,  Peter,  lumber,  paper,  sunflower,  another,  letter, 
matter,  corner,  butter,  ever,  better,  baker,  Ebenezer, 
driver,  traveler 

Follow  any  procedure  for  teaching  vowel  differences  given  in 
this  Manual. 

If  the  children  are  interested,  \\?,t  farmer,  baker,  driver,  traveler 
and  ask  what  these  words  mean.  After  discussion,  write  on  the 
blackboard: 

one  who  farms — farmer;  one  who  bakes — baker 

Then  let  the  children  supply  the  words  which  define  the  next 
two — one  who  drives;  one  who  travels. 
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Pages 

234-237 


Workbook 

Page  75. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Read  to  the  group  a cumulative  folk  tale  which  contains  some 
repetitive  parts  or  phrases.  Have  the  group  join  with  you  in 
saying  them.  Help  the  children  to  speak  these  parts  or  phrases 
so  that  they  reflect  the  mood  of  the  situation.  Encourage  color- 
ful, expressive  speech.  Read  stories  such  as  "The  Three  Billy 
Goats  Gruff,”  "Henny-Penny,”  "Johnny-Cake,”  and  "The 
Gingerbread  Boy.” 

ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Public  Library  Excursion.  If  it  can  be  arranged,  take  the 
group  to  the  public  library.  Emphasize  that  this  is  the  place 
to  get  other  books  to  read.  Before  making  the  trip,  have  the 
children  plan  what  they  will  ask  the  librarian.  Discuss  the  need 
for  quiet  in  a library  and  how  to  care  for  books  properly.  This 
activity  should  stimulate  the  children’s  desire  to  visit  and  use 
the  public  library.  Read  the  story  The  Little  Lost  Boy,  by 
Alma  K.  Reck. 

Library  Corner.  Organize  a committee  to  make  the  class- 
room library  corner  more  attractive.  Several  of  the  more  inde- 
pendent readers  may  scan  the  books  and  put  in  slips  of  paper 
where  they  find  an  old  fanciful  story.  These  books  may  be 
grouped  together  or  placed  in  the  book  shop. 

Library  Rules.  Have  the  group  organize  new  rules  for  their 
library  or  book  shop. 

Supplementary  Reading.  The  Story  Way,  pp.  108-121,  by 
Julia  Hahn;  I Know  a Story,  pp.  110-128,  by  Miriam  B. 
Huber;  Down  the  Road,  pp.  137-144,  by  Nila  B.  Smith; 
Friends  and  Neighbors,  pp.  223-227,  by  William  S.  Gray  and 
others;  Round  about  You,  pp.  37-44,  by  Nila  B.  Smith. 


Wee  Robin’s  Christmas  Song 

VOCABULARY 

New  Words:  Page  234,  robin,  song]  235,  ; 236, 

237, 
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DEVELOPING  READINESS  FOR  READING 


Talking  about 
the  new  story 


Page  234 

Reading  orally 
at  sight 

Page  235 

Page  236 


Page  237 


Reading  to  find 
the  main  idea 
of  each  page 


Recalling  story 
details 


Meaningful  Presentation  of  Vocabulary.  "Today’s  story  is 
called  Wee  Robin’s  Christmas  Song.  What  does  a robin  look 
like?  What  kind  of  song  do  you  think  a robin  sings?  When  we 
read  this  story  we  shall  find  out.” 

Setting  Up  Worthy  Reading  Purposes.  "This  robin  was  a 
very  wise  little  bird.  In  the  story  his  enemies  try  to  trick  him. 
Let’s  read  and  find  out  what  happened.” 

GUIDED  READING 

"Read  this  page  aloud  to  find  out  for  whom  the  robin  wanted 
to  sing.  How  did  Wee  Robin  show  that  he  was  very  smart? 
What  day  was  it? 

"Read  this  page  aloud  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Wee 
Robin  next.  How  did  the  gray  bird  try  to  catch  Wee  Robin? 

"Whom  did  Wee  Robin  meet  next?  Let’s  read  this  page  to 
see  if  the  wise  fox  can  fool  Wee  Robin.  What  did  Wee  Robin 
know  about  the  fox?  Will  he  sing  his  beautiful  song  for  the 
King? 

"Read  this  page  to  us  and  we  shall  find  out  if  Wee  Robin 
finally  sang  his  song.  What  did  he  sing?'  What  did  the  King 
say  about  the  song?” 

PURPOSEFUL  REREADING  ACTIVITIES 

Have  the  pupils  reread  each  page  of  the  story  to  find  the  sen- 
tence which  best  describes  or  tells  about  the  picture  on  each 
page.  Discuss  with  the  group  whether  or  not  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant sentence  on  that  page  and  tells  the  most  about  the  story. 
If  not,  have  the  pupils  read  the  page  again  to  find  the  sentence 
that  tells  the  main  idea.  After  each  page  has  been  discussed, 
the  story  may  be  reread  orally  for  fun. 

RELATED  READING  ACTIVITIES 

Practice  and  Reteaching  Activities 

1.  Distribute  copies  of  the  exercise  which  follows.  Direct  the 
pupils  to  read  carefully  the  directions  given  and  to  follow  them. 
When  the  exercise  has  been  completed,  have  the  children  illus- 
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Using  context 
clues 


trate  the  story  with  five  pictures  and  cut  out  the  sentences  to  use 
as  captions.  The  pictures  must  be  arranged  in  proper  sequence. 

[__]  I will  sing  a Christmas  song  for  the  King. 

[__]  I will  let  you  see  the  tip  of  my  tail. 

[__]  I will  let  you  see  my  pretty  white  paws. 

[__]  I will  let  you  see  my  pretty  feathers. 

[__]  It  is  the  most  beautiful  Christmas  song  I ever  heard. 

Make  a green  X in  front  of  what  the  robin  said. 

Make  a black  X in  front  of  what  the  cat  said. 

Make  a blue  X in  front  of  what  the  gray  bird  said. 

Make  a red  X in  front  of  what  the  fox  said. 

Make  a yellow  X in  front  of  what  the  King  said. 

2.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  short  story  below,  omitting 
the  italicized  words.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  the  entire  story 
through  to  find  clues  to  tell  them  the  missing  words.  Then  have 
a pupil  read  a sentence,  supply  a word  which  would  fit  into  the 
sentence,  and  explain  his  choice.  Continue  in  the  same  manner 
until  all  the  missing  words  have  been  given  and  then  have  the 
entire  story  read  orally. 

One  cold  day  a boy  and  a girl  were  walking  dov/n  the  street.  They 
were  very  happy.  They  were  singing  a song  together. 

They  came  to  a tall  city  building.  Many  people  were  going  in  and 
out  the  front  door.  They  wanted  to  buy  something  for  Christmas.  So 
the  two  children  went  into  the  big  store. 

Soon  they  were  ready  to  go  home.  It  was  cold,  and  it  had  started 
to  snow.  Along  came  a bus,  loaded  with  travelers.  "Let’s  ride”  said 
the  boy,  and  they  hopped  on.  When  the  children  got  home,  they 
were  tired  and  hungry.  They  sat  down  and  ate  big  bowls  of  soup\ 

Word-Analysis  Activities 

Review  the  ability  to  recognize  short  and  long  vowel  sounds 
in  words  by  administering  the  test  which  follows. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  look  at  each  word,  say  it  softly  to  them- 
selves, and  think  whether  the  a makes  the  short  sound  or  the 
long  sound,  and  then  if  it  is  short  write  S after  the  word  or  if 
it  is  long  write  L after  the  word. 

1.  a than  track matter  

gray  stand  made  

brave mail  hammer 
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Checking  prog- 
ress in  speech 


fence  — — 

steam 

bed 

well 

sheep 

seen 

wheels 

let 

leaves 

win 

him 

trip 

light  

city  

side 

thing 

still  

stick 

logs 

stove  

got 

road 

song  

both 

top 

most  

clothes 

Workbook 

Pages  76,  77,  78,  79. 

LANGUAGE  AND  SPEECH  ACTIVITIES 

Use  the  diagnostic  speech  test  (see  page  39  of  this  Manual) 
as  a means  of  discovering  objectively  the  improvement  of  spe- 
cific speech  difficulties  which  were  in  evidence  earlier  in  the  year. 
Note  errors  in  sound  production  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart. 

In  addition  consider  each  child’s  enunciation  and  pronuncia- 
tion in  all  oral  activities.  Be  aware  of  the  needs  of  each  individ- 
ual in  order  that  stress  may  be  placed  on  them  during  the  next 
level  of  instruction. 


ENRICHMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Culminating  Activities.  Let  the  children  plan  a story  fair. 
They  may  wish  to  invite  their  mothers  to  the  fair.  Let  the 
children  ^work  in  groups  to  arrange  and  develop  the  program. 
Be  certain  that  all  the  pupils  take  an  active  part,  both  in  the 
planning  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  program. 

Suggested  committees: 

Program:  to  plan  program 

Room:  to  arrange  book  shop,  bulletin  board,  library  comer; 

to  make  the  room  attractive  and  get  extra  chairs 
Costume:  to  find  old  clothes  and  materials;  to  dress  children 
as  famous  old  story  characters 
Refreshment:  to  serve  gingerbread  cookies 
Invitation:  to  write  the  invitations 
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The  program  may  include: 

Reading  by  parts — ’The  Very  Big  Cow” 

Choral  reading  and  songs 

Puppet  show — "The  Old  Woman  and  the  Fox” 

Short  talks  about  the  book  shop  and  trip  to  the  library 
Dramatization — "Silly  Jack” 

"Guess  What  Story” 

In  "Guess  What  Story”  the  pupils,  dressed  as  story  charac- 
ters, may  tell  riddles  and  have  the  audience  guess  the  names  of 
the  stories  they  represent. 

Supplementary  Reading.  Good  Stories,  pp.  95-105,  by  Ger- 
trude Hildreth  and  others;  The  Children's  Own  Readers, 
Book  One  (New  Edition),  pp.  145-147,  by  Mary  E.  Pennell 
and  Alice  M.  Cusack;  Fun  in  Story,  pp.  105-121,  by  Ger- 
trude Hildreth  and  others. 

Music  to  Enjoy.  "Things  to  Hear”  and  "Story  Books,”  both 
in  Tuning  Up,  by  Mabelle  Glenn  and  others. 

Evaluating  Activities 

Comprehension  Test.  Making  Inferences.  To  test  the  ability 
to  distinguish  between  fanciful  and  realistic  stories,  distribute 
copies  of  the  exercise  below.  Explain  that  some  of  the  groups 
of  sentences  are  make-believe  stories  and  some  are  stories  which 
might  be  true.  Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  story;  decide  if 
it  is  make-believe  or  not;  and  put  a red  M in  front  of  the  story 
if  it  is  make-believe  or  a black  T if  it  could  be  a true  story. 

1.  Peter  has  a homed  animal  for  a pet. 

He  can  milk  his  pet  every  da^. 

2.  The  duck  and  the  turkey  had  a party. 

They  had  ice  cream  and  cake  to  eat, 

3.  The  very  big  cow  was  going  on  a trip. 

She  was  all  dressed  up  in  blue  silk, 

4.  A robin  sings  a beautiful  song. 

She  lives  in  a tree  in  the  yard. 

...  5.  A rabbit  hopped  into  the  woods. 

"See  my  new  shoes!”  he  said  to  the  squirrel. 
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Vocabulary  Test  V (Workbook,  pp.  78  and  79).  This  test  is 
designed  to  test  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  forty-seven 
words  presented  in  Units  V,  VI,  and  VII.  Direct  the  pupils  to 
listen  carefully  and  then  to  draw  a line  around  the  word  that 
you  pronounce  in  each  group.  Pronounce  the  starred  word  in 
each  group. 

PART  I 


birthday 

*Gray 

of 

*engine 

mail 

*breakfast 

Grass 

*off 

*express 

make 

bread 

Day 

for 

dress 

tail 

tie 

*load 

round 

street 

*bus 

*trip 

road 

rabbits 

*station 

us 

try 

look 

*railroad 

store 

buy 

down 

such 

letter 

hill 

kitten 

*town 

turkey 

^better 

*hall 

know 

too 

*tube 

butter 

horn 

*knew 

*paste 

*stirred 

trip 

letter 

busy 

paper 

tired 

top 

*leaves 

butter 

best 

start 

*tip 

last 

*bakers 

counted 

steam 

*logs 

mountain 

start 

*country 

start 

load 

*machines 

stirred 

' canary 

stove 

dogs 

country 

*steam 

PART  II 


stove 

cabbage 

♦mountain 

truck 

furnace 

* shovel 

*caboose 

monkey 

tractor 

♦gasoline 

smoke 

goose 

mother 

♦track 

canary 

dishes 

*dig 

first 

air 

♦silk 

finish 

dog 

fire 

is 

still 

*drivers 

bed 

♦furnace 

♦knife 

milk 

pick 

make 

who 

♦tra-la-la 

soon 

*stick 

bread 

♦wolf 

train 

Snapp 

still 

*break 

woods 

truck 

♦soup 

feather 

knife 

pumpkin 

♦song 

♦woods 

*traveler 

*king 

♦robin 

sing 

broke 

train 

thing 

room 

long 

would 

*homed 

break 

chick 

home 

♦broke 

♦choo 

house 

bring 

shoe 
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Self-evaluation.  Help  the  children  to  see  their  growth  in 
reading.  Discuss  what  they  have  learned  while  reading  We 
Are  Neighbors.  Ask  the  pupils  in  what  ways  they  read  better 
now  than  they  did  when  they  finished  the  first  grade.  Encour- 
age them  to  tell  in  their  own  words  how  they  have  improved. 
Guide  the  discussion  to  cover  the  growth  in  word  recognition, 
silent  and  oral  reading  habits,  comprehension  skills,  and  recrea- 
tional reading.  This  type  of  evaluation  is  an  excellent  stimulus 
for  learning.  The  children  will  enjoy  the  feeling  of  success.  The 
self-confidence  gained  will  encourage  them  to  read  more  and  more. 

Achievement  Tests.  The  Achievement  Tests  (in  preparation) 
which  accompany  the  Ginn  Basic  Readers  may  be  given 
when  the  book  has  been  completed.  Since  these  tests  have 
been  designed  for  diagnostic  purposes  as  well  as  for  measuring 
general  achievement,  study  the  results  carefully. 

SUMMARIZING  THE  BOOK 

Direct  the  pupils  to  turn  to  the  table  of  contents.  Have  the 
names  of  the  units  and  stories  read.  Then  discuss  the  main  idea 
of  each  unit  by  asking  questions,  such  as  "What  did  this  unit 
tell  us?  What  was  the  most  important  idea?”  The  following 
are  suggested  as  childlike  unit  summaries: 

Unit  I.  Boys  and  girls  have  lots  of  fun  playing  together. 

Unit  II.  Animal  pets  give  children  many  happy  times. 

Unit  III.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  children  can  play  and  be  happy. 
Unit  IV.  These  stories  about  animals  are  not  true  but  are  fun  to  read. 
Unit  V.  Many  people  work  for  us. 

Unit  VI.  Machines  help  us,  too. 

Unit  VII.  Old  stories  are  fun  to  read! 

Discuss  which  units  are  somewhat  alike  in  the  main  idea 
[Units  I and  HI ; Units  IV  and  VH].  Bring  out  that  pets,  help- 
ers, and  machines  all  help  boys  and  girls  to  have  happier  lives. 
Have  the  pupils  choose  the  unit  they  liked  best;  that  had  the 
funniest  stories;  the  best  pictures;  the  most  interesting  stories. 
They  may  discuss  also  the  individual  stories.  They  may  play 
"Guess  Who,”  rapidly  giving  a three-sentence  riddle  about  a 
story  character  and  calling  on  a classmate  to  guess  the  answer. 

The  pupils  should  look  forward  to  reading  the  next  book  with 
lively  enthusiasm  and  interest. 
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V.  INDEX  OF  WORD-ANALYSIS  ACTIVITIES 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  consonants 

consonant  blends:  review,  93-94;  nk,  94;  br,  cr,  jr,  93-94;  bl,  fl,  98-99;  sn,  174—175;  cl, 
174;  St,  199;  test,  248-249 

consonant  digraphs:  sh,lA\  «g,94;  ch,  108;  th,  175;  ck,  244;  wh,  248;  kn,  252;  test,  248-249 
double  consonarits:  ending  (//,  ss),  94;  medial.  111 

ending  consonants:  d,  t,  k,  m,  n,  p,  103;  ;r,  68;  recognizing  words  alike  except  for,  102-103; 
substituting,  102;  review,  111-112 

initial  consonants : blending,  113;  >,50;  k,  108;  /,  50-51;  review,  50, 111-113;  74;  y,  103; 

z,  111;  making  new  words  by  prefixing,  57,  67,  79,  107-108;  recognizing  words  alike  ex- 
cept for,  234;  substituting,  50 

variant  sounds ; hard  and  soft  g,  229;  hard  and  soft  c,  243-244 


Developing  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 

digraphs:  ee,  159;  ai,  ay,  184-185;  oa,  203-204;  ea,  220;  oo,  224 
long  vowels:  a,  153;  i,  163;  o,  216 
making  charts ; 124,  129,  133,  138,  168 

principles  governing  vowel  sounds:  observing  medial,  153, 163, 234;  silent,  184-185, 203, 220; 
two-letter  words,  123,  128 

short  vowels:  a,  123-124,  142-143,  153;  e,  136-138,  142-143;  i,  128-129,  142-143,  163,  190; 
0,  133,  142-143;  u,  167-168,  195 


Developing  recognition  of  phonetic  elements  in  words 

analogous  words : examples  of  {led,  fed;  pie,  tie),  62,  63;  discriminating  between,  63,  93,  102, 
129,  153,  159,  207-208,  211,  234;  in  new  story  material,  112-113,  153-154 
phonograms:  ive,  en,  ed,  ick,  an,  ought,  and,  ill,  ang,  all,  79;  short  a {an),  67,  87;  an,  at,  ack, 
ad,  and,  ang,  123;  short  e {en),  57,  87,  136;  et,  en,  em,  ed,  137;  short  i,  129,  142;  ip,  ive, 
ick,  ill,  it,  in,  ish,  ing,  190;  short  o {op),  108,  129,  133;  short  u {us,  up,  ut,  un,  ump),  195; 
ound,  ear,  ought,  uch,  eep,  159;  ay,  184;  er,  263;  making  new  words  from,  57,  67,  79,  129, 
207,  234,  265 

rhyming  endings:  making  new  words  from,  107-108;  practice  on,  79,  139-140,  141;  recog- 
nizing, 141-142,  170;  review  of  en,  all,  et,  ook,  at,  ow,  un,  old,  ack,  out,  og,  ing,  ick,  ound, 
ust,  ay,  ill,  oat,  ump,  op,  56-57;  ight,  and,  oad,  ear,  ar,  154 

Developing  recognition  of  structural  changes  in  words 

compound  words:  62,  87-88,  113 

plural  forms:  s,  46;  es,  73;  review.  111,  113 

suffix : er,  261 

variant  forms  of  verbs:  ed,  92,  258;  ing,  92,  112-113,  168-169,  258 


Methods  of  using  word  analysis 

applying  phonetic  attack  to  new  words  in  a story;  112-113,  129,  153,  175,  211,  234 
blending  : 67,  79,  93,  98,  102,  175,  203-204,  208,  211,  234 

recognizing  differences  made  by  initial  and  final  consonants : 57,  67, 68,  79, 102-103,  107-108, 
111,  112,  207,  234 

recognizing  familiar  phonetic  elements : 67,  79,  87,  139-140  (see  phonograms) 
using  analogy:  63,  87,  93,  102-103,  112-113,  129,  153,  159,  207-208,  211,  234 
using  context  clues  to  check  analysis:  57,  93,  112-113,  159,  208,  234;  by  recognizing  new 
words  in  sentences,  50-51,  57,  63,  67,  87,  88,  91,  93,  98,  103,  159,  174,  184-185,  199,  204, 
208,  224,  234 

using  structural  analysis:  46,  62,  73,  87-88,  92-93,  111,  112-113,  154-155,  168-169,  211, 
258,  261 
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VI.  CUMULATIVE  VOCABULARY  FOR  THE  FIRST  GRADE  AND 
SECOND  READER,  LEVEL  I 


Note.  The  number  ^ after  a word  indicates  that  it  was  introduced  at  the  first-grade  level;  the 
number  in  the  Second  Reader,  Level  I. 


a* 

blue' 

coat* 

flew* 

hen' 

man' 

about' 

boat' 

cold' 

Flip' 

her' 

many* 

across' 

Bob* 

color' 

floor' 

here' 

Mary' 

afraid' 

book' 

come' 

flour* 

hide' 

matter* 

after' 

both* 

conductor' 

flowers' 

hill' 

may' 

again' 

bottle* 

corn' 

fly* 

him' 

me' 

air^ 

bought* 

corner* 

for’ 

his' 

men* 

airplane' 

bowl* 

could' 

found' 

home' 

met' 

airport' 

bow-wow' 

counted* 

four* 

honey' 

mew' 

all' 

bo.x' 

country* 

fox' 

hoppity-hop' 

Mike* 

almost* 

boys' 

cow' 

Fred' 

horned* 

milk* 

along* 

brave* 

cowboy' 

friendly* 

house' 

mill' 

always* 

bread' 

crawl* 

friends* 

how' 

Miss' 

am' 

break* 

crying' 

frisky' 

hungry* 

mitten' 

an* 

breakfast* 

cup' 

frogs' 

hurry' 

money' 

and' 

bring' 

cupboard' 

from' 

I' 

monkey' 

animal* 

broke* 

cut' 

front* 

ice  cream' 

more* 

Ann* 

brook' 

day' 

fun' 

if' 

morning’ 

another* 

brown' 

Dick' 

funny' 

in' 

most* 

any* 

bug* 

did' 

furnace* 

into' 

Mother' 

apple' 

build' 

different* 

Fuzzy* 

is' 

mountaih* 

are' 

bump' 

dig* 

garden' 

it' 

mouse' 

around' 

Bunny' 

dinner' 

gasoline* 

Jack' 

Mr.' 

as' 

bus* 

dishes* 

gate' 

Jean* 

Mrs.' 

asked* 

busy* 

do' 

gave* 

Jerry* 

much* 

at' 

but' 

does* 

get' 

jingle' 

Mulligan* 

ate' 

butter* 

dog' 

Ginger* 

Joe* 

music* 

Aunt' 

buy* 

donkey* 

girls* 

jumped' 

must' 

away' 

buzzed' 

door' 

give' 

just' 

my' 

baby' 

by' 

down' 

glad* 

king* 

myself* 

back' 

cabbage' 

dress' 

go' 

kitchen* 

name* 

bag' 

caboose* 

drivers* 

goat' 

kitten' 

Nan' 

bakers* 

cage* 

drop' 

gobble' 

knew* 

near* 

baU' 

cake' 

duck' 

going' 

knife* 

Ned* 

bang* 

call' 

earn* 

gone' 

know' 

neighbors* 

barber' 

called' 

ears* 

good' 

ladder' 

never' 

barn' 

came' 

eat' 

good-by' 

lamb' 

new' 

basket* 

can' 

Ebenezer* 

goose* 

last* 

next' 

be' 

canary* 

eggs' 

got* 

laughed' 

night' 

beans* 

candle' 

engine' 

grass* 

leaves* 

no' 

bear' 

care* 

enough* 

Gray* 

let’s' 

noise' 

beautiful* 

cars* 

ever* 

green' 

letter* 

nose' 

because* 

cat' 

every* 

ground' 

lettuce* 

not' 

bed* 

catch' 

express* 

grow' 

like' 

nothing' 

bee' 

caught* 

eyes* 

guess' 

listen' 

now' 

been* 

cellar* 

far* 

had' 

little' 

of' 

before* 

chair' 

farm' 

hair' 

live* 

off* 

beU* 

cherry! 

farmer' 

haU* 

load* 

oh' 

Ben' 

chick' 

fast' 

hammer* 

logs* 

old' 

best* 

children' 

faster' 

hand* 

long' 

on' 

better* 

chimney* 

Father' 

happen* 

look' 

one' 

Betty' 

choo* 

feather' 

happy' 

looked' 

open' 

bicycle' 

Christmas' 

fence* 

has' 

lost' 

opened' 

big' 

city* 

field* 

hat' 

lumber* 

or* 

biggest' 

clang* 

find' 

have' 

lunch* 

oranges* 

BiOy' 

cleaning* 

fine* 

he' 

Mac’s' 

organ' 

bird* 

click* 

finished* 

hear' 

machines* 

other' 

birthday' 

climb* 

fire' 

heard' 

made* 

our' 

black' 

clinkety-clank' 

first* 

help' 

mail* 

out' 

blocks* 

clothes* 

fish' 

helned' 

make' 

over' 
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owP 

radio2 

shovel  2 

stones^ 

tired2 

walP 

painti 

railroads^ 

side' 

stop! 

to' 

want' 

pan! 

rain' 

sign2 

store' 

toad2 

wanted' 

pancake^ 

ran' 

silk2 

stories^ 

today2 

warm' 

paper^ 

ready' 

silly2 

story' 

Toddle^ 

was' 

parade^ 

reason^ 

sing' 

stove2 

together^ 

watclP 

partyi 

red' 

sit' 

street' 

told' 

water' 

paste- 

rhymes^ 

six2 

such2 

Tom' 

way' 

Pati 

ride' 

sky2 

sun' 

tomorrow' 

we' 

Patsy' 

rights 

sled' 

sunflower^ 

Tony' 

wee' 

paw  2 

road2 

sleep' 

surprise' 

too' 

went' 

peanuts' 

robin^ 

smoke^ 

Susan' 

took' 

were' 

pears^ 

rolled' 

Snapp2 

Tabby2 

top2 

wet' 

people^ 

roof2 

Snipp2 

tabled 

town2 

what' 

Peter2 

room2 

snow' 

taiP 

toy' 

wheat' 

pets' 

round^ 

snowman' 

take' 

tracks 

wheels^ 

pick2 

run' 

Snurr2 

talking^ 

tractor' 

when' 

pictures' 

said' 

so' 

talP 

train' 

where' 

pie' 

sand' 

soft2 

teU2 

tra-la-la2 

white' 

place- 

sang' 

some' 

than2 

traveler^ 

who' 

plant' 

sat' 

something' 

thank' 

tree' 

why2 

play' 

Saturday^ 

song2 

that' 

trip2 

will' 

please' 

saw' 

Sonny2 

the' 

truck' 

win' 

pockets' 

scarecrow' 

soon' 

their2 

try2 

window' 

pole' 

scat' 

sounds 

them2 

tube2 

with' 

pond  2 

school' 

soup2 

then' 

turkey' 

wolf2 

Pony' 

see' 

splash' 

there' 

turtle' 

woman' 

pop2 

seeds2 

spring' 

they' 

two' 

woods 2 

postman' 

seen2 

sprinkler' 

thing2 

Uncle' 

work' 

pretty' 

sell' 

squirrel' 

think' 

under' 

worked' 

prize^ 

seven' 

stands 

this' 

untiP 

would2 

puddle' 

shaU' 

starts 

thought^ 

up' 

yard' 

pumpkin^ 

she' 

station^ 

three' 

us' 

yellow' 

puppy2 

sheep2 

stay' 

through^ 

vety2 

yes' 

put' 

shoes' 

steam2 

tie2 

voice' 

you' 

quack' 

shop' 

sticks 

time' 

wagon' 

your' 

rabbit' 

should^ 

stilP 

tink-tinkle' 

walk' 

Zeke2 

raccoon^ 

shouted' 

stirred^ 

tip2 

walked' 

zoom' 

race! 
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Morgenstern,  Elizabeth.  The  Little  Gardeners.  Albert  Whitman  & Company. 

Newberry,  Clare.  April’s  Kittens.  Harper  & Brothers. 

Newberry,  Clare.  Barkis.  Harper  & Brothers. 

Paull,  Grace.  A Squash  for  the  Fair.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc. 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Rooster  Crows.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Story  Book  of  Food.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Story  Book  of  Trains.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Story  Book  of  Transportation.  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company. 

Phillips,  Mary  G.  Things  That  Go.  Rand  McNally  & Company. 

Piper,  Watty.  The  Little  Engine  That  Could.  The  Platt  & Munk  Co.,  Inc. 

Quigg,  Jane.  Jean  and  Jon  Are  Six.  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons. 

Quigg,  Jane.  Jean  and  Jon  Are  Still  Six.  Thomas  Nelson  & Sons. 

Read,  Helen  S.  A Story  about  Tall  Buildings.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Read,  Helen  S.  Billy’s  Letter.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

Reck,  Alma  K.  The  Little  Lost  Boy.  Albert  Whitman  & Company. 

Robinson,  Thomas  P.  Mr.  Red  Squirrel.  The  Viking  Press. 

Slobodkin,  Louis.  Magic  Michael.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Stearns,  David.  Whisk,  the  Story  of  a Chipmunk.  Rinehart  & Company,  Inc. 

Tompkins,  Jane.  The  Raccoon  Twins.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Walpole,  Ellen  Wales.  The  Golden  Dictionary.  Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc. 

Webber,  Irma  E.  Travelers  All:  How  Plants  Go  Places.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc. 

Wells,  Rhea.  Zeke  the  Raccoon.  The  Viking  Press. 

Williams,  Gweneira.  Timid  Timothy.  William  R.  Scott,  Inc. 

Wynkoop,  Margaret  L.  Mac  Goes  to  School.  Doubleday  & Company,  Inc. 
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IX.  SUPPLEMENTARY  TEXTBOOKS 


Andress,  J.  Mace,  and  others.  Sptck  and  Span  (New  Edition).  Ginn  and  Company,  1945. 
Baruch,  Dorothy  W.,  and  Montgomery,  Elizabeth  R.  Five  in  the  Family.  Health  and  Per- 
sonal Development  Series.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1946. 

Buckingham,  Burdette  R.  and  Bertha  H.  Play  Days.  Ginn  and  Company,  1934. 
Buckingham,  Burdette  R.  Playing  Together.  Ginn  and  Company,  1934. 

Buckingham,  Burdette  R.  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories.  Ginn  and  Company,  1934. 
Bush,  Maybell  G.  Enjoying  Our  Land.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 

CouGHLAN,  Selma,  and  O’Donnell,  Mabel.  The  Wishing  Well.  Row,  Peterson,  1943. 
Crabtree,  Eunice  K.  To  School  and  Home  Again.  University  Publishing  Company,  1940. 
Crabtree,  Eunice  K.  In  the  City  and  on  the  Farm.  University  Publishing  Company,  1940. 
Crabtree,  Eunice  K.,  and  others.  Under  the  Roof.  University  Publishing  Company,  1940. 
Craig,  Gerald  S.,  and  Burke,  Agnes.  Science  All  About  Us.  Ginn  and  Company,  1946. 
Craig,  G.  S.,  and  Daniel,  Etheleen.  Science  through  the  Year.  Ginn  and  Company,  1946. 
CuTRiGHT,  Prudence.  Living  Together  at  Home  and  at  School.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944. 
CuTRiGHT,  Prudence.  Living  Together  in  Town  and  Country.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1944. 
English,  M.,  and  Alexander,  T.  Good  Friends.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  1935. 
English,  M.,  and  Alexander,  T.  Wheels  and  Wings.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  1935. 
Evans,  Eva  K.  Something  Different.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942. 

Flack,  Marjorie,  and  O’Donnell,  Mabel.  Neighbors  on  the  Hill.  Row,  Peterson,  1943. 
Frasier,  George  W.,  and  others.  Through  the  Year.  L.  W.  Singer  Company,  1937. 
Frissell,  B.,  and  Friebele,  M.  Fun  at  the  Playground.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1946. 
Gates,  Arthur  I.,  and  others.  Good  Times  on  Our  Street.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1945. 
Gates,  Arthur  I.,  and  others.  Frietids  and  Workers.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1945. 
Gates,  Arthur  I.,  and  others.  Fun  with  Nick  and  Dick.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936. 
Gates,  Arthur  I.,  and  others.  Sing,  Canary,  Sing.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1939. 

Gay,  Romney.  A Home  for  Sandy.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942. 

Gray,  William  S.,  and  others.  Fun  with  Dick  and  Jane.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1940. 
Gray,  William  S.,  and  others.  Our  New  Friends.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1941. 
Gray,  William  S.,  and  others.  Friends  and  Neighbors.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1941. 
Hahn,  Julia.  Reading  for  Fun.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939. 

Hahn,  Julia.  Finding  Friends.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939. 

Hahn,  Julia.  The  Story  Way.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1940. 

Hanna,  Paul  R.,  and  others.  Hello,  David.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1943. 

Hanna,  Paul  R.,  and  others.  Susan's  Neighbors  at  Work.  Scott,  Foresman,  1937. 

Harris,  Julia  M.  Making  Visits.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1939. 

Hildreth,  Gertrude,  and  others.  At  Play.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1940. 
Hildreth,  Gertrude,  and  others.  Fun  in  Story.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1940. 
Hildreth,  Gertrude,  and  others.  / Know  a Secret.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1940. 
Hildreth,  Gertrude,  and  others.  Good  Stories.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1940. 
Hildreth,  Gertrude,  and  others.  Along  the  Way.  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1940 
Horn,  Ernest,  and  others.  We  Live  on  a Farm.  Ginn  and  Company,  1940. 

Horn,  Ernest,  and  others.  We  Live  in  a City.  Ginn  and  Company,  1940. 

Horn,  Ernest,  and  Shields,  Grace  M.  Making  New  Friends.  Ginn  and  Company,  1940. 
Huber,  Miriam  B.,  and  others.  I Know  a Story.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1938. 
Huber,  Miriam  B.,  and  others.  It  Happened  One  Day.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1938, 
La  Rue,  Mabel.  Little  Indians.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1934. 

Merton,  Elda  L.,  and  McCall,  William  A.  At  Work  and  Play.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  1937. 
Merton,  Elda  L.,  and  McCall,  William  A.  From  Day  to  Day.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  1937. 
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Mitchell,  Lucy  S.,  and  Brown,  Margaret  W.  Farm  and  City.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1944. 

Mitchell,  Lucy  S.,  and  Brown,  Margaret  W.  Animals,  Plants  and  Machines.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  1944. 

Montgomery,  R.,  and  Baruch,  D.  W.  Three  Friends.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1944. 
Nemec,  Lois  G.  School  Friends.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 

Nemec,  Lois  G.  Let’s  Take  Turns.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1940. 

Nida,  William  L.  and  Stella  H.  Our  Pets.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1928. 

O’Donnell,  Mabel.  Down  the  River  Road.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1938. 

O’Donnell,  Mabel,  and  Carey,  Alice.  Friendly  Village.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1941. 
O’Donnell,  Mabel,  and  Carey,  Alice.  Round  About.  Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1941. 
Palmer,  Robin.  Lost  and  Found.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942. 

Park,  Dorothea.  Pets  Are  Fun.  Houghton  Mififlin  Company,  1939. 

Patch,  Edith  M.,  and  Howe,  Harrison  E.  Hunting.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1932. 
Pennell,  Mary  E.  Good  Times  with  Beverly.  Ginn  and  Company,  1933. 

Pennell,  Mary  E.,  and  Cusack,  Alice  M.  The  Children's  Own  Readers,  Book  One  and  Book 
Two  (New  Edition).  Ginn  and  Company,  1936. 

Phillips,  Mary  G.,  and  O’Donnell,  Mabel.  Anything  Can  Happen.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  1941. 

Pratt,  Marjorie  and  Meighen,  Mary.  Read  Another  Story.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & Co.,  1939. 
Pratt,  Marjorie,  and  Meighen,  Mary.  Long,  Long  Ago.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & Co.,  1939. 
Quinlan,  Myrtle  B.  Day  by  Day.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1939. 

Quinlan,  Myrtle  B.  To  and  Fro.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1939. 

Quinlan,  Myrtle  B.  Faces  and  Places.  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1940. 

Sallen,  Benjamin,  and  others.  Happy  Children.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1943. 

Sallen,  Benjamin,  and  others.  Visits  with  Friends.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1944. 

Skinner,  Eleanor  L.  Fun  in  Town  and  Country.  American  Book  Company,  1940 
Smith,  Nila  B.  Down  the  Road.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1945. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  Through  the  Gate.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1945. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  In  New  Places.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1945. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  In  City  and  Country.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1940. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  Round  about  You.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1940. 

Smith,  Nila  B.  Goldfish  and  Birds.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1938. 

Stone,  C.  R.,  and  Ousley,  Odille.  Joyful  Times.  Webster  Publishing  Company,  1939. 
Storm,  Grace  E.  Bob  and  Judy.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1940. 

Storm,  Grace  E.  Good  Times  Together.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1940. 

Storm,  Grace  E.  Friends  about  Us.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1940. 

Storm,  Grace  E.  Neighbors  and  Helpers.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  1939. 

Tiegs,  Ernest  W.,  and  others.  Stories  about  Sally.  Ginn  and  Company,  1948. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Stories  about  Henry.  World  Book  Company,  1939. 

Tippett,  James  S.  Henry  and  His  Friends.  World  Book  Company,  1939 
Tippett,  James  S.  Here  and  There  with  Henry.  World  Book  Company,  1943. 

Waddell,  John  F.,  and  others.  Helpers.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1937. 

Waddell,  John  F.,  and  others.  Our  Home.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1942. 

Wavle,  Ardra.  Rain  and  Shine.  Reading  for  Interest  Series.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1942. 
Wilson,  Clara  O.,  and  Pennell,  Mary  E.  Wiggles,  a Funny  Little  Dog.  Houghton  Mififlin 
Company,  1936. 

Yoakam,  Gerald  A.,  and  others.  On  the  Way  to  Storyland  and  Making  Storybook  Friends  and 
Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  Two.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  Inc.,  1940. 
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VIII.  INDEX 


Activities,  types  and  purposes  of,  8,  37-40; 
book  shop,  245,  262,  263;  comic  strip,  169; 
composing  rhymes  and  poems,  59,  143,  185, 
212;  excursions,  89,  104-105,  186,  196,  221, 
262;  frieze,  52,  185,  191,  195,  200,  204,  208, 
229;  having  visitors,  186;  making  book 
jackets,  155,  164,  204,  245;  movie  reels, 
164,  176,  189;  painting,  114;  pantomime, 
145,  205,  225;  pet  show,  114;  picture 
poetry  book,  59,  118,  185,  212;  programs. 
79-80, 145,  235,  265;  puppet  show,  249-250, 
251,  265;  radio  program,  200,  204,  209; 
riddle  book,  117;  Saturday  book,  138;  scrap 
book,  104;  self-portraits,  155;  story  fair, 
265-266;  story  hour,  244-245,  249,  256. 
See  Audience  reading.  Booklets,  Books, 
Bulletin-board  displays.  Charts,  Construc- 
tion, Dramatization,  Drawing,  Enrichment 
activities.  Evaluating  activities.  Games, 
Language  and  speech  activities.  Music  to 
enjoy.  Poems  to  enjoy.  Science,  Songs, 
Stories  to  enjoy.  Storytelling,  Supplemen- 
tary reading,  and  Word-analysis  activities 

Appreciation,  33;  of  community  life  and  com- 
munity helpers,  181-212;  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  43-  83,  119-148;  of  pets,  84-118; 
of  the  work  of  machines,  213-239.  See 
Literary  appreciation.  Music  to  enjoy. 
Stories  to  enjoy,  and  Supplementary 
reading 

Attitudes,  association  of,  with  reading  abili- 
ties, 5-6,  33;  development  of  desirable  so- 
cial attitudes,  44,  47,  49,  53,  57,  65,  71,  77, 
79-80,  91,  96,  131,  148,  190,  195,  206,  212. 
See  Appreciation,  Character  training,  and 
Literary  appreciation 

Audience  reading,  80,  86,  10&-107,  145,  152, 
193,  203,  206-207,  210,  212,  223,  247 

Auditory  perception,  16-17,  34;  of  consonant 
blends  and  digraphs  in  initial,  medial,  and 
final  positions,  74  {sh),  108  {ch),  174  (sn), 
174-175  (c/),  175  {th),  199  {st),  243-244  {ck), 
248  iwh),  252  {kn) ; in  medial  and  final  posi- 
tions, 94  {ng,  nk);  of  differences  in  short 
and  long  vowel  sounds,  153  (a),  163-164  (z); 
of  hard  and  soft  consonants,  229  (g),  243- 
244  (c);  of  long  vowels,  153,  184-185  (a), 


163  (z),  216  (o);  of  short  vowels,  123-124, 
142,  153  (a),  128-129,  142,  163,  190  (z), 
133,  143  (o),  136-138,  143  (e),  167-168, 
195  (zz);  of  vowel  digraphs,  159  (ee),  184- 
185  (ai,  ay),  203-204  {pa),  220  {ea),  224  {oo). 
See  Consonants,  Phonetic  analysis,  and 
Vowel  sounds 

Basic  reading  program,  aims  of,  3;  character- 
istics of,  3-12;  organization  of,  13-27.  See 
Second-year  program 
Bibliography  for  teachers,  272-279 
Booklets,  making,  88-89,  95,  99,  104, 109, 114, 
136,  138,  144,  191,  204,  224.  See  Picture 
books  and  Picture-story  books 
Books,  handling  of,  44,  262 
Bulletin-board  displays,  47,  82,  89,  136,  174, 
185-186,  245-246 

Character  training,  5,  6,  7,  21;  helpfulness 
and  sharing,  44,  47,  49,  53,  57, 65,  77,  79,  80, 
91,  96,  131,  148,  190,  195,  206,  212.  See 
Appreciation  and  Attitudes 
Charts,  45,  52,  53,  69,  75,  89,  95,  124-125, 
130,  134,  138,  144,  154,  155,  170,  196,  215, 
216,  244, 245, 253;  vowel,  124, 129, 133, 138, 
168 

Check  lists,  directions  for  making,  116-117; 
of  mispronounced  words,  208;  of  reading 
habits  and  skills,  17-20,  30,  148 
Choral  reading  and  speaking,  59,  95,  109,  1 14, 
212,  239,  259,  265;  standards  for,  95 
Classifying  according  to  simple  criteria,  107, 
198,  221,  228,  261 

Comprehension  skills,  list  of,  33-  34.  See 
Classifying,  Creative  reading.  Details, 
Main  idea,  and  Sequence  of  ideas 
Comprehension  tests,  (I)  80,  (II)  115,  (III) 
145-146,  (IV)  178,  (V)  209-210,  (VI)  236, 
(VII)  266-267 

Concept  building,  43-44,  48,  56,  60,  70,  85,  90, 
96,  100,  119,  120,  130-131,  135,  152,  165, 
170-171,  182,  187,  191-192,  197,  206,  214, 
216,  218,  222,  225-226,  229,  230,  254,  259; 
checking  concepts  gained,  236 
Consonants,  presentation  of  new,  68  {x),  74 
{v),  88,  111  (z),  103  (y);  review  of,  50,  103, 
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108,  111-113;  review  of  blends  and  di- 
graphs. 93,  94,  98,  99, 108, 174, 175, 199, 252 

Construction,  51-52,  58,  64,  69,  75,  104,  195, 
200,  225,  245 

Context  clues,  to  check  blending  attack,  57, 
93;  to  supply  missing  word,  50,  51,  63,  67, 
68,  83,  91-92,  103,  122-123,  159,  203,  224, 
234,  250-251,  264;  types  of,  17;  use  of, 
45;  in  word  recognition,  49,  61,  70,  72,  77, 
100,  106,  no,  112-113,  150,  151,  165,  171, 
192,  197,  201,  226,  241,  257.  See  Riddles 

Creative  reading:  drawing  conclusions,  61-62, 
66-67,  71,  101,  128,  131,  132,  145,  146,  178, 
219, 255;  interpreting  story  facts,  49, 55, 61, 
106,  140,  151,  162,  172,  183,  188,  190,  215, 
227,  260;  making  inferences,  45,  49,  60-61, 
65,  91,  127,  167,  202;  making  judgments, 
115, 140, 167, 194;  predicting  outcomes,  49, 
71,  92,  184 

Creative  rhythms,  225 

Culminating  activities,  (I)  79-80,  (II)  114, 
(III)  144-145,  (IV)  176,  (V)  209,  (VI)  235, 
(VII)  265-266 

Cumulative  word  list,  270-271 

Details,  reading  for,  33;  finding  answers  to 
questions,  49,  85,  97,  100-101,  106,  110, 
121-122,  120-127,  131,  135,  140-141,  157- 
158,  161-162,  166,  171-172,  188,  192-193, 
197-198,  202,  214,  223,  231,  251,  257,  260, 
263;  finding  specific  information,  45,  53, 
54-55,  60,  61,  65,  70-71,  76,  77,  78,  82,  90, 
97,  106,  132,  150,  161-162,  172-173,  183, 
189,  198-199,  202,  219,  248;  to  prove  an- 
swers'to  questions,  242,  255;  selecting  cor- 
rect statements,  46,  54,  59,  66,  73,  86,  115, 
128,  145-146,  178,  194,  219,  236,  242,  252. 
See  Recall  of  story  details 

Diagnosis,  of  reading  difficulties,  117;  of 
speech  difficulties,  23,  39,  74.  See  Evaluat- 
ing activities.  Evaluation,  and  Individuali- 
zation 

Dramatization,  58,  68,  69,  75,  79,  129,  158, 
160,  177-178,  191,  195,  235,  249-250,  251, 
259,  265 

Drawing,  47,  69,  92,  95,  99,  104,  107,  109,  114, 
125, 169, 191, 195, 200, 204, 208, 228, 229, 232 

Enrichment  activities,  39-40.  See  under  this 
heading  throughout  the  Manual 


Evaluating  activities,  41,  (I)  80-81,  (II)  115- 
117,  (III)  145-146,  (IV)  178-179,  (V)  209- 
210,  (VI)  236,  (VII)  266-268.  See  Compre- 
hension tests  and  Vocabulary  tests 
Evaluation,  11,  23,  24;  self-evaluation,  268 

Following  directions,  78,  107,  128,  174,  228 

Games,  125;  air-mail  game,  191;  echo  game, 
108;  enunciation  games,  104;  ’’Listen  and 
circle  the  post,”  112;  ’’Listen  and  clap,” 
141, 168,248;  ’’Listen  and  write,”  112,  175, 
199;  machine  game,  237;  ’’Make-believe  or 
not,”  253;  oral-recall  game,  180;  picture- 
word  game,  82;  question-box  game,  176; 
rhyming-word  game,  143;  ’’Take  it  now,” 
117;  taking  pictures,  129 
Grouping  for  individual  help,  148,  237 
Guided  reading,  36-37;  use  of  questions  for, 
54.  See  under  this  heading  throughout  the 
Manual 

Ideas,  reception  and  expression  of,  22 
Index  of  word-analysis  activities,  269 
Individualization,  12,  24-27,  45,  51,  74,  82-83, 
111-113,  117,  148-149,  180,  210-211,  236- 
238,  258,  265 

Language  and  speech  activities,  38-39;  giving 
talks,  104-105,  114,  185,  186,  200,  220,  221, 
224,  244,  265;  letter  writing,  104,  176,  190, 
209;  talking  together,  57,  63,  70,  79,  100, 
105,  113-114,  120,  134,  138,  220,  229.  See 
Choral  reading  and  speaking.  Dramatiza- 
tion, Speech  training,  and  Storytelling 
Language  growth,  21-22 
Library  comer,  53,  117,  262;  making  books 
for,  155;  rules  for  use  of,  262 
Listening,  standards  for  good,  154,  223,  232, 
235,  244,  247 

Literary  appreciation,  20-21,  149-180,  240- 
268,  See  Poems  to  enjoy.  Stories  to  enjoy, 
and  Supplementary  reading 

Main  idea,  reading  for,  34;  choosing  titles, 
65-66,  79,  97,  102,  198,  223,  224,  238;  find- 
ing summarizing  sentences,  227,  236,  263, 
266;  improving  comprehension  of  main 
idea,  238;  summarizing,  50,  55,  125,  133, 
151,  173,  176,  183-184,  218,  223,  238,  241, 
256,  268 
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Meaningfulness,  36.  See  Meaningful  presen- 
tation of  vocabulary  throughout  the  Manual 
Motivation,  importance  of,  36,  238.  See  Set- 
ting up  worthy  reading  purposes  throughout 
the  Manual 

Music  to  enjoy,  47,  69,  80,  96,  99,  145,  156, 
177,  191,  196,  204,  209,  217,  225,  250,  256, 
259,  266 

My  Do  and  Learn  Book  (Workbook),  content 
of,  32,  38 

Oral  reading,  for  enjoyment,  45,  128,  198,  202, 
260;  to  interpret  moods,  71,  86,  91,  97,  122, 
124,  136,  138,  152,  154,  169,  232,  262;  by 
parts,  122,  132,  141,  162,  167,  193,  198,  203, 
206;  practice  in,  45,  49,  55,  61,  78,  86,  97, 
106,  122,  127,  140,  157,  161,  206-207,  242, 
247,  255;  at  sight,  257,  263;  standards  for, 
45,  106-107,  167,  193,  205,  206-207,  210 

Phonetic  analysis  (co-ordinating  auditory  and 
visual  analysis):  of  double  letters,  94,  111, 
139;  of  phonograms,  56-57,  67,  79,  87,  123, 
129,  137,  141,  184,  190,  195,  263;  of  words 
similar  in  form,  67-68,  103,  159,  207,  234. 
See  Consonants,  Structural  analysis,  and 
Vowel  sounds 

Phonetic  clues,  use  of,  49,  91-92,  94,  112-113, 
121,  126-127,  142,  187,  192,  197,  201,  241 
Phrase  recognition,  56, 107, 117, 157, 162,  187, 
192,  247 

Phrasing,  improvement  of,  210 
Picture  books,  217,  220,  224-225,  229 
Picture  clues,  use  of,  45,  54,  61,  70,  71,  77, 
91,  100-101,  no,  121,  151,  165,  189,  221 
Picture-story  books,  155, 160, 164, 169, 176, 246 
Poems  to  enjoy,  59,  69,  75,  89,  99,  109,  114, 
118,  138,  145,  186,  191,, 204,  212,  225,  239 
Poetry,  oral  reading  of,  32,  58-59,  118,  211- 
212,  239,  259 

Practice  and  reteaching  activities,  38.  See 
under  this  heading  throughout  the  Manual 
Progress  reports,  82 

Purposeful  rereading,  37.  See  under  this  head- 
ing throughout  the  Manual 

Questions,  use  of,  in  guided  reading,  54 

Reading  habits,  correction  of  poor,  12;  de- 
velopment of  good,  33 


Reading  readiness,  developing,  10,  14-15; 

second-grade,  30-31,  36 
Reading  skills,  5-6;  for  mature  readers,  148; 
for  slow  learners,  148 

Recall  of  story  details,  improvement  of  oral, 
180;  oral,  46,  54,  59,  86,  97-98,  101-102, 
132-133,  151,  162,  176,  215-216,  227,  260; 
written,  73,  115,  163,  242,  243,  252,  264 
Related  reading  activities,  37.  See  under  this 
heading  throughout  the  Manual 
Rhyme,  composing  rhymes,  143,  144,  147, 
185;  observing  and  reading  rhymes  and 
rhyming  endings,  56-57,  79,  107-108,  141- 
142,  167-168,  190,  242,  260;  teaching 
meaning  of,  139-140 
Rhyme  book,  144 

Riddles,  50,  74,  83,  117,  133,  187,  205,  210, 
214,  222,  233 

Science,  95,  99,  105,  134 
Second-year  program,  character  of,  35;  four 
areas  of,  29;  introduction  to,  29;  materials 
for  teaching,  31-32;  methods  of  teaching, 
35-40;  objectives  of,  32-35;  readiness  for, 
30-31 

Sequence  of  ideas,  19,  34;  organizing  story 
events  in  sequence,  78,  122,  158-159,  180, 
216,  232,  248,  257-258,  264 
Sight  reading,  205-206,  257,  263 
Silent  reading,  improvement  of,  180 
Songs,  "Ebenezer,”  217;  "Look!  Look!”  147; 
"Making  Up  Rhymes,”  147;  "My  Ball!” 
147;  "Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr,  and  the  Little 
Red  Shoes,”  177-178 

Speech-analysis  charts,  23,  39;  use  of,  in 
checking  improvement  of  speech  difficul- 
ties, 265 

Speech  training,  22;  checking  progress  in, 
265;  developing  fluent  speech,  244;  im- 
proving sound  production,  130;  improving 
voice  quality,  154;  training  in  correct 
enunciation,  51,  67,  68,  74-75,  88,  94,  99, 
104,  108,  130,  138,  143,  160,  169,  175,  224; 
words  frequently  mispronounced,  68,  210. 
See  Oral  reading 

Stories  to  enjoy,  47,  58,  64,  69,  75,  80,  89,  96, 
99,  105,  109,  114,  125,  130,  134,  138,  145, 
156,  160,  170,  176,  186,  209,  217,  221,  225, 
229,  235,  246,  262 

Storytelling,  47,  63,  145,  149,  150,  185,  224, 
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229,  235,  244;  standards  for,  47;  telling 
imaginative  stories,  164,  204,  253 

Structural  analysis,  35;  recognition  (1)  of 
compound  words,  62,  88,  113,  187;  (2)  of 
"er”  ending,  261,  262;  (3)  of  little  words 
in  big  words,  62,  88,  187,  258;  (4)  of  word 
variants,  49,  92-93,  258  {ed),  92-93,  112- 
113,  168-169,  258  (mg),  46,  73-74,  83,  112- 
113  {es,  s) 

Study  skills,  8;  finding  page,  44,  48,  54,  58, 
77,  85,  90,  96,  101,  120,  126,  151,  165,  182, 
211,  258;  list  of,  17-20;  selecting  related 
reading  in  other  books,  53;  talking  from 
notes  and  outlines,  220,  224,  244;  using 
table  of  contents,  44,  48,  77,  79,  90,  114, 
120,  126,  135,  151,  161,  165,  171,  176,  182, 
187,  197,  201,  222,  254,  256;  using  text  as 
reference,  52,  58,  251 

Supplementary  reading,  53,  58,  64,  69,  75,  80, 
89,  96,  99,  105,  109,  114,  125-126,  130,  134, 
138,  145,  156,  160,  164,  170,  176,  186,  191, 
196,  200,  209,  217,  221,  225,  229,  235,  246, 
250,  253-254,  256,  259,  263,  266;  develop- 
ing interest  in,  180,  254 

Tests,  11-12,  24,  40;  achievement,  268;  diag- 
nostic speech  test,  39.  See  Comprehension 
tests  and  Vocabulary  tests 

Visual  discrimination,  16;  of  words  com- 
monly confused,  67-68,  103,  159,  207, 
234.  See  Consonants,  Phonetic  analysis. 
Structural  analysis,  and  Vowel  sounds 

Vocabulary  building,  34-35.  See  Meaningful 
presentation  of  vocabulary  throughout  the 
Manual 

Vocabulary  tests,  (I)  80-81,  (II)  115-116, 
(III)  146,  (IV)  179,  (V)  267 

Vowel  charts,  124,  129,  133,  138,  168 


Vowel  sounds:  long  vowels,  153,  184-185 
(g),  163  (z),  216  (o);  short  vowels,  123- 
124,  142  (g),  136-138,  143  (e),  128-129  (z), 
133,  143  ip),  167-168  (zz);  vowel  digraphs, 
203-204  (OG),  224  ioo),  159  {ee),  184-185 
(gz,  ay) 

We  Are  Neighbors,  content  of,  31;  poetry  in, 
32;  unit  organization  of,  32.  See  Second- 
year  program 

Window  cards,  directions  for  making,  82 
Word-analysis  activities,  34-35,  38;  attacking 
new  words  (1)  by  analogy,  62-63,  87,  93, 
102, 113, 129, 151, 153, 159, 187,^90;  (2)  by 
blending,  175,  203-204,  208;  discriminating 
between  analogous  words,  159,  207-208, 
234;  making  new  words  (1)  by  adding  other 
words,  87;  (2)  by  changing  initial  blends, 
175, 184;  (3)  by  changing  initial  consonants, 
51,  57,  67,  79,  184,  218;  observing  phono- 
grams and  rhyming  endings,  56-57,  79,  87, 
107-108,  123,  129,  137,  139-140,  142,  153, 
156-157,  187,  190,  195,  197,  207-208,  241. 
See  Phonetic  analysis  Gzzrf  Structural  analysis 
Word  books,  individual,  210-211 
Word  cards,  directions  for  making,  62 
Word  meaning,  34;  antonyms,  152;  associat- 
ing words  and  definitions,  83,  97-98,  102, 
136,  207,  261;  enriching,  56,  82-83,  98,  136, 
192,  203,  233,  262;  seeing  word  relation- 
ships, 173,  207;  synonyms,  98,  160-161, 
233 

Word  recognition,  11, 15,  34;  developing  inde- 
pendence in,  211;  games  for,  117,  236-237; 
improvement  of,  62,  117.  See  Context  clues. 
Phonetic  analysis,  and  Picture  clues 
Workbook,  32,  38 

Work-type  reading,  abilities  necessary  for, 
17-20 
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